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PREFACE 


Business in the United States is becoming increasingly 
dependent upon salesmanship. Workmen are becoming more 
efficient, and labor saving devices are becoming more numer- 
ous, with the result that the average output per person in 
practically all lines of production is steadily growing. To 
dispose of our increasing output, we must secure a greater 
share of the world’s trade, and encourage a more extensive 
use of American products by Americans themselves—two 
results which can only be accomplished through skill in 
selling. 

Schools and colleges recognize the foregoing facts, and 
are rapidly inaugurating courses in salesmanship. It is 
realized, however, that such courses should be graded in con- 
tent and difficulty, much as are courses in bookkeeping, in 
English, in mathematics, or in any other subject. Certain 
fundamental principles of salesmanship govern all phases 
of selling, including retail selling, wholesale selling, specialty 
selling, advertising, and sales correspondence. For those 
who have had no previous training in salesmanship, there- 
fore, a course in fundamentals is needed, and it is for this 
particular group that this book has been written. It is essen- 
tially a first book in selling. The course in which this book 
is used may well be followed by courses in retailing, in ad- 
vertising, or in sales correspondence. However, since many 
of those studying this textbook will be employed by retail 
stores without having had an opportunity to pursue a special 
course in retailing, it has been considered advisable to stress, 
at times, the application of fundamental principles to retail 
selling. 

The textbook is the outgrowth of the author’s exper- 
ience as a teacher of salesmanship in high school, college, 
and evening school. Much of the material contained in 
the book has been presented in lecture form, and the lab- 


oratory exercises at the ends of the chapters have all been 
tried out in actual classes. 

The author is indebted to a number of teachers of sales- 
manship, salesmen, and sales managers for suggestions and 
for anecdotes used as illustrations, and to the merchants 
who so kindly assisted in preparing the illustrations. He 
desires to express his special indebtedness to two of his 
former students, Mr. David Bollman, Assistant Adjustment 
Manager of Joseph Horne & Company of Pittsburgh, and 
Miss Daisy Smiley, Head Buyer of Notions for Kaufman’s 
Department Store of Pittsburgh. 

To Dr. Charles A. Platt, Professor of Psychology at 
Grove City College, who so kindly criticised the manuscript 
from the psychological viewpoint, to Mr. J. F. Sherwood, 
an associate of the author, who made numerous suggestions 
for the preparation of the manuscript, and to Miss Louise 
Youtsey, who prepared the manuscript for publication, the 
author also is greatly indebted. 

The author also wishes to thank the following firms who 
furnished material and suggestions which are incorporated 
in the book: Remington Rand Business Service, Travelers 
Insurance Company, The Aluminum Cooking Utensil Com- 
pany, Royal Typewriter Company, National Cash Register 
Company, The Boggs & Buhl Department Store, Pittsburgh, 
The R. H. Macy Department Store, New York, The J. L. 
Hudson Department Store, Detroit, The H. & S. Pogue Com- 
pany Department Store, Cincinnati, The Edward A. Woods 
Company, Wm. Filene’s Sons Company Department Store, 
Boston, L. C. Smith & Corona Typewriters, Incorporated, 
The L. E. Waterman Company, The Alexander Hamilton 
Institute, and Advertising & Selling. 

R. G. W. 


PART I 
THE SCOPE OF SALESMANSHIP 


CHAPTER I 


THE SIGNIFICANCE OF SALESMANSHIP 


The oldest records of which we have any knowledge seem 
to prove that primitive men traded one with another. Sur- 
plus goods of various kinds—skins, nuts, fruit, meat, per- 
haps slaves—were traded for the surplus goods of other 
men. Later on, gold and silver in bulk were used as medi- 
ums of exchange; and finally, several thousand years ago, 
coined money came into use, and trade changed from barter- 
ing to selling. 


Everyone a Salesman 


Everyone has something to sell. When we speak of sales- 
men, we are very apt to think of retail clerks and traveling 
salesmen only. As a matter of fact, every member of society 
must sell at times. “We are all salesmen,” says Charles M. 
Schwab, “constantly selling our ideas, plans, and energies.” 
Manufacturers sell that which they make; mine operators 
sell the minerals they take from the earth; bankers sell 
service; insurance companies sell protection; schools and 
colleges sell instruction; and theaters sell amusement. Like- 
wise, professional people of all kinds have something to sell. 
The attorney sells his legal knowledge, politicians sell them- 
selves and their ideas to the voters; and teachers, however 
much they may know of the subjects they teach, must con- 
vince others that they know these subjects and can teach 
them, if they are to secure and hold positions; in other 
words, they must sell themselves. Many an engineer, chem- 
ist, bookkeeper, or stenographer secures a better position 
than his fellows, not because he is more skillful in his work 
than are others, but because he is better able to sell himself 
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and his services. At times, even the history of the world 
has been affected by the power of salesmanship, for Colum- 
bus was enabled to take his memorable voyage because he 
sold his idea to Queen Isabella. One cannot read of his ap- 
peal to his patroness without being struck with his selling 
ability. 

Sometimes strenuous efforts must be made to sell an 
idea to the public. Thus, some months before we entered 
the World War, President Wilson found it necessary to make 
a speaking tour of the country in order to sell to the peo- 
ple the idea of preparedness. Likewise, Colonel Lindbergh, 
upon his return from his Trans-Atlantic trip, made a tour of 
the United States in the interest of aeronautics. Hence, 
both President Wilson and Colonel Lindbergh were salesmen 
of ideas. 


Meaning of Salesmanship 


Taken in a general sense, selling is persuading others to 
do that which the salesman desires them to do. Considered 
from the narrower business viewpoint, however, selling is 
persuading others to pay cash, or to give an expressed 
promise to pay cash at some future time, in exchange for 
the goods or service which the salesman has to offer. From 
both viewpoints, however, selling centers around the idea 
of persuading others. 

Our modern conception of salesmanship has broadened 
so that it involves the idea of giving something more than 
the article sold. We now look upon true salesmanship as 
resulting in satisfaction to both parties. To the merchant 
of the Middle Ages, the essential thing was to get the best 
of the bargain while he had the opportunity. Today, we 
sell with the hope of establishing future business relations 
with the customer. The modern purchaser demands service 
and satisfaction, and only that business can permanently 
succeed which recognizes this fact. 
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Need for Salesmanship 


The need for a knowledge of salesmanship increases as 
man becomes more civilized, the world becomes more set- 
tled, and occupations become more specialized. There was a 
time when individuals were largely self-sufficient. During 
our own colonial days, for instance, our forefathers did little 
buying and selling compared with the amount we do today. 
The settlers raised the grain and vegetables they needed; 
they had some live stock, but supplemented the meat ob- 
tained from this source by that which they obtained from 
the forest; their clothes were made of homespun or of the 
skins of wild animals; and their fuel was obtained from the 
forests which surrounded them. There was little specializ- 
ing, for everyone was busy supplying the all-around needs 
of the family. They had some surplus products, but with 
the exception of the tobacco of the Virginians and the fish 
of the New Englanders, these were comparatively unim- 
portant. 

Under modern industrial conditions, most of us have a 
surplus of the commodity or service in which we specialize. 
Thus, the farmer raises more wheat than he can use him- 
self; the carpenter builds more houses than he can live in; 
the physician has a greater knowledge of medicine than he 
needs for his own welfare; and the bookkeeper knows more 
about accounts than he needs to keep his own individual 
records. The greater the amount of surplus we have in any 
article or service, the more we must use salesmanship to 
dispose of it. 

The same principle applies to communities. During the 
Middle Ages, communities were largely self-dependent. 
There was not the great amount of trading between towns 
and cities which is carried on today. Each community raised 
or made most of the things needed. The surplus was car- 
ried away by merchants, but the quantity of the surplus 
was small and salesmanship played a comparatively unim- 
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portant part in the activities of the time. Today, communi- 
ties as well as individuals are specializing. The inhabitants 
of one town or city devote most of their energy to making 
shoes, those of another to making steel products, those of a 
third to mining coal, and those of a fourth to making auto- 
mobiles. Each of these communities has a tremendous sur- 
plus of its specialized product beyond what it can use itself, 
and it must depend upon salesmanship to dispose of that 
surplus. In fact, the prosperity of any community and the 
welfare of its schools, its hospitals, and its churches depend 
largely upon the ability of salesmen to dispose of the com- 
munity’s products. 

For the United States as a whole, salesmanship is be- 
coming more important. As long as we were a country which 
produced goods needed by the rest of the world, especially 
raw materials, we were not required to depend upon sales- 
manship to any great extent. We had few competitors in 
the production of many of our raw materials. The over- 
crowded countries of the Old World were glad to secure our 
meat and our flour, and European manufacturers were more 
than willing to buy our hides, our pig iron, our iron ore, our 
copper, our coal, and our lumber. But as time went on, con- 
ditions changed. Our exports of many raw materials de- 
creased; we became a great manufacturing nation and be- 
gan to compete in the disposal of finished products with 
European countries. The consequence was that we were 
forced to “sell” instead of merely to “take orders.” The 
World War still further increased our need for selling abil- 
ity. During the war, production of goods was speeded up. 
At one automobile factory it was found that an order which 
before the war had required six months to fill, could under 
the pressure of the war be completed in forty-one hours. As 
a consequence, we found ourselves at the end of the war with 
greatly increased facilities for production, but with a sud- 
denly diminished demand for our products, and the need for 
greater skill in selling was apparent. 
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Can Salesmanship Be Taught? 


The question naturally arises in the minds of many 
people, “Can salesmanship be taught?’ The same question 
was at one time asked regarding medicine, law, engineering, 
and teaching. The statement is often made that salesmen 
are born, not made. This is true in a certain sense. Natur- 
ally some people are better endowed with the physical and 
mental qualities which are needed by salesmen than are 
others, but that does not mean that these qualities cannot 
be developed through proper training, nor that the under- 
lying principles of salesmanship cannot be discovered, or- 
ganized, and taught to others. It is also true that some 
people are better fitted to be attorneys than are others, yet 
no one at the present time questions our ability to teach 
legal principles in our law schools. Likewise, some people 
are better fitted to be teachers than are others, but this 
fact does not prevent us from teaching the principles of 
education in normal schools and teachers’ colleges. 

Those who do believe that salesmanship can only be 
learned by experience resemble an electrician: 

“Hey! Bill,” he called to his apprentice who was stand- 
ing down below, ‘‘Catch two of those wires.” 

Bill caught the wires and called up, “All right.” 

“Feel anything?” asked his master electrician. 

ZNO: 

“Well then, don’t grab the other two. They’ve got two 
thousand volts.” 

That is one way to learn salesmanship—take hold of it 
before you know anything about it. If you fail you have 
made some mistakes; if you are successful you are lucky. 

Granted that salesmanship can be learned through one’s 
own experience; it ean also be learned by studying the ex- 
periences of others. If, for instance, you desire to become 
a salesman, there is no reason why you should waste several 
years in learning through experience alone, when you can 
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have the experience of hundreds of people who have worked 
for years as salesmen presented to you in condensed form 
in a salesmanship class. Educators and business men now 
recognize the fact that salesmanship is based upon well- 
defined principles. High schools, private business schools, 
colleges, and universities, all are offering courses in sales- 
manship; and in addition, many manufacturing firms, whole- 
sale houses, and department stores are requiring their new 
salespeople to study the principles of selling as applied to 
their special needs. 


Practice and Experience Needed 


It must not be thought for a moment that to become 
proficient in selling, you need only study the principles of 
the subject. As a matter of fact, you will need a great deal 
of practice while in school, and considerable experience after 
leaving school before you will be a first-class salesman. The 
chemist studies the general principles of chemistry from a 
textbook, and at the same time, practices his science in the 
laboratory. After graduation, he must secure considerable 
practical experience before he can gain recognition as a 
chemist. Likewise, the young person who wishes to become 
a bookkeeper studies the general principles of bookkeeping 
from a textbook, applies those principles to sets of books 
while in school, and after leaving school must secure much 
experience before he can hold a responsible position. 

In studying salesmanship you will follow the same gen- 
eral plan. The principles of salesmanship will be presented 
throughout this textbook. At the ends of the various chap- 
ters you will find problems and laboratory work which cor- 
respond to the laboratory work of the chemistry student, 
and to the practice work of the bookkeeping student. How- 
ever, you must look forward to securing considerable ex- 
perience after finishing your course in school before you 
can hope to do great things in the field of selling. 
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Poo Nh 


QUESTIONS ON THE TEXT 


. What was the nature of the trade of primitive men? 


Show that everyone has something to sell. 


. Why do some people get better positions than others? 


a. In what way was Columbus a salesman? 
b. How did Lindbergh act as a salesman? 


a. What is the general meaning of “selling’’? 
b. What is the business meaning of the term? 


Explain: “Giving satisfaction to both parties.” 


. What is the difference in the attitude of the merchant 


of the Middle Ages and of the salesman of today? 


. Why is selling more important under modern industrial 


conditions than it was formerly ? 


. Why is the modern community more dependent upon 


salesmanship than was the community of former ages? 


. Why did not the United States of half a century ago 


depend upon salesmanship to any great extent? 


. Why is it so dependent upon salesmanship today ? 


How did the war increase our need for better sales- 
manship? 


With what other professions was the question once 
raised, “Can it be taught’? 


What is meant by a “born salesman”? 


. Why should “born salesmen”’ study salesmanship? 


Give the story of the electrician and his apprentice. 
How does this apply to learning to sell? 


How may we use the experience of others as a basis for 
the study of salesmanship? 
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Fundamentals of Salesmanship 
Is the study of the principles of salesmanship alone 
sufficient to make one a proficient salesman? Why? 


What else will be necessary before one can become a 
first-class salesman? Why? 


a. How does this idea of combining principles and prac- 
tice compare with the plan followed in teaching those 
planning to become chemists? 

b. In teaching those planning to become bookkeepers? 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 
‘All business centers around selling.” Explain. 


What has each of the following to sell? 


a. A picture theater f. A bus line 

b. An express company g. A public accountant 
ce. An author h. An airplane school 
d. A musician i. An actor 

e. A telephone company j. A trust company 


How should salesmanship bring satisfaction to both 
parties involved in: 

a. A restaurant selling a meal to a diner? 

b. A firm selling lubricating oil to a manufacturer? 

ec. A school selling instruction to a student? 

d. A wholesale house selling dry goods to a retailer? 

e. A canvasser selling aluminum ware to a housewife? 


Why does the shoe factory depend more upon salesman- 
ship than did the shoemaker of a century ago? 


What might happen to our large cities if all salesmen 
gave up their positions, and no one could be secured to 
take their places? 


What might happen to the rural districts if the condi- 
tions which were mentioned in the preceding question 
prevailed ? 
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a. 


10. 


In what way does the study of the theory of salesman- 
ship resemble the study of the theory of: 

a. Agriculture? d. Medicine? 

b. Shorthand? e. The printing trade? 

c. Engineering? 


In what way does the laboratory or practice work of a 
student of salesmanship, while in school, resemble the 
laboratory or practice work required of students of the 
subjects mentioned in the preceding question? 


In what way does the experience needed by a student 
of salesmanship, after leaving school, resemble the ex- 
perience needed by the following people? 

a. A farmer d. A physician 

b. A stenographer e. A printer 

c. An engineer 


Explain: “Today we sell with the idea of establishing 
future business relations with customers.” 


LABORATORY WORK 


a. Choose an important industrial firm in your commu- 
nity and find out: 
(1) What proportion of the product of that firm is 
sold locally ? 
(2) What proportion of the product of the firm is sold 
outside your community? 
b. Is a greater amount of skill needed to sell it locally, 
or to sell it outside your community? Why? 


a. List the student activities of your school which in- 
volve salesmanship. 

b. List your own activities as a student, or a wage 
earner, which involve the use of salesmanship. 


CHAPTER II 


TYPES OF SELLING 


About a century and a half ago, there began what we 
now call the factory system. The system started in Eng- 
land with the invention of the spinning jenny, the power 
loom, the steam engine, and a number of other machines. 
The system afterwards spread to France, Germany, and 
other European countries, and finally came to the United 
States. 

Previous to that time, the craftsman, as the skilled 
workman was called, made goods by hand, or with the aid 
of crude machinery. Manufacturing was generally done on 
the lower floor of the craftsman’s home from which the 
product was also sold, so that his house was at one and the 
same time, a home, a manufacturing plant, and a store. 
Thus, the workman was both a manufacturer and a sales- 
man. There were very few people whose sole occupation 
was selling; the only ones being a few pedlars who traveled 
from town to town, and merchants who traded with foreign 
countries. Wholesaling, as we think of it today, was prac- 
tically non-existant during the Middle Ages. 

At present, we have over three million people in the 
United States devoting their entire time to selling. The 
table on the next page shows the main groups engaged in 
selling, but this does not include the thousands who spend 
part of their time in selling. The types of selling differ 
greatly, and there is a noticeable difference in the personal 
ability required of the various types. The compensation 
earned by salesmen varies from a few cents a day earned 
by a newsboy, to annual incomes of from five to ten thou- 
sand dollars or even more, earned by the salesmen of cer- 
tain technical products. 
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Salespeople in the United States, Census 1920 


Occupation Male Female Total 
Commercial travelers...... 176,514 2,806 179,320 
Insurance agents.......... 114,835 5,083 119,918 
Real estate agents......... 139,927 9,208 149,135 
metal dealers! .... 5 ..6. ». 1,249,295 | 78,980 | 1,828,275 
Retail salespeople?.........| 769,461 | 856,321 | 1,125,782 
PCTIONCCTE Fe cs S- 5,045 3 5,048 
PINONSITALOIS. cg. 56. = 1,639 3,184 4,823 
RPA OCIS prec a es « 40,207 1,634 41,841 
Floorwalkers and stere ; 

CSOT ES ele a NS 16,565 4,039 20,604 
Plerks in stores. 2.065... .-. 243,521 | 170,397 413,918 
Wholesale dealers, impor- 

ters, and exporters....... 72,780 794 73,574 
WEP WEOUM Re Sate cna) 27,635 326 21,961. 
Railroad ticket agents... .. 24,324 2,261 26,585 
ReceraL AGENTS. nu 6... ss 121,428 8,910 180,338 
Ranvassers. .5 oie ine 10,514 4,191 14,705 


3,013,690 | 648,137 | 3,661,827 


1This group includes hucksters and house-to-house canvassers. 

2Undoubtedly, clerks in stores and retail salespeople should be 
grouped together. This confusion in terminology is probably due to 
the fact that at the time the census was taken some salespeople called 
themselves clerks and others called themselves salesmen and sales- 
women. 


Channels of Trade 


Before we study the various types of selling, it is neces- 
sary that we understand how goods pass from the producer 
to the consumer. The various routes taken by goods in the 
course of distribution are spoken of as “channels of trade.” 
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The process of distribution involves a widely diversified 
list of occupations. Thus, the original producer may be a 
farmer, a lumberman, a mine operator, or a manufacturer, 
all of whom sell their product to someone. Occasionally, 
the producer sells his goods direct to the consumer. In many 
small towns, for instance, farmers sell their vegetables, 
butter, and eggs from trucks or wagons which they drive 
from street to street, or back up to the curb at the town 
market. In the normal channels of trade, however, produc- 
ers market their goods through the medium of what are 
known as “middlemen’”’—sales agents, jobbers, commission 
houses, wholesalers, and retailers. The greater the number 
of middlemen through whose hands the goods must pass, 
the more profits there are to be earned, and the greater the 
price the consumer must pay for them. The chief advan- 
tage to the manufacturer in marketing goods through a 
sales agent or a jobber is that the former is not put to the 
trouble or expense of employing a salesforce. The channels 
of trade followed will depend largely, of course, upon the 
kind of goods handled. The charts on the next three pages 
represent a few of the more common channels of distribu- 
tion. 


Classifications of Selling 


Each of the distributing systems, as illustrated by the 
charts, has its own selling problems. We may classify the 
different types of selling in several ways, but any classifica- 
tion must consider: (1) the way in which goods are sold, 
and (2) the kind of goods sold. The following classification 
includes the most common types of salesmen: 

(1) Traveling Salesmen 
(a) Wholesale Salesmen of Staples 
(b) Specialty Salesmen 

(2) House Salesmen 
(a) Wholesale Salesmen of Staples 
(b) Retail Salesmen 
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FIG. 1. CHANNELS OF DISTRIBUTION FOR FARM PRODUCTS 
AND GROCERIES 
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MANUFACTURER'S 
CHAIN STORE 


SHOES 


SCHOOLS 
STUDENTS 


TEXT BOOKS 


CHANNELS OF DISTRIBUTION FOR SHOES AND TEXT BOOKS 
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COMMISSION HOUSE 


JOBBER 
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DEPARTMENT STORE 


CONSUMER 


TEXTILES 
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MANUFACTURER'S 
CHAIN STORE 


DRUGS 


FIG. 3. CHANNELS OF DISTRIBUTION FOR TEXTILES AND DRUGS 
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(3) House-to-House Salesmen 
(a) Retail Salesmen of Staples 
(b) Specialty Salesmen 
To understand the functions of the various types of 
salesmen listed above, it will be well to explain a few of the 
terms used. 


Staple Selling 


By “staple selling,” we mean the selling of articles which 
are needed by everyone living under present conditions. 
Among the staples are groceries, shoes, newspapers, and 
meat. In staple selling, the salesman is generally well ac- 
quainted with his customers, since in most cases he receives 
repeat orders. This is especially true of the retail salesper- 
son, but it is also true to some extent of the wholesale sales- 
man. 

An interesting fact is that the final distributing agency 
for staples is constantly changing. Drug stores now sell 
staples formerly sold in notion stores, in confectionery 
stores, and at lunch counters. Butcher shops now sell cer- 
tain forms of canned food, while the grocer may sell canned 
meats. Moreover, staple selling is becoming more difficult 
because of keener competition. For instance, we find that 
the number of staple salesmen calling on grocers is increas- 
ing year by year. On the other hand, the small independent 
grocer is meeting with a greater competition on account of 
the growing number of mail order houses, chain stores, and 
department stores. All this calls for a better knowledge of 
salesmanship by the staple salesman, if he is to survive the 
competitive struggle. 


Specialty Selling 


By “‘specialty selling,’ we mean the selling of articles or 
services which are not part of the daily life of all the people. 
Specialties vary greatly, both as to their nature and as to 
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the class of people using them. Adding machines and cash 
registers, for instance, are sold to business houses only; 
vacuum cleaners, washing machines, and aluminum ware 
are sold to housewives; lubricating oil and belting are sold 
to manufacturers; milking machines and cream separators 
are sold to farmers; and life insurance is sold to the general 
public. A peculiarity about specialties is the fact that as 
time passes our standards of living are raised, and special- 
ties change into staples. Several centuries ago, for instance, 
when coffee was first introduced into Europe, it was a 
specialty and only sold by a few merchants. Today it has 
become a staple. Tea, cocoa, window glass, and rubber goods 
have all changed from specialties to staples during the last 
few hundred years. 


Traveling Salesmen 


The term “traveling salesmen” is used to indicate sales- 
men who spend most of their time ‘on the road.” The 
territories covered by traveling salesmen vary greatly in 
extent. They may range in size from a county to several 
states. Although the vast majority of traveling salesper- 
sons are men, it is an interesting fact that aa increasing 
number of women are being employed for this type of work. 
The census of 1920 shows 2,806 female commercial travel- 
ers. This number has probably increased several fold since 
then. 


House Salesmen 


The term “house salesmen” is used to designate sales- 
people who sell from stores, either wholesale or retail. It is 
sometimes said that they “sell over the counter.” Many 
people have the impression that the majority of retail sales- 
people are women. ' This idea is probably based upon the 
large number of female salespeople employed in department 
stores. As a matter of fact, the census figures given in the 
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table on page 19 show that 769,461 males are employed as 
retail salespeople, whereas only 356,321 females are so em- 
ployed. 


House-to-House Salesmen 


One form of selling that seems to be gaining steadily is 
what is known as “house-to-house canvassing.” Many ar- 
ticles that are now sold in this manner could formerly be 
obtained from retail stores only. Today, we find that house- 
to-house canvassing includes the selling of staples, such as 
groceries and women’s wear, and specialties, such as alumi- 
num cooking utensils, brushes, vacuum cleaners, washing 
machines, and insurance. An important characteristic of 
house-to-house selling is that the salesman deals largely 
with women. This fact naturally limits the kinds of goods 
which may be marketed by house-to-house canvassing, and 
at the same time it materially affects the arguments which 
may be used. In some parts of the country, house-to-house 
selling has developed into the selling of staples from trucks 
which are veritable stores on wheels. Some of these travel- 
ing stores offer complete lines of groceries and meats, and 
thus add another form of competition to be met by small 
independent groceries and meat markets. 


Wholesale Selling 


The selling of goods in large quantities to others for the 
purpose of reselling is ordinarily spoken of as “wholesale 
selling.”” Wholesaling, however, does not always involve the 
two factors of “quantity” and “reselling.” Thus, a person 
may sell products in comparatively small quantities and if 
they are to be resold, the operation may be called whole- 
saling; or goods may be sold without, the purpose of resell- 
ing, at least in their present form, but because they are sold 
in large quantities, the transfer is spoken of as wholesaling. 
The selling of food products to hotels and restaurants is 
generally thought of as wholesaling. 
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Wholesale selling is most often carried on by traveling 
salesmen, who call on the proprietors of retail stores. If a 
salesman sells only in the city where his headquarters are 
located, he is called a city salesman. Occasionally, the whole- 
sale salesman remains in the store and there meets buyers 
who call upon him, or he may secure orders by the use of 
a telephone. The latter practice is especially followed by 
wholesale firms located in large cities, which cater to local 
retail houses. 


Retail Selling 


The term “retail selling” is used to designate the selling 
of goods in comparatively small quantities to the consumer. 
Both stores and house-to-house canvassers sell at retail. 
Unfortunately, retail selling as a whole is of a very poor 
grade. Very often the salesperson makes no effort to sell, 
but simply supplies what the customer demands. The retail 
salesperson is thus more apt to be an “order taker” than a 
salesman. Moreover, even supplying the customer with an 
article which he requests is often done in such a perfunctory 
manner as to give a poor impression of the store. 

Retailers handle both staples and specialties. In retail 
selling, we generally divide staples into “convenience goods” 
and “shopping goods.” Convenience goods, as the name sig- 
nifies, are those which are needed often and are generally 
needed quickly, hence, they are found in stores which are 
accessible to the purchaser. Drugs, soap, and coffee are 
examples of convenience goods. 

Shopping goods are not needed as quickly nor as often 
as convenience goods. Usually the consumer wishes to “shop 
for them,” that is, he wishes to make a comparison of the 
goods offered by a number of stores. As examples of shop- 
ping goods, we may mention shoes and hats. Retailers deal- 
ing in shopping goods may not be convenient to the homes 
of the buyers; they are ordinarily found in what is known 
as “the shopping district.” 
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QUESTIONS ON THE TEXT 


. What is meant by “the factory system’’? 
. Where did it start? 


. What is meant by a “craftsman”? 
. Where did he do his manufacturing? 


. How many people are engaged in selling in the 


United States, according to the census of 1920? Give 
your answer in round numbers. 


. Name the different classes of people engaged in sell- 


ing, according to the table on page 19. 


. Explain the meaning of the term ‘‘channels of trade.” 
. What effect have a great number of middlemen upon 


the price of goods? 


Through what channels of trade may farm products 
pass? 


Through what channels of trade may groceries pass? 


Through what channels of trade may shoes pass? 


Through what channels of trade may textbooks pass? 


Through what channels of trade may textiles pass? 


Through what channels of trade may drugs pass? 


Try of 


ome) 


. What are the three main classes of salesmen? 
. What kinds of salesmen are included in each class? 


. Define staple selling and give several examples. 
. Why is the staple salesman generally well acquainted 


with his customers? 


. Show that the distributing agencies for staples are 


constantly changing. 


. Why is staple selling becoming more difficult? 


. Define specialty selling and give several examples. 
. Explain how specialties become staples. 
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15. 


16. 


Li. 


18. 


19. 


20. 


a. What is a house salesman? 

b. What wrong impression do we have regarding the 
number of women in retailing? 

a. Is house-to-house canvassing decreasing? 

b. What articles are sold in this way? 


a. What are the two general characteristics of whole- 
saling ? 

b. Explain how these two characteristics may not 
always be present in wholesaling. 


How does retail selling compare with other types of 
selling in the quality of salesmanship used? 


Why are retail salespeople sometimes called “order 
takers” ? 


a. Define convenience goods and give examples. 
b. Define shopping goods and give examples. 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


Are the following staples or specialties? Give reasons 
for each answer. 

a. Butter f. European tours 

b. Soap g. Razor blades 

c. Diesel engines h. Lead pencils 

d. Electric fans i. Bonds 

e. Shoe strings j. Magazine subscriptions 


Why were wholesalers almost unknown during the Mid- 
dle Ages? 


Why are repeat orders more common in staple selling 
than in specialty selling? 


Why has the need for better salesmanship on the part 
of small independent grocers increased because of the 
growing number of mail order houses, chain stores, and 
department stores? 
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5. Name five articles which you consider as staples but 
which were formerly specialties. 


6. What advantages do you believe that women have as 
traveling salesmen? What disadvantages? 


7. Name five products, articles, or services which you 
think might be sold to advantage by women in a house- 
to-house canvass. 


8. In what types of stores are men especially desirable as 
retail salesmen? Why? 


9. Are the following convenience goods or shopping goods? 
Give reasons for answer. 


a. Shoes f. Sugar 

Dopbard g. Newspapers 

c. Tooth paste h. Wall paper 

d. Rugs i. Evaporated milk 
e. Silk dresses j. Bread 


10. Why are channels of trade more complex today than 
they were during the Middle Ages? 


LABORATORY WORK 


Your teacher will assign you one of the following articles. 
Consult your public library, or a retailer or wholesaler sell- 
ing these articles, and prepare a chart showing the channels 
of trade through which it passes from the producer to the 
consumer. Make your chart attractive in appearance. 

a. Athletic goods e. Coal 

b. Living room furniture f. Magazines 
c. Girls’ ready-made dresses g. Candy 

d. Cooking utensils 

Your chart, along with those of other students, is to be 
copied on the blackboard, explained by you, and criticized 
by the class and your instructor. 


PART II 
THE SALESMAN 


CHAPTER III 


THE SALESMAN’S PERSONALITY— 
PHYSICAL QUALITIES 


Why is it that one salesman will receive a cordial wel- 
come, whereas another will be given the coldest of recep- 
tions? They may represent equally good firms, sell equally 
satisfactory commodities, and in general intelligence there 
may be little to choose between them. There can be but 
one answer, the salesmen differ in personality. 

We all have some conception of the meaning of “per- 
sonality,” and yet it is difficult to define. An analysis of the 
term shows that it embraces all the physical, mental, and 
moral qualities of a man. More than that, good personality 
presumes the absence of undesirable qualities, as well as the 
presence of desirable ones. The question arises, ‘Can per- 
sonality be developed?” If it is made up of the attributes 
suggested, and if we are correct in believing that a man can 
develop physically, that his mental powers can be strength- 
ened, and that he can improve morally, then we must agree 
that his personality can be developed. 

In order to develop your personality, you must first 
analyze yourself. If business men find it profitable to analyze 
business organizations and business affairs, it is reasonable 
to infer that it will pay the individuals who conduct busi- 
ness enterprises to analyze themselves. One enthusiast has 
gone so far as to prepare a “Self-Analysis Book” in which 
to record day by day, for a period of several months, a very 
accurate analysis of oneself. Space is allowed for twenty- 
six different personal qualifications, and a system of grad- 
ing has been prepared to guide the analyst in judging him- 
self. 

Ordinarily, it is probably unnecessary to make such a 
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detailed analysis. However, even such a busy man as Ben- 
jamin Franklin found time to analyze his own character and 
to attempt to wipe out his faults. The following is his own 
account of the method he used: 

“T made a little book in which I allotted a page for each 
of the virtues. I ruled each page with red ink, so as to have 
seven columns, one for each day of the week, marking each 
column with a letter for the day. I crossed these columns 
with thirteen red lines, marking the beginnings of each line 
with a first letter of one of the virtues, on which line and 
in its proper column, I might mark by a little black spot 
every fault I found upon examination to have been commit- 
ted respecting that virtue upon that day. 

“After a year I was surprised to find myself so much 
fuller of faults than I had imagined, but I had the satisfac- 
tion of seeing them diminish.” 

If we can fix upon the main qualifications of good per- 
sonality, we shall be in a position to determine those quali- 
ties in which we are weak and to make every effort to 
strengthen them. In this chapter we shall discuss the phys- 
ical factors entering into the make-up of personality, and 
shall leave the intellectual and moral factors for the next 
chapter. 


Need for Good Health 


History gives us the names of men and women, who 
though suffering from bodily ills, have made an enviable 
success of life. Seldom can it be said, however, that their 
success was due to their lack of bodily vigor; rather we must 
admit that it was attained in spite of their physical handi- 
caps, and we can only wonder how much greater they might . 
have been if they had been endowed with healthy bodies. 

The traveling salesman is especially in need of good 
health. He needs great stamina and vitality as his powers 
of endurance are being constantly put to a test. His brain 
is in a continual struggle with the brains of other people, 
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which in itself, makes his work exhausting. He eats all kinds 
of food, sleeps in all kinds of beds, and he must often be out 
in all kinds of weather. Only the greatest precautions will 
insure good health under these conditions. 

The retail salesperson likewise undergoes a great strain. 
There is the physical weariness which comes from being on 
his feet the greater part of the day, and to a scarcely less 
degree, the same mental strain Bae the traveling sales- 
man encounters. 

More than this, good health is the foundation upon which 
most of the other factors of personality are built. Personal 
appearance, courage, industry, enthusiasm, and even cour- 
tesy are more or less dependent upon health. Cheerfulness 
is not a product of indigestion, nor does enthusiasm accom- 
pany a cold in the head. ‘Physical exuberance, surcharge of 
arterial blood, a strong heart and bounding pulse—these,” 
says Emerson, “are the basis of the powers that make men 
and nations great. In the last analysis, great human achieve- 
ments rest on perfect physical health.” Good health should, 
therefore, be cultivated by both the traveling salesman and 
the retail clerk. 


Food 


To a large degree, good health is the product of pru- 
dence in eating. The salesman must be careful as to the 
amount he eats, when he eats, where he eats, what he eats, 
and how he eats. It is no longer considered a sign of physi- 
cal vigor to overeat. Gormandizing is a great menace to 
health. It reduces one’s efficiency because the energy of the 
body, which should go into productive work, is expended 
in digesting the unnecessary food. But a far worse result 
of overeating is the poisoning of the entire system by the 
excess material. The salesman should also avoid eating 
at irregular hours, and it is well even to refrain from eat- 
ing at his regular mealtime if he is nervous or weary. 
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His surroundings should be both clean and pleasant. One 
can hardly imagine anything more detrimental to health 
than the modern quick-lunch counter with its hurry, its 
clatter of dishes, and its monotonous menu. 

The retail salesperson 
uses as little judgment in 
selecting a desirable lunch 
room as does the traveling 
salesman, and the salesgirl 
is apt to add to the offense 
by substituting a soda 
counter for a quick-lunch 
counter. Lack of common 
sense is frequently shown 
in selecting the noontime 
meal; but undoubtedly, 
the greatest offense 
against the laws of health 
is lack of care in how one 
eats, for fast eating and 
careless mastication do 
not make for good diges- 
tion, renewed strength, 
cheerfulness, or greater 
sales. 


FIG. 4. KEEPING PHYSICALLY FIT 


Exercise 


Both the traveling salesman and retail clerk secure a 
certain amount of exercise from their occupations. Unfor- 
tunately, this exercise is limited to the muscles of the arms 
and legs; seldom is use made of the muscles of the main part 
of the body. To stimulate the functioning of the vital organs 
of the body, the salesman may well spend five or ten minutes 
daily in calisthenics intended primarily for the body muscles. 

A large number of manufacturing companies now issue 
rather specific instructions for taking regular exercises. The 
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Aluminum Cooking Utensil Company, for instance, recom- 
mends six body exercises for its young salesmen. These 
consist of one breathing exercise, one exercise intended to 
stir up the liver, two exercises for the kidneys, and two 
exercises for the stomach and intestines. A few department 
stores go still further and have regular gymnastic work and 
organized games for their employees. But whether exercise 
be taken privately in one’s room, or as part of an organized 
class, it must be systematic if it is to be of value, and it 
should be remembered that no indoor exercise has ever been 
contrived which equals in benefit exercise in the open air. 


Sleep 


The nervous strain to which a salesperson is subjected 
necessitates at least eight hours’ sleep each night. One who 
has lost half the rest that nature requires simply cannot be 
in prime condition to face a hard day’s work. To be really 
refreshed, one should sleep in a well ventilated room which 
is free from noise or other disturbance. If the salesman is 
working at an unusually high tension, he should take time 
to relax for five or ten minutes several times during the 
day; a few minutes’ rest will do much to restore waning 
energy and enthusiasm. 


Bathing 


For the protection of health itself, as well as for the 
sake of cleanliness, one should cultivate the habit of fre- 
quent bathing. Not the least important effect of the bath is 
the renewed energy and feeling of vitality which it gives the 
participant. The salesman who has had eight hours of re- 
freshing sleep, an invigorating bath, and a tasty breakfast 
will be ready to tackle the most “hard-boiled” prospect. 


The Voice 


The voice is an important element in the salesman’s per- 
sonality, and very often the way he says a thing has a 
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greater effect than the words said. Through the voice are 
expressed the emotional states; indeed, it is a better index 
of one’s feelings than are the facial muscles, and hence, 
great care should be taken to use it properly. The sales- 
man who speaks so loud that he attracts the attention of 
others to himself and to the person he is attempting to sell, 
may so irritate the buyer that the sale will be lost. It is 
very important that one train oneself in the use of the voice 
so that it will be neither too low nor too loud, and that it 
will vary sufficiently as not to be monotonous. The buyer 
loses interest very quickly when the salesman speaks for 
any length of time in a monotone. 


Personal Appearance 


The salesman’s personality is indicated in part at least, 
by his appearance; and his appearance in turn depends upon, 
(1) his physique, (2) his health, (3) his care of person, and 
(4) his clothing. Some salesmen have inherited splendid 
physiques, but unfortunately, they do not always take care 
of the strength nature has given them, or they offset 
the advantages in appearance which their physique gives 
them, by being careless in dress and by showing a general 
lack of neatness. 

Care of person has much to do with the salesman’s ap- 
pearance. Too much attention cannot be given to the matter 
of clean teeth, clean hands, and clean finger nails. The sales- 
man who begins his day’s work without shaving might as 
well throw his order blanks in the waste paper basket be- 
fore he starts, for the chances are altogether against his 
using them. 


The Salesman’s Clothing 


The fourth factor affecting appearance is dress. Most 
people like to carry on business with successful companies 
and successful salesmen; therefore, the salesman should 
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look prosperous. Being well dressed does not mean being 
overdressed. Clothing should always be looked upon as aid- 
ing the appearance of a man rather than as existing for 
itself alone. In other words, clothing should be decorative 
not ornamental. 

“Costly thy habit as thy purse can buy, 

But not expressed in fancy; rich, not gaudy; 

For the apparel oft proclaims the man” 
said Shakespeare, and the salesman may well follow this 
advice. He should wear the best he can afford, but a cheap 
suit well taken care of and well pressed and cleaned, will 
add far more to his appearance than an expensive suit which 
is neglected. Some firms are so anxious to have their sales- 
men look well that they direct them to include the cost of 
pressing clothes in their expense account. The importance 
of being well groomed is recognized in the instructions given 
by the L. E. Waterman Company to its salesmen: 

“Appearance is a prime factor in successful selling. To 
be of good appearance does not mean that a salesman must 
be handsome—that his eyes must be a certain color or his 
nose or chin a certain shape. It does not mean that he must 
be tall or short, slim or corpulent. 

“There is no universal preference for human character- 
istics, but there is a strong preference for the way human 
characteristics are embellished. 

“Whether a man’s appearance wins favor depends upon 
the way he dresses and the care he takes of his person. 
Simple, neat attire marks the gentleman. It also marks the 
efficient salesman. 

“Cleanliness is the most important feature of appear- 
ance. Well-brushed hair and clean hands make a greater im- 
pression on a customer than bright neckties and fancy 
waistcoats. 

“A customer may hot refuse to buy from a salesman who 
lacks good appearance, but he will buy more willingly and 
generously from the salesman who possesses it.” 
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Clothing of a Retail Clerk 


There is a growing tendency on the part of department 
stores to standardize the type of clothing to be worn by 
employees. Some specialty shops, confectionery stores in 
particular, have actually adopted uniforms of light blue, 
gray, or white which they require all their salespeople to 
wear. Uniformity in the clothing worn by retail salespeople 
not only distinguishes them from customers, but also adds 
to the general appearance of the store. In case the sales- 
people are handling food products, the color and style of the 
uniform may give an impression of cleanliness, or may em- 
phasize an outstanding characteristic of the product. Most 
department stores frown upon excessive use of jewelry or 
extremes of any kind in clothing, for such extremes lower 
the standards of the store in the estimation of customers, 
and are apt to detract attention from the goods being of- 
fered. The following regulations for employees have been 
adopted by the H. & S. Pogue Company, one of the leading 
department stores of Cincinnati: 

“All employees are required to be neat and businesslike 
in their store attire. Women and girl employees are to wear 
navy blue or black. White or ecru collars and cuffs may be 
worn to relieve the severity of the costume. 

“In the summer months all white may be worn if so de- 
sired. All short sleeves must come to the elbow.” 

A somewhat more detailed rule regarding the appear- 
ance of employees is the following adopted by the Boggs & 
Buhl Store of Pittsburgh: 

“We request that our women employees who come in 
direct contact with the public observe the following rules: — 
(This includes mail order shoppers and messenger girls from 
offices.) 

“From October 1st to April lst wear navy blue or black. 

“From April 1st to October 1st white waists may be 
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worn. Also dark blue or black dotted swiss (pin dot) is per- 
missible. 

“Apparel should be becoming, neat, inconspicuous and 
businesslike. Some of the things to be avoided are showy 
jewelry, excessive use of cosmetics, extremes in hairdress- 
ing, vividly colored hose, and in general any personal adorn- 
ment which makes the wearer conspicuous. 

“Buyers and employees in offices and workrooms may 
wear subdued colors appropriate for business dress. Office 
employees will wear hats when shopping. 

“The dress regulations for men who come in direct con- 
tact with customers call for inconspicuous clothing. Ex- 
tremes in style should be avoided. Daily shaving and clean 
linen are especially important in giving a well-groomed ap- 
pearance.” 


Mannerisms 


A few business houses are now using the motion picture 
machine to show salesmen their own peculiarities and man- 
nerisms. We all have certain mannerisms which irritate 
others, and it is well to discover these in some way, whether 
by means of the motion picture, by having our friends tell 
us of our mannerisms, or by making a study of ourselves. 

Among the mannerisms which should be avoided are cer- 
tain nervous habits such as tapping the table with fingers 
or pencil, coughing, twirling one’s hat, and continually 
fingering a watch fob. All of these may irritate the buyer 
and certainly they tend to take his mind from what the 
salesman is saying. 

Then, there are mannerisms of speech and voice which 
should be avoided. The constant repetition of such phrases 
as, “See what I mean,” and “You know,” or starting every 
sentence with “Now,” may be considered a mannerism. If 
the salesman will give a little attention to his own speech, 
he can easily discover his weaknesses and through a slight 
effort can eliminate them. 
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QUESTIONS ON THE TEXT 


. What is your conception of the term “personality” ? 
. Can personality be developed? Explain. 


a 

b 

a. What is meant by self-analysis? 

b. Why is it desirable to analyze oneself? 


Describe Benjamin Franklin’s plan of self-analysis. 


a. Why is good health of such importance to traveling 
salesmen? 
b. To the retail salesman? 


Show that good health is the foundation upon which 
other elements of personality are built. 

In what different ways should a salesman be careful 
regarding his eating? 


Why is the exercise obtained by a salesman in his daily 
occupation not sufficient ? 


8. Why is the salesman in special need of sleep? 


10. 


dls 


12. 


13. 


14. 


Of what value is bathing to the salesman? 


Why is the proper care and training of the voice so im- 
portant to the salesman? 


a. Upon what four things does the personal appearance 
of a salesman depend? 
b. Explain how each of these affects his appearance. 


a. Why should the salesman look prosperous? 
b. “Clothing should be decorative not ornamental.” Ex- 
plain. 


What instructions regarding appearance does the 
L. E. Waterman Company give its salesmen? 


a. What is the tendency of department stores regard- 
ing the clothing worn by salespeople? 
b. What have some specialty shops done in this regard? 
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15. 


16. 


We 
18. 


19. 


20. 


What rules regarding clothing have been adopted by 
the H. & S. Pogue Company? 


What rules regarding clothing have been adopted by 
the Boggs & Buhl Store? 


What do you understand by ‘“‘mannerisms”’? 


What modern invention has been adopted by some com- 
panies to show salesmen their mannerisms? 


What are some of the mannerisms against which a 
salesman should guard? 


What mannerisms of speech and voice are sometimes 
used by salesmen? 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


Suppose a young man who does not have the best of 
health desires to become a traveling salesman. What 
would you advise him to do? 


Of what advantage is the appearance of good health to: 
a. A retail grocery clerk? 
b. A retail drug clerk? 


What advantages has an athlete as a salesman? 


How may the posture of a salesman waiting for an in- 
terview in an anteroom affect the reception clerk’s an- 
nouncement of his call? 


What will be the probable effect on customers if women’s 
dress goods are sold by a flashily dressed salesgirl? 


What would you consider as the proper type of clothing 
for: 

a. A salesman of men’s high-grade clothing? 

b. A salesman of textbooks calling on high schools? 

ce. A salesman of theater tickets? 
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7. Can a person eating regularly at quick-lunch counters 
retain good health? 


8. How may a student discover his undesirable manner- 
isms and correct them before leaving school? 


9. What objection can you see to a glove salesgirl chewing 


gum? 


10. Does it pay a retail store to have good washroom facil- 
ities for its employees? Why? 


LABORATORY WORK 


Prepare an analysis of your physical characteristics 
under the following headings: 


Oo NARS 


10. 


Health 

Strength 

Physical appearance, including height, weight, 
and carriage of body 

Facial expression 

Care of clothing 

Care of hair, teeth, hands, and finger nails 
The voice, including pitch, tone, and clearness 
Habit of looking people in the eye 

Freedom from nervous habits 

Freedom from mannerisms of speech. 


Grade yourself on a basis of ten for each of the qualities 
listed above. Be frank with yourself. 

Tell in detail how you may strengthen your weak points 
as shown in your analysis, so that your physical character- 
istics may become greater assets to you. 

Keep a copy of this analysis for your own use, and strive . 
to improve each day. Hand the original analysis to your 
teacher. It will not be shown to any other student. 


CHAPTER IV 


THE SALESMAN’S PERSONALITY—MENTAL 
AND MORAL QUALITIES 


Any list of the mental and moral qualities which con- 
tribute to the make-up of personality must be more or less 
arbitrary, for no two people will name exactly the same 
qualities. There are some half dozen, however, upon which 
practically every sales manager and every retail store pro- 
prietor will agree. 


Character 


Foremost among the desirable mental and moral quali- 
ties is character. ‘There is nothing great in the world but 
man,” said William M. Evarts, ‘and there is nothing truly 
great in man but character.”” Physical strength is desirable, 
intellectual genius is to be admired, and wealth is often the 
measure of success, but without character, the possessor of 
any of these may be an actual menace to society. Char- 
acter, after all, is man’s most distinguishing feature, and it 
is as desirable in the salesman as in the minister, the 
teacher, and the statesman. Probably the outstanding test 
of the salesman’s character is honesty—his honesty in deal- 
ing with’customers, with competitors, and with his em- 
ployers. The chapter on the “Ethics of Selling” will treat 
this subject at length. 


Courtesy 


One Saturday noon, the superintendent of a large manu- 
facturing concern left his plant and dreve into the business 
section of the city. Because of the nature of the work done. 
in the mill, he wore an overcoat and suit which, while not 
shabby, were beginning to show signs of wear. Meeting a 
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friend, the superintendent invited him to take lunch with 
him, and during the progress of the meal asked his friend 
for suggestions for a Christmas present for his wife. The 
friend suggested silverware, and as the superintendent’s 
wife had recently discussed the need for additional silver- 
ware, he decided on the spur of the moment to buy a com- 
plete new outfit. The two men walked to the store of one 
of the best-known silverware dealers of the city, and upon 
entering were approached by a salesman who inquired in a 
rather superior manner as to what they desired. The super- 
intendent mentioned his interest in silverware, whereupon 
the salesman looked him over and said, “We sell only solid 
silver here.” The superintendent flushed, turned, and fol- 
lowed by his friend, walked out of the store, and a good sale 
was lost. Even if the person making the inquiry had been 
unable to buy solid silver, such a statement upon the part 
of the salesman would have been indefensibly rude. 

This story illustrates the need for courtesy at all times. 
In fact, courtesy is probably next in importance to char- 
acter in the make-up of the salesman’s personality. A rep- 
resentative may be a recognized authority on the goods or 
services he is selling, he may have a wonderful use of lan- 
guage, and be indefatigable in his work, but he will fail in 
the end if he is discourteous. On the other hand, many a 
salesman has won success because of his innate courtesy. 
There is an inherent response in human nature to courtesy 
which is bound to affect total sales. 

We must make a distinction, however, between courtesy 
and politeness. Courtesy arises from a consideration for 
the feelings of others; politeness is mere outward form. It 
may result from courtesy, but on the other hand, it is pos- 
sible to be polite and still be lacking in true courtesy, just — 
as it is possible to be courteous and to be lacking in certain 
of the polite forms of social usage. 

Discourtesy on the part of the salesman shows itself in 
many ways, one of the most common being his insistence on 
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doing all the talking. Some of the most successful sales- 
men do comparatively little talking. True, when they do 
talk they say something, but they have learned the value 
of occasionally keeping quiet. To lose one’s temper, to act 
as though one knew it all, to contradict, to argue, to meet a 
customer’s grievance with multiple objections, to show dis- 
pleasure when an order is not obtained, to sneer at the small 
order, or to discriminate in treatment between the buyer 
giving the small order and the buyer giving the large order 
—these are forms of discourtesy which indicate lack of 
good breeding. A customer may overlook mistakes, but he 
will never overlook discourtesy. In fact, there is no place 
in modern business for the discourteous man. Business is 
the result of personal contact between the salesman and his 
customers, and success in business can only result from 
courteous contacts. 


Tact 


Tact is the art of saying the proper thing so as not to 
offend others. It is the ability to appreciate delicate situa- 
tions and to act accordingly. Many business men have edu- 
cation, experience, a certain kind of ability, and sufficient 
capital; and yet, they fail because through their lack of tact 
they continually make “breaks” which cost them customers 
and friends. Webster says that tact is ‘‘a nice perception 
or discernment.” We thus see that tact involves the ability 
to put oneself in another’s place. It means the ability to 
handle the thin-skinned customer so that he will be left 
happy. If the salesman is himself thick-skinned, he may 
be unable to understand the feelings of the customer, and 
hence, may be tactless. There is little doubt, however, that 
tact, like most other traits of the salesman’s personality, can 
be cultivated. 

Ambition 


The spur of ambition should ever urge the salesman 
onward. But ambition is something more vital than mere 
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daydreaming; it is the ever-present desire to be something, 
which causes man and woman to work as well as to dream. 
It asserts itself in the achieving of small victories, for ulti- 
mate success comes not from one great achievement, but 
from a multitude of small jobs well done. It may show itself 
in an attempt to break previous sales records or to outdo 
the work of fellow salesmen, but whatever form it may take, 
it should always be subordinated to honesty and tempered 
with courtesy. 


Industry 


Ambition sets the mark, fixes the point you seek to reach, 
and hard work gets you there. J. C. Penney, the founder of 
the system of chain stores which bear his name, was always 
an exponent of hard work. While he was still a young man, 
he obtained a job as an extra salesman in a store in Colorado. 
It was during the holiday season, and he knew the position 
was only temporary, but he worked as faithfully as though 
it were permanent. The proprietor noticed his industry and 
decided that young Penney was too valuable to dismiss, so 
he made a place for him and kept him on at the close of the 
holiday season. The next spring he was sent to Wyoming 
to take charge of a branch store, and it seemed as though 
the days were not long enough to permit him to do all he 
planned. That it might not be necessary to leave the store 
during business hours, his young son brought his dinner to 
him. At the end of three years, the owner opened a new 
store and Penney was given a one-third interest. 

Contrast this willingness to work with the spirit shown 
by the servant, one of whose duties was to wind a fourteen- 
day clock, one turn for each day. After turning seven times, 
she stopped. ‘“Why don’t you finish?” asked her mistress. 
“IT may not be here longer than this week, and I am not 
going to do the next girl’s work.” Too many salesmen take 
this attitude. They will not expend the energy necessary 
to build up future business because they “may not be with 
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DAILY PLANNING SHEET 


ORIGINAL: Immediately at the close of your day's work, plan your work for the next day on this planning sheet, making 
out this original and two carbons. The first carbon is to be mailed and post-marked, as indicated, on the evening preceding 
the day for which the work on this sheet is planned. 


This Se pee with the second carbon inside and a sheet of carbdn paper between, is to be folded once and carried 
wrapped around your prospect cards in the inside coat pocket. As each call is made during the day planned on this sheet, check 
the results in accordance with the explanation below. 


Immedistely at the close of your day, plan your next day's work, transferring to the new plan any work left unfinished 
on this. Note at the bottom of this splgnning sheet, in the spaces provided, all names added during the day to your prospect 
list. Then mail this original, clipped to such prospect cards as you are ready to report upon—with separate notations on each 
individual card—retaining for your personal file the second carbon, which is now an exact copy of this plan and report. 


If, during the day, you have made contacts not previously planned, as for example, where you have planned to see one 
man in an organization and you bave made an opportunity to see others, bring a line down the margin from the planned name 
and note in the first empty spaces the other prospects seen, 


Attached to this report is a daily letter form which will enable you to give us additional comments on your daily work 
and to discuss with us personal or business matters, - 


STATE TOWN C#m LAN Fre (Date) 


WHY DION'T HE 
Sunce [Mme aren 
POSITION e wiTn : 
OF LEAD! prosecct 
1 


TOTALS 


Number of names received during day thru cooperation from subscribers, new or old 
Number of names added to your prospect file as « result of information received from subscribers, 


SIGNATURE.........-- 
EXPLANATION 


CALL—Check the result of each cal] in the columns at the right Where PARTIAL PRES) TION—Witbout attempt to close. 
prospect js not seen, Indicate by leaving result colamos blank. CLOSE—Full Preseffation and close without enrolment. 
INTERVIEW aE papect ecen—No presentation. ENROLLED—When enrolment is taken. 


FIG. 5. PLAN A SCHEDULE OF WORK 


By using a planning sheet such as that shown above, the salesman may set his 
own tasks for the next day. 
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the company next year, and some other fellow will profit 
by their efforts.” 

Shirking is a vice which once it gets a hold on the sales- 
man alienates friends, destroys ambition, and wrecks char- 
acter. Traveling salesmen have an unusual opportunity to 
idle away their time if they so desire. No one directly over- 
sees them, and it is difficult to check up on the actual work 
done, even with a well-planned report system. It is so easy 
to stop working in the middle of the day if one has had good 
results in the morning, and it is equally easy to quit early 
on what seem to be “unlucky days.” In fact, there are 
always excuses for loafing when one wants to loaf. When 
the weather is bad, “it is too ugly to be out,” and when the 
weather is fine, one ought to “‘take in a ball game’”’ or “play 
a round of golf.” 

The best assurance that the traveling salesman can have 
of his own industry is to plan a definite schedule and to fol- 
low it closely. Such a schedule may be prepared the pre- 
ceding evening. Generally speaking, it is desirable to tackle 
hard jobs first. We all like to put off difficult work until 
later, but this indicates a weakness which should be over- 
come. The Alexander Hamilton Institute has prepared daily 
planning sheets for its salesmen, one of which is shown on 
the preceding page. By means of these planning sheets, the 
salesman sets his own tasks to be accomplished the next day, 
and puts himself on record as to what he believes should be 
done by sending a carbon copy of the sheet to the home 
office. 

The industrious salesman will find much to do in the 
evening. Many customers, who cannot be seen during the 
day, may be interviewed at that time. Then, of course, 
there is the making out of reports and the planning and - 
scheduling of work for the next day. Such matters may 
well be taken care of in one’s room at the hotel, or upon the 
train in traveling from town to town. 

There will be periods when the retail salesperson will not 
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be busy waiting on customers. At such times, a true esti- 
mate of his industry can be made. He may spend this time 
gossiping with fellow employees or, as is too often done in 
small town stores, just stand by the door or window watch- 
ing the passersby. 

This leisure time may well be used in caring for the 
stock. At regular intervals a thorough cleaning of mer- 
chandise should take place. Everything should be removed 
from the shelves, dusted, and at times rearranged. What 
can be more unattractive than a shoe store with dust-cov- 
ered shoe boxes, a grocery store with vacant spaces on the 
shelves, or perhaps with cans lying on their sides, or a con- 
fectionery store with dirty show cases. The stock back of 
the counter should be kept replenished so that customers 
need not be delayed while clerks go to the store room for 
additional material. These are all matters that should be 
attended to during spare time, and if systematically taken 
care of, they will allow little time for loafing, 


Enthusiasm 


Enthusiasm is not noise. It is the quality which makes 
the salesman’s work a pleasure. Without it, selling or any 
other work is mere drudgery. It makes an optimist of the 
salesman; he talks as though he means every word he says, 
and acts as though he would rather be selling his goods and 
working for his firm than doing anything else in the world. 

Enthusiasm is based on belief, for we cannot be truly 
enthusiastic about that in which we do not believe. Belief, 
in turn, is based on knowledge, since we cannot believe in 
something about which we know nothing. Hence, we see 
that knowledge of one’s goods and of one’s firm is the foun- 
dation of enthusiasm. 

Enthusiasm is contagious. No better proof of this can 
be found than in the school or college “pep meeting.” Ifthe 
cheer leader is full of life and enthusiasm, he will carry the 
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crowd with him. If he is cold and lacks enthusiasm, the 
cheering will be lifeless, and the meeting a fizzle. Genuine 
enthusiasm, when found in a salesman, is just as contagious 
as that of the cheer leader, and there are very few customers 
who are immune to it. 

Enthusiasm is not a quality needed by the traveling 
salesman only. The retail salesperson has just as great a 
need for it. Enthusiasm for the merchandise he handles, 
enthusiasm for the service the store offers, enthusiasm for 
the firm itself—all of these will increase his sales and inci- 
dentally his salary. But just as with the traveling sales- 
man, the enthusiasm of the retail salesperson must be based 
on belief and on knowledge. Some people perform wonders 
for a short time because of their enthusiasm, but unfor- 
tunately with many salesmen, this enthusiasm quickly dies 
out unless it brings immediate results. It is necessary, 
therefore, that the enthusiasm of the salesman be backed up 
with a large amount of courage. 


Courage 


The salesman has a greater need for courage than have 
most business employees. He needs two types of courage, 
the type which we call ‘‘daring,” which is required when he 
interviews a difficult prospect, and the type which may be 
called “persistent courage,” which keeps him at his task 
day after day when everything seems to be going against 
him. Both types of courage depend upon the salesman’s 
confidence in his goods and in his firm, as well as confidence 
in himself. Moreover, as we have already seen, both en- 
thusiasm and courage are to a very great extent the result 
of good health. 


Observation 


The salesman should cultivate his powers of observation. 
There is so much to be observed—the progressiveness of the 
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store, if one is calling on a retailer, the use he makes of his 
show windows, the extent to which the store is stocked up, 
the quality of merchandise sold, the character of the mer- 
chant or purchasing agent as indicated by the furnishings 
of his office, the appearance of the man himself, and the 
hundreds of little personal characteristics of the customer 
if one is selling behind a counter. A clothing salesman will 
not try to sell an ultra-fashionable suit to a man who ap- 
pears very conservative, nor will he show a long pointed col- 
lar to a man wearing a low-cut model. Both the traveling 
salesman and the retail clerk should observe when the cus- 
tomer is genuinely interested and when he is bored, for this 
watchfulness will enable him to adjust himself to changing 
situations. It is only through the most careful observation 
that the salesman can determine which of his selling argu- 
ments are effective and which are worthless. 


Imagination 


Imagination is the mental faculty which enables the real 
estate salesman to picture the young couple living in a com- 
fortable little home in a new subdivision, the insurance 
salesman to picture the prospect retiring in comfort before 
reaching extreme old age, and the person selling women’s 
garments to picture the customer winning che admiration 
of her friends at the next luncheon because of the beautiful 
dress she is wearing. Imagination is the ability to show an 
article in use; to picture the customer getting satisfaction 
from it. It is the power to marshal past experiences of 
both the salesman and the customer, and through these ex- 
periences to present future possibilities. Present-day sales- 
manship is more interested in selling the use of the article 
than in selling the article itself. The former requires that 
the salesman shall have both a knowledge of the article and 
a vivid imagination; the latter requires a knowledge of the 
article alone. 
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Why Insurance Salesmen Succeed 


The foregoing are but a few of the many mental and 
moral qualities which go to make up personality, and there 
will naturally be a difference of opinion as to the extent to 
which these various qualities are needed by salesmen. The 
Travelers Insurance Company gives the following as some 
reasons why life insurance agents succeed: (Notice the 
qualities of personality which this company feels are im- 
portant.) 

“A successful salesman is always tactful in introducing 
himself to the prospect. 

“He is neat and careful in his dress and habits that he 
may create the impression of his own prosperity and the 
high standing of the concern he represents. 

“He answers all the prospect’s questions and objections 
courteously, intelligently, concisely, and without too much 
detail. 

“He speaks distinctly and not too rapidly, and with an 
animated and earnest air. 

“He is never ungentlemanly nor awkward, nor unduly 
familiar. 

“He has dignity. 

“He secures the prospect’s undivided attention. 

“He makes full and proper use of the advertising matter 
furnished him by his company. 

“He knows the policies of his company, and how to de- 
scribe them in suitable language. 

“He prepares himself for the interview with knowledge 
of the prospect’s business, and of his financial ability to buy. 

“He reads at every opportunity something new relative ~ 
to his business; thus developing new sales ideas, and keep- 
ing his mind and interest stimulated. 


“He WORKS. (Nine out of ten failures are due to lack 
of industry.)” 
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1 


QUESTIONS ON THE TEXT 


a. What did William M. Evarts say about man? 
b. Explain this quotation. 


Why may the person who possesses physical strength, 
a good intellect, or wealth, but who does not possess 
good character be a menace to society? 


a. Give the story of the pp pcemteoden who desired to 
buy silverware. 
b. What was the act of discourtesy in this story? 


4. Distinguish between courtesy and politeness. 


5. What are some of the ways in which a salesman may 


10. 


iby, 


12. 


be discourteous to his customers? 


a. What do you understand by tact? 
b. How is tact related to courtesy? 


. Distinguish between ambition and daydreaming. 
. How may ambition assert itself in the work of a 
salesman? 


a © 


How did J. C. Penney get his start as a merchant? 


a. Why does the salesman have unusual opportunities 
to “loaf”? 

b. What may the salesman do to help overcome the ten- 
dency to idle away his time? 


a. Describe the daily planning sheet for salesmen which 
is used by the Alexander Hamilton Institute. 

b. How does the salesman using this sheet put himself 
on record with his company? 


What work may the salesman do in the evening or while 
traveling on the train? 


What work may a retail salesperson attend to when 
not waiting on customers? 
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13. 


14. 


15. 


16. 


17. 


18. 


19. 


20. 


Fundamentals of Salesmanship 


a. Upon what is enthusiasm based? Explain. 
b. About what things should a retail salesman be en- 
thusiastic ? 


a. Explain the two types of courage. 
b. Upon what does courage depend? 


What things should be noticed by a wholesale salesman 
upon his entering a store? 


Why should salespeople observe whether the customer’s 
interest is being held? 

What is meant by imagination. and how may it be used 
by a salesman? 


“Present-day salesmanship is more interested in selling 
the use of the article than in selling the article itself.” 
What part does imagination play in using this idea? 


What personal qualities does the Travelers Insurance 
Company say make insurance agents successful? 


Why might other types of salesmen find a somewhat 
different list of personal qualities, than that given by 
the Travelers Insurance Company, of more importance? 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


. Criticise the following statements from the viewpoint 


of courtesy: 

a. “You say our fountain pen is not fitted for account- 
ing work, but every other accountant I have ever 
met is enthusiastic about it.” 

b. “You have only sold one dozen cans since my last 
visit! Why, a real wide-awake dealer would have 
sold out by this time.” 

ce. “You don’t know what you are talking about. We 
delivered the groceries before noon.” 

d. “Only half a pound! You folks must not be heavy 
eaters.” 
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e. “That is not much of a tie you have on. How about 
one of these new striped effects?” 


2. Discuss a case of courtesy on the part of a retail sales- 
person which has come under your observation recently. 


3. a. Name five possible aims or achievements other than 
an increase in salary for which a retail salesperson 
may strive, and which indicate ambition. 

b. Name five possible aims or achievements other than 
an increase in income for which a house-to-house 
canvasser may strive, and which will indicate ambi- 
tion. 


4. How may a student use the daily planning sheet idea 
in school work? 


5. Why should care of stock be considered as a part of 
selling? 


6. “Enthusiasm is based on belief, and belief in turn, is 
based on knowledge.” 
a. Prove that this is true regarding school athletics. 
b. How does this same principle apply to selling? 


7. What are you beginning to observe about retail stores 
since you have started this course which you did not 
observe before? 


8. Describe an incident which you have observed recently 
in which the salesperson seemed to use imagination in 
selling. 


9. Tell how you might use imagination in selling each of 
the following: 
a. A fountain pen to a student 
b. An electric iron to a housewife 
c. Garden tools to an office worker 
d. Bread to a laboring man 
e. A hand bag to a young woman 
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. Soap powder to a housewife. 

. A subscription to the Literary Digest to a student 
Coffee to an old lady 

A typewriter to an office manager 

Membership in a school commercial club to a student. 


Can courage be developed? 
. Are the two types of courage discussed in the text, 


daring and persistent courage, always found in the 
same person? Explain. 


LABORATORY WORK 


Prepare an analysis of your mental and moral character- 
istics as you see them. Use the following headings: 


ik 
2. 
3. 


4 


Se eh ee 


10. 


Honesty (respect for the property of others) 
Truthfulness 

Courtesy (to strangers and unimportant people 
as well as to those of considerable importance) 


. Ambition (scholastic records, school activities, 


and lite work) 

Enthusiasm (school work and school activities) 
Industry (applied to school work) 

Industry (applied to work outside of school) 
Observation (of matters related to school work) 
Observation (of things outside of school) 
Imagination. 


Grade yourself on a basis of ten for each of the qualities 


above. 


Be frank with yourself. 


Write a paper telling in detail how you may strengthen 
your weak points as shown by your analysis so that your 
mental and moral characteristics may become greater assets 


to you. 


Keep a copy of this analysis for your own use and strive 
to improve each day. Hand the original analysis to your 


teacher. 


CHAPTER V 


THE SALESMAN’S GENERAL KNOWLEDGE 


One of the most pitiful objects in the world is the man 
who has made a fortune and does not know how to enjoy it. 
More than one so-called successful business man spends 
part of his Sundays and holidays in his store or office, not 
because his business needs attention, but because he cannot 
entertain himself when not engaged in his routine tasks. 
Even his reading at home may be confined to business peri- 
odicals. Not that the latter should not be read; most 
business men, in fact, do not devote enough time to them. 
But dull, indeed, is the life of the man who finds no pleasure 
in literature, in art, in music, in good plays, or in clean 
sports, and who has no time for religion nor for community 
affairs. The salesman should watch, therefore, that he does 
not shut out the broadest interests of life, for he must not 
only earn a living, he must live the living after it is earned. 
Of course, some men give too much time to outside matters, 
and their business suffers as a result. The salesman cannot 
play golf or attend baseball games three or four afternoons 
a week; he cannot attend lodge meetings every other night, 
or read every popular novel without having his work suffer. 
Common sense and temperance must govern his interests. 

Probably the originator of the old definition of an edu- 
cated man, as “fone who knows something about everything 
and everything about one thing,” did not have the salesman 
in mind, but it certainly applies to the ideal salesman. A 
peculiar thing is that the latter often finds the broad knowl- 
edge which is considered as cultural for the average man, 
of great practical value to himself. To illustrate: Mr. Book, 
who is a professional man, is interested in American history. 
Mr. Miller, who is an insurance salesman, is also interested 
in American history. He calls upon Mr. Book, whom he has 
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met before, notices a late biography on the living room table, 
and their conversation drifts into the field of history. Mr. 
Miller thus finds a common interest with Mr. Book, creates 
a friendly feeling on Mr. Book’s part toward him, and 
eventually makes a sale. In this case, American history was 
of practical value to Mr. Miller. ‘ 

The salesman should, therefore, be well informed in 
many fields of human knowledge, if for no other reason than 
that he may have common interests with his customers and 
may converse intelligently with them. Sports of all kinds, 
books, a recent play, or an approaching election may form 
a bond of interest between the salesman and the customer, 
but unless one can talk intelligently on these subjects, it is 
far better to avoid them. 

The study of history and civics in school and college, and 
the reading of political news in reliable magazines and news- 
papers, play an important part in the education of the sales- 
man, for there are few men who are not, to some extent, 
interested in the affairs of the community, of the state, and 
of the nation. 


As we are now living in a scientific age, the salesman 
will find that an elementary knowledge of science is almost 
indispensable, especially if he is selling such articles as 
radios, vacuum cleaners, automobiles, or electric washers, 
or any of the thousands of products in the manufacture of 
which chemistry plays so important a part. If he plans on 
selling technical goods of a more complex nature, such as 
internal combustion engines, graduation from a school of 
technology will be almost imperative. Even the retail gro- 
cery clerk in talking about preservatives, the hardware 
salesman in discussing paint, or the dry goods clerk in 
speaking of textiles, will be forced to use some scientific 
facts.- 


The salesman’s need for a thorough mastery of his 
mother tongue, and for an extensive knowledge of human 
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nature is so great that separate chapters will be devoted to 
each of these subjects. 

The salesman will be able to talk more intelligently about 
his goods if he has a general knowledge of the raw ma- 
terials of the world and their sources, methods used in 
changing them into finished products, and the types of 
transportation used in carrying them to the consumer. He 
should also have an understanding of the economic princi- 
ples involved in locating industries. This knowledge can be 
secured from a study of commercial or economic geography, 
but if he has not had an opportunity to attend formal classes 
in this subject, he may secure considerable information in 
this field by reading such periodicals as the National Geo- 
graphic Magazine, Nation’s Business, and the numerous 
trade journals. 

Americans are learning very fast to appreciate the beau- 
tiful. No better proof of this fact can be given than the 
advertisements which have appeared in late years. In ad- 
vertising every imaginable article, an appeal is made to the 
public’s love of beauty. The beautiful lines of a new car, 
the beautiful tints of new dress goods, the beautiful effects 
obtained by the use of certain building materials—these are 
examples of the hundreds of cases in which love of beauty 
makes a strong selling appeal. To the salesman, therefore, 
an appreciation of the aesthetic is most important. He 
should develop a sense of balance, proportion, and color 
taste. Nothing more ridiculous can be imagined than a dry 
goods clerk who lacks all sense of harmony of color, being 
appealed to for advice by a customer who intends to pur- 
chase material for a new dress. . 


Business Knowledge Needed 


Today, business has become extremely complex. New 
economic principles are being discovered, new ideas adopted, 
and new systems installed; hence, an understanding of some 
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three or four subjects ordinarily found in the business course 
is almost indispensable to the modern salesman. 

The first of these is commercial law. It is almost impos- 
sible for the salesperson to give a sales talk which does not 
involve legal principles at several points, and this is true 
whether the sale be made by a retail clerk, by a house-to- 
house canvasser, or by a traveling salesman. In the first 
place, every sale, whether of a daily newspaper or of a steam 
locomotive, is a contract; hence, the salesman should be 
familiar with the law of contracts. He should know who 
may contract, to what extent a sale is binding, and under 
what conditions the terms of a sale should be in writing. 
The customer may offer a note in payment of his purchase; 
hence, the salesman should understand the law of negotia- 
ble instruments. The representative of a wholesale house 
may sell to a single proprietor, to a partnership, or to a cor- 
poration, but whatever the form of the enterprise to which 
he sells, he should understand the legal status of the person 
giving the order. Likewise, he should be thoroughly fa- 
miliar with his own legal status as an agent for his em- 
ployer. 

The second commercial subject which will be of direct 
value to the salesman is commercial arithmetic. The retail 
salesperson must continually make out sales slips, and this 
requires the ability to calculate rapidly and accurately. 
Retail salespeople, wholesale salesmen, and specialty sales- 
men are all called upon at times to compute discounts, and 
many salesmen encounter problems in commission and in- 
terest. Since most sales departments today use charts in 
some form to represent the achievements of salesmen—their 
quotas, sales, calls, and expenses—an understanding of 
graphs and graphic representations is desirable. Finally, 
the salesman, like everyone else, comes in contact with prob- 
lems of taxation and probably with those of insurance. 

The third commercial subject with which the salesman 
should be familiar is bookkeeping and accounting. The 
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traveling salesman may never be called upon to keep books, 
but the systematic habits acquired through the study of 
bookkeeping will manifest themselves in the keeping of a 
record of his daily expenses and in the preparation of his 
daily, weekly, or monthly reports. Moreover, the ability to 
interpret a balance sheet may be of value to him in deciding 
whether a customer should be granted credit. True it is, 
that many firms have a credit manager who passes on the 
granting of credit, yet much is left to the judgment of the 
salesman, and his knowledge of accounts will frequently aid 
him in deciding wisely. Finally, we find that in small retail 
stores, it is not at all uncommon for one of the salespeople 
to devote part of his time to bookkeeping. 


Knowledge of the Firm 


We have been talking about knowledge, much of which 
can only be obtained by attending educational institutions 
or by reading extensively. There are, in addition, more 
specific types of knowledge which the salesman should have, 
including a knowledge of the firm he represents and of the 
goods he sells. The latter is so important that, like the 
salesman’s knowledge of English and human nature, it will 
be dealt with in a separate chapter. It may be well, how- 
ever, to discuss the importance of a knowledge of the firm 
at this time. 

Many firms, both retail and wholesale, issue manuals to 
their new salesmen, which include a brief story of the enter- 
prise and a summary of its more important policies. Other 
firms hold regular classes for their beginning salesmen in 
which the history and policies of the firm are discussed. 
But whether or not booklets are furnished or classes pro- 
vided, the salesman should make it his business to find out 
everything he can regarding his firm. The more he knows 
about his house, the more interest he will have in it, the 
more he will believe in it, and the more enthusiastic he will 
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be regarding his work. If the additional information about 
the firm causes him to lose faith in it, then the knowledge 
has still been a blessing in that it has shown him that he is 
working for undesirable employers. He should, in that case, 
secure another position at once. 


EARLY STRUGGLES OF FOUNDERS 
EARLY TRADITIONS 
GROWTH AND EXPANSION 


PRESENT OFFICERS 
PRESENT 


HISTORY 


PRESENT BOARD OF DIRECTORS 
MANAGEMENT PROMINENT STOCKHOLDERS 


SIZE OF PLANT 

NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES 

DAILY AND YEARLY OUTPUT 
NUMBER OF CUSTOMERS 
DISTRIBUTION OF CUSTOMERS 
NAMES OF PRINCIPAL CUSTOMERS 


KNOWLEDGE 
OF FIRM BUSINESS 
OF FIRM 


REGARDING GRANTING CREDIT 
REGARDING RETURNING MERCHANDISE 
POLICIES REGARDING DELIVERY OF GOODS 
OF FIRM SERVICE POLICIES 
EMPLOYMENT POLICIES 
ATTITUDE TOWARD COMPETITORS’ GOODS 
ATTITUDE TOWARD COMPETING FIRMS 


FIG 6. KNOW YOUR FIRM 


The above chart shows the minimum knowledge of his firm which a salesman 
should possess. 


History of the Firm 


Naturally he will be interested in the history of the firm. 
Many American business enterprises have had romantic be- 
ginnings. The struggles of the early founders, their deter- 
mination to succeed, and the little stories of human interest 
which can be obtained in a study of the early history of a 
business enterprise, should not only delight the salesman, 
but will frequently be of interest to prospects if the infor- 
mation is given at the proper time and presented in a dra- 
matic manner. Many a firm’s reputation for integrity and 
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fair dealing is founded upon the early traditions of the en- 
terprise. 

Of course, the salesman should know the names of the 
present officers of the company, as well as something of 
their lives. He is in a still better position if he is fortunate 
enough to be personally acquainted with them. He may 
even be questioned at times regarding the principal stock- 
holders. In fact, it is difficult to conceive any matter regard- 
ing the management of the firm about which the salesman 
may not be questioned, and he would at once drop in the 
estimation of his customers if he were forced to admit his 
ignorance. 


Policies of the Firm 


It is a mistake for a salesman to begin work without. 
being thoroughly familiar with the principles and policies 
of his company. The term “principles” is interpreted to 
mean the fixed standards which govern the concern, as strict 
honesty in dealing with customers or fairness in dealing 
with competitors, whereas the term “policies” is used to 
designate the rules which change from time to time. 

If he is to avoid embarrassing mistakes, he must be 
acquainted with the firm’s policies regarding: 

(1) The granting of credit. He should know what type 
of customers are granted credit, upon what basis the 
amount of credit allowed is determined, and the length of 
credit periods. 

(2) The returning of merchandise. Practically all 
manufacturers and wholesalers allow a return of damaged 
goods. Some allow the return of unused goods. This prob- 
lem is particularly important to the retail salesperson, for 
many retail establishments permit some kinds of merchan- 
dise to be returned after being taken from the store, but 
will not accept others, especially wearing apparel. In large 
department stores, the matter of allowing credit on returned 
goods is generally left to the adjustment department, but 
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there is still a need for the salesperson’s knowing the store’s 
credit policies, for he is frequently asked by customers 
whether goods may be returned if they are found to be 
unsatisfactory. 

(3) The delivery of purchases. A couple of decades 
ago there were but two ways of transporting goods, freight 
or express. Later came the parcel post, then trucks became 
popular for short hauls, and now, we have the airplane 
which is used to a small extent in the delivery of goods. 
The salesman must be able to speak authoritatively on the 
question of the method of delivery, and he should also be 
familiar with the length of time required for delivery. 
Frequently, a retail salesperson is asked regarding the de- 
livery policy of a store, and he should be able to tell defi- 
nitely the territory over which delivery will be made by 
truck, whether packages are sent prepaid when they are to 
be delivered beyond the truck-delivery area. He should also 
be able to inform customers whether delivery will be made 
on goods bought at special sales. 

(4) Service policies. “How long will you keep this 
watch in repair?” ‘How often will your typewriter repair- 
man be in town?” ‘Will you instruct our men how to oper- 
ate this machine if we buy it ?”’—these are typical questions 
which the salesman must be ready to answer. 

(5) Employment and inter-departmental policies. Fric- 
tion arises at times among employees because they lack an 
understanding of the duties of each official of the company 
and the relation of the various departments—sales, credit, 
adjustment, advertising, accounting, and production—to one 
another. The salesman should, therefore, familiarize him- 
self with the duties of each official and the work of each 
department as soon as possible after being employed. 

For his own sake, the salesman should learn the firm’s 
policies regarding employees. In many cases, rigid compen- 
sation policies are followed, in some, definite promotion 
schemes have been adopted, and in many houses a well- 
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defined method of preparing vacation schedules is used. 
The new salesperson can avoid many unnecessary disap- 
pointments by having a thorough understanding of these 
matters in advance. 


Competitors and Competitors’ Goods 


Finally, the salesman should know a great deal about 
the competitors of his firm and the merchandise which they 
handle. If his company grants better credit terms than do 
competitors, it forms a good talking point, and the sales- 
man should know it. If competing firms are so situated 
that transportation charges on their products are greater 
than on the goods offered by the salesman, he should know 
that, for again he has a good talking point. As to competing 
products, the salesman should know them almost as well as 
he knows his own. He should be familiar with the materials 
from which they are made, the workmanship employed in 
making them, and the prices asked for them, and thus be in 
a position to make a favorable comparison of his own goods 
with competing products, should the matter be brought up 
by a customer. 

By no means, however, should he attack competitors 
either as a firm or as individuals; rather he should empha- 
size, when the opportunity presents itself, that his firm is 
in a position to offer better service, sell better goods, or 
charge lower prices. This question will be discussed more 
at length in Chapter XXI which is devoted to “The Ethics 
of Selling.” 
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QUESTIONS ON THE TEXT 


“The salesman must not only earn a living, he must live 
the living.” Explain. 


What two extremes should a salesman avoid in inter- 
esting himself in affairs outside his business? 


“The salesman often finds the broad knowledge which 
is considered as cultural for the average man, of great 
practical value to himself.” Explain. 


Why should the prospective salesman study history and 
civics? 

What need has the modern salesman for a knowledge 
of science? 


a. Of what value is the study of commercial geography 
to the prospective salesman? 


b. How may a knowledge of commercial geography be 
obtained if the salesman has not had an opportunity 
to study this subject in school? 


Why does a modern salesman need an appreciation of 
the aesthetic? 


A knowledge of what particular phases of commercial 
law is of value to the salesman? 


a. Of what value is a knowledge of commercial arith- 
metic to a traveling salesman? 

b. Of what value is a knowledge of commercial arith- 
metic to a retail salesperson? 


a. What beneficial habits may be acquired by a sales- 
man through the study of bookkeeping and account- 
ing? 

b. How may a knowledge of bookkeeping and account- 
ing be of use to a salesman in judging a customer 
from the credit viewpoint? 


c. Of what practical value is bookkeeping to salespeople 
in many small retail stores? 
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12. 


13. 


14. 
15. 


16. 


Lic 


18. 


19, 


20. 


Why should a salesman have a thorough knowledge of 
his firm? 


According to the chart on page 64, what four general 
kinds of information about his firm should a salesman 
have? 


What specific types of information are included in each 
of the general subdivisions? 


Of what value is such information to the salesmen? 


Distinguish between the “principles” of a firm and the 
“policies” of a firm. 


a. Why should a salesman have a knowledge of the 
firm’s credit policies? 


b. Why should a salesman have a knowledge of the 
firm’s policies regarding the returning of merchan- 
dise? 

c. Why should a salesman have a knowledge of the 
firm’s policies regarding the delivery of purchases? 


a. What is meant by the term “service policies’? 
b. Why should a salesman have a knowledge of these 
policies? 


In what way may friction among employees arise as a 
result of a lack of understanding of the duties of each 
official in each department of the firm? 


With what policies regarding employees should a sales- 
man be familiar? Why? 


a. What should a salesman know about competing firms 
and their policies? 

b. What should a salesman know about competing 
goods? 
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QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


What objection can you see to a form of education 
which is limited strictly to training to earn money? 


How can a salesman who is not so fortunate as to have 
a college education secure the broad training which will 
enable him to enjoy life and which will at the same time 
make him more efficient as a salesman? 


a. How may the radio be used as an agency in a sales- 
man’s education? 

b. Discuss the radio program as a matter of common 
interest between the salesman and his customer. 


Which of the fields of knowledge listed in the first 
column below would be valuable to a salesman selling 
the articles listed in the second column? You may 
include several fields of knowledge for one article if 


necessary. 
a. Chemistry a. Radios 

b. Literature b. Rubber overshoes 

c. Music c. Bonds 

d. Electricity d. Soap 

e. History e. Motor boats 

f. Business organization f. Dresses 

g. Commercial geography g. Household furniture 
h. Civics h. Paper pulp 

i. Office practice i. Filing systems 

j. Sports j. Magazine subscriptions 


Name ten articles in the selling of which a knowledge 
of chemistry would be valuable. 


Of what special value is a knowledge of bookkeeping 
and accounting to salesmen of: 

a. Filing systems? d. Typewriters? 

b. Bonds? e. Office safes? 

c. Insurance? 
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7. Name ten articles in the selling of which an appreci- 
ation of beauty would be of advantage. 


8. With what object in view should a salesman study com- 
peting goods? 


9. What objections can you see to disparaging competing 
goods? 


10. What objections can you see to “knocking” a competing 
firm? 


LABORATORY WORK 


Secure an interview with the manager of some retail 
store in your town. Inquire as to the kind of information 
an ideal salesperson working in his store would need. Be 
sure the information which you obtain includes information 
regarding the goods offered for sale by that store, informa- 
tion regarding competing goods, information regarding the 
use of the goods offered for sale, and information which will 
be valuable to the salesperson in his contacts with customers 
and prospects. 


After the interview list: 

a. The subjects which are taught in your school 
which will be of special value to students who may 
desire to work in that store. 

b. The information which must be obtained by a stu- 
dent after being employed as a salesman by the 
store. 

Your list will be placed upon the blackboard and com- 
pared with the lists compiled by other students. Make a 
summary of the lists of all members of the class. Discuss 
this summary. 


CHAPTER VI 


LANGUAGE OF THE SALESMAN 


Every vocation requires its own peculiar tools. The 
carpenter uses the saw, the hatchet, and the brace and bit; 
the cobbler uses the hammer and the last; the dressmaker 
uses the sewing machine; the surgeon uses the instruments 
found in the operating room; the engineer uses mathe- 
matics; and the physician uses medicine. For the business 
man, however, no tool is equal to language in importance. 
We have seen that business is an exchange of values, and 
but a moment’s thought will show that no exchange can 
take place without the use of language—either spoken lan- 
guage, written language, or occasionally, sign language. 
One must use language to buy, to grant credit, to collect 
accounts, to hire employees, to train employees, to make 
reports, and to give orders. 

Language is of special importance to the salesman, for 
he has no other means of conveying his thoughts about the 
article or services he is selling. Of course, what he says 
should be re-enforced by a pleasing personality, and made 
more interesting by a demonstration. But, after all, how- 
ever fine his personality, and however impressive his dem- 
onstration, if he is unable to write or speak he cannot sell, 
for he cannot communicate to the prospect even such simple 
information as the price of his goods. Thus, we see that 
the ability to use language correctly and forcefully is one 
of the most necessary of all the qualifications of the sales- 
man. 


Effects of Incorrect Grammar 


It is true that the salesman can use incorrect grammar, 
and still express his ideas, but the results will be harmful 
from several viewpoints. In the first place, the use of poor 
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grammar will immediately lower the salesman in the esti- 
mation of the listener, especially if the latter be an educated 
person. We cannot escape the fact that we are judged by 
our language as well as by our clothes, and that good Eng- 
lish indicates that the user is a person of intelligence and 
refinement. Moreover, the use of incorrect grammar by the 
salesman may give the prospect a poor impression of the 
firm he represents. A business house can no more afford 
to be represented by one who uses faulty speech than by one 
who is careless in his appearance. Finally, the use of in- 
correct grammar is apt to draw the attention of the listener 
from what the salesman is saying, to how he is saying it, 
and anything which takes the attention of the prospect from 
the message of the salesman, whether it be improper cloth- 
ing, a harsh voice, peculiar mannerisms, or poor grammar, 
impairs his chances of making a sale. 

It is well, therefore, if you are preparing to become a 
salesman that you gain a thorough mastery of grammar. 
This is a far easier task than many people suppose. Doctor 
Henry S. Canby of the Department of English of Yale Uni- 
versity says, “Slovenly grammar, a sentence inexpressive 
because an inaccuracy in syntax blurs the exactness of 
meaning, is too common, but can be corrected more readily 
than a bad taste in neckties.” A mastery of the niceties of 
expression may well require the studying of formal gram- 
mar, but it also necessitates associating with others who use 
good English, and the reading of good literature, for we 
unconsciously imitate the language of others. Moreover, 
the great men of all ages have been students, and the busi- 
ness men of today who are really successful are students. 
They read and they read carefully. It is not necessary, 
however, that your reading be confined to that which is dry 
and uninteresting. It should include the classics, of course, 
but it may also embrace much current literature—the bet- 
ter class of fiction, biographies, scientific works, poetry, 
business books, and some of the standard periodicals, 
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Grammatical Errors 


It would be impossible in a course such as this, to go 
into detail regarding the intricacies of grammar, but it 
might be well to call your attention to the following com- 
mon errors in grammar: 

(1) Lack of agreement in number and person between 
subjects and verbs, as “The shipment of shoes were lost 
in the wreck,” instead of ‘“The shipment of shoes was lost 
in the wreck.” 

(2) Lack of agreement in number and gender between 
pronouns and their antecedents, as “The corporation sent 
their representative,” instead of “The corporation sent its 
representative.” 

(3) Confusing adjectives and adverbs, especially if the 
adjective ends in ly. 

(4) The use of the wrong tense of a verb, as “We shall 
be glad to send a sample copy,” if the action is taking place 
now. The sentence should be, “We are glad to send you a 
sample copy.” 

A number of handbooks on grammar have been pub- 
lished, some of which may be slipped into the coat pocket. 
It will be well to supply yourself with one of these hand- 
books and review your rules of grammar at your conven- 
ience. Then study your own speech; better still, list your 
errors in grammar, and make an effort to overcome them. 
As soon as possible after you have discovered a mistake in 
grammar, use correctly the expression in which you know 
you have erred. Good English is largely a matter of habit, 
and it is necessary, therefore, that you use correct expres- 
sions, not merely study about them. 


Rhetoric 


Unfortunately, many people believe that good English 
depends upon correct grammar alone. This is far from the 
case. The sales talk is an oral composition and as such it 
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should be planned and given in accordance with the laws of 
composition—unity, coherence, and emphasis. You have 
studied these three principles in your English classes and 
have learned to apply them to the sentence, the paragraph, 
the essay, and the business letter. They are just as appli- 
cable to the sales talk. The law of unity, for instance, 
necessitates our concentrating on one article or group of 
related articles. The salesman who in one sales talk at- 
tempts to sell life insurance, fire insurance, and accident 
insurance, will probably sell none of the three. 


Coherence 


The principle of coherence requires that the sales talk 
shall be so organized that ideas will be presented in logical 
order. The salesman who speaks of the appearance of a 
ear, then of its speed possibilities, again of its appearance, 
and once more of its speed possibilities, is incoherent not 
only because he does not continue with one topic until he 
finishes it, but also because he is illogical in arranging his 
various topics. However, coherence involves more than a 
logical order of ideas; it means also that these ideas shall 
be properly connected. Such expressions as “In the first 
place” and “In the second place,” clearly show the relation 
of one idea to another, but they are objectionable because 
they are so mechanical. Much hetter to use transitional 
words and phrases such as: “Therefore,” “Moreover,” “Not- 
withstanding,” ‘For this reason,” “In a similar way,” “For 
example,” “Not long after,” or “Looking at it from another 
angle.” Care must be taken not to depend too much upon 
one connective, else the sales talk will become monotonous. 

Your study of English composition showed you that 
your more important thoughts can be stressed by following 
certain laws of emphasis. These same laws can be applied 
to the sales talk, for the salesman is just as desirous of 
emphasizing important thoughts as is the essayist, the 
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writer of a feature article, the novelist, or the letter writer. 
The laws of emphasis may be applied to the sales talk as 
follows: 

(1) Emphasis through position. The beginning and end 
of any composition, whether written or oral, are the most 
conspicuous parts; hence, the salesman’s most important 
thoughts, or those which he especially desires to convey to 
his prospect, should be placed at the beginning or end of his 
talk. Without question, the most important part of the 
sales talk is that devoted to the actual securing of the order; 
so that the salesman is following the law of emphasis in 
placing that part of the sales talk last. 

(2) Emphasis may be secured by devoting to each idea 
in the sales talk an amount of time proportionate to its 
importance. Thus, the important sales arguments should 
be developed at length, whereas the unimportant arguments 
may be merely mentioned. 

(3) Emphasis through repetition. An important idea 
may be repeated in slightly varied form throughout the sales 
talk, or in the case of a slogan, the exact words may be 
repeated a number of times. 

(4) Emphasis through the mechanics of speech. Ideas 
may be emphasized by slightly raising the voice, by lower- 
ing the voice to a whisper, by pausing after an important 
statement has been made, or by speaking slowly. These 
mechanical means are very effective if not overworked. 


Building a Vocabulary 


Words are symbols of ideas; hence, your success 1n con- 
veying thoughts to others is limited by your mastery of 
words. Most of us can read and understand a great many 
words which we never use in conversation, but the salesman ~ 
is interested not so much in building up a big reading 
vocabulary as in enlarging his speaking vocabulary. 

Your vocabulary will increase through reading and 
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travel. These are rather slow processes, and if you are 
greatly desirous of developing your vocabulary, you will 
compile a new word list. Such a list may be compiled from 
a dictionary, but a far better plan is to jot down in a note- 
book new words as they come to your attention, learn their 
meaning as soon as possible, and then at the first oppor- 
tunity, use them. Unless the last step is taken, you will 
merely build up a reading vocabulary. Probably the best 
plan is to use new words first in writing, and then later on, 
in speaking. ; 


Choice of Words 


Words should be selected with a view to their exact 
meanings, for clearness in a sales talk necessitates a care- 
ful discrimination between words. The problem most often 
presents itself in the form of a choice between synonyms. 
Take for the example the three words, “pupil,” “student,” 
and “scholar”: 

A pupil is one receiving instruction from another. Every- 
one in school is a pupil. 

A student is one who studies. He may not be a pupil, 
and certainly every pupil is not a student. 

A scholar is a learned person. Few scholars are found 
enrolled in schools as pupils, but all scholars are students. 

Or take the words “farther” and “further”: 

Farther implies distance, as “He could not walk farther.” 

Further implies a greater degree, as “He would not dis- 
cuss the matter further.” 

In delivering a sales talk, the salesman should choose 
words which accord with the nature of the article being 
sold. A highly technical article, for instance, requires a 
terminology different from that used in describing a general 
or popular article. One authority, for example, has shown 
that the English language provides almost one hundred 
synonyms for the word “group,” each of which should be 
used with a particular kind of article. Thus, one should 
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speak of a group of dishes as a set of dishes, of a group of 
keys as a bunch of keys, of a group of oxen as a drove of 
oxen, of a group of cattle as a herd of cattle, and of a group 
of rooms as a suite of rooms. In each case, a synonym for 
“sroup” was selected with a view to the nature of the article. 

Words should also be selected with the type of the hearer 
or buyer in mind, for the sales talk is given, not for the sake 
of the salesman, but for the sake of the customer. If the 
salesman uses words which his customer cannot understand, 
he will fail to convince him and thereby fail to make a sale. 
The traveling salesman should be careful to avoid localisms 
and provincialisms, for words which are used in one section 
of a country are often unknown in another. 

Some words which were once used by people in general 
have become obsolete and are only understood by a few. 
Again, words which are used by the members of one trade or 
‘profession may be unknown to the members of other trades. 
It is always dangerous to use technical terms in describing 
an article to one not familiar with the trade involved, but it 
is highly desirable to use the precise vocabulary of a trade 
if you are talking to one who follows that occupation. 

In attempting to adapt your words to the hearer, never 
use incorrect language, however poorly educated your lis- 
tener may be. As we have seen, every customer under- 
stands hundreds of words which he does not use himself. 
Hence, there is little need for “baby talk,” and the use of 
incorrect English when speaking to one who has had little 
education is an insult. Nevertheless, in speaking to a un- 
educated person, one may well make a special effort to use 
simple, non-technical words. 


Hackneyed Expressions 


Salesmen frequently make the mistake of using what 
they believe to be business English, but which, as a matter 
of fact, is merely a conglomeration of hackneyed words and 
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phrases, which, because they are so commonplace, are dull 
and lifeless. Examples of these stereotyped expressions 
are: “In the near future,” “Along these lines,” “At all 
times,” “At this time,” “At the present time,” “An excellent 
value,” “Unusual values,” “Greatly in demand,” “Guaran- 
teed to give satisfaction,” “Favor” used as a substitute for 
“order,” “Advise” used for “tell” or “say.” 

Not only is the last named word stereotyped because it 
is overused, but it is actually misused when substituted for 
“tell” or “say,” since the word means to “give advice.” 


Length of Words 


Long words have generally been derived from the Latin 
or some language other than Anglo-Saxon. They have been 
added to the English language because they represent fine 
distinctions of meaning which cannot be expressed by Anglo- 
Saxon words. Hence, long words are generally more exact 
than short words. In science, where unusual accuracy of 
expression is desired, you find words of unusual length, and 
noticeably of Latin, Greek, or French origin. No better ex- 
amples of such words can be found than the terms used in 
aviation, and in the radio and automotive industries. 

On the other hand, short words are stronger than long 
words. Thus: 

DEATH is stronger than DECEASE 
BOOK is stronger than PUBLICATION 
WAR is stronger than HOSTILITIES 
THIEF is stronger than PILFERER 
HOME is stronger than DOMICILE. 

If one desires to give a fine description, he will prob- 
ably use long words; if he desires to drive home a point, he 
will probably use short words. Obviously, the continued use 
of either long or short words becomes monotonous and it is 
well ordinarily to vary them in length. The important thing 
is to select words which will have the desired effect on the 
purchaser, whether those words be long or short. 
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Slang 


In general one should avoid slang. It is objectionable be- 
cause it is inexact, and, therefore, should never be used if 
one is describing an article or a service requiring particu- 
larly accurate description. Moreover, slang gives a bad im- 
pression of the salesman to the customer and its constant 
use stunts his command of English. 


Pronunciation 


Many people who are fastidious about the correct use of 
words and about rules of grammar, are careless about pro- 
nunciation, yet it is probably true that the average person 
is more apt to notice mistakes in pronunciation than he is 
to notice mistakes in grammar or word usage. Because of 
this, a mispronounced word is apt to take the mind of the 
customer from the thought of the sales talk. 

It is interesting to notice how many words are mispro- 
nounced. Among the most common are the following: 


envelope column Los Angeles 
inquiry Cincinnati diphtheria 
data Missouri diphthong 
apparatus Lancaster interest 
conduit Roosevelt dictionary. 


Even such small words as idea, get, such, catch, across, 
and often are frequently mispronounced. 


Correct Your Errors 


Whatever their nature, make an effort to discover your 
errors of speech, and correct them. Everyone will respect 
you more, and your customers will give more credence to 
what you say. Correct speech generally denotes clear think- 
ing. It conveys the impression that you know what you are 
talking about, and for this reason if for no other, you should 
attempt to improve your use of English. 
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QUESTIONS ON THE TEXT 
Show that language is the principal tool of business. 


Give the three effects of the use of incorrect grammar. 
In what ways may a mastery of grammar be obtained? 


a. Explain what is meant by lack of agreement in num- 
ber and person between subjects and verbs. 

b. Give an example of this type of error. How should 
the sentence you have given be worded? 


a. What is meant by lack of agreement in number and 
gender between pronouns and antecedents? 

b. Give an example of this type of error. How should 
the sentence you have given be worded? 


a. What is meant by confusing adjectives and adverbs? 
b. Give an example of this type of error. How should 
the sentence you have given be worded? 


a. Explain what is meant by the use of the wrong tense 
of a verb. 

b. Give an example of this type of error. How should 
the sentence you have given be worded? 


a. What is meant by unity? 
b. How can this principle be applied to a sales talk? 


. What is meant by coherence? 
. How may this principle be applied to the sales talk? 


ome.) 


. What is meant by emphasis? 
. In what four ways may this principle be applied to 
the sales talk? 


a. How is the ability of the salesman to convey his 
thoughts to others limited by his vocabulary? 

b. What is the difference between a reading vocabulary 
and a sneaking vocabulary ? 
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How may a salesman increase his vocabulary ? 


“The salesman should choose words which accord with 
the nature of the article being sold.” Explain. 


“Words should be selected with the type of hearer or 
buyer in mind.” Explain. 


What kind of language should a salesman use in talk- 
ing to an uneducated person? Why? 


a. What is meant by “hackneyed” expressions? 

b. What is the objection to the use of hackneyed ex- 
pressions ? 

c. Give several examples of such expressions. 


a. When may a salesman use long words to advantage? 
b. From what languages are long words generally de- 
rived? 


a. When may a salesman use short words to advantage? 
b. From what language are most of our short words ob- 
tained ? 


What are the objections to the use of slang? 


a. What effect may a mispronounced word have upon 
a customer? 
b. How should the following words be pronounced ? 


Envelope Missouri Dictionary 
Inquiry Lancaster Idea 

Data Roosevelt Get 
Apparatus Los Angeles Such 
Conduit ~ Diphtheria Catch 
Column Diphthong Across 
Cincinnati Interest Often 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


In which of the following occupations is the ability to 
use English correctly and forcefully of special impor- 
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tance? Explain why you believe this to be true. 


a. Bookkeeper f. Minister 

b. Mining engineer g. Advertisement writer 

ec. Attorney h. Stenographer 

d. Newspaper reporter i. Timekeeper 

e. Chemist j. Credit and collection 
manager 


2. Explain how the reading of good literature— 
a. Improves one’s grammar. 
b. Increases one’s vocabulary. 
c. Results in a more fluent style in the use of English. 


8. Tell of an instance observed by you in which a sales- 
man “talked over the head” of his prospect or hearer, 
or in some other way failed to adapt his language to 
his hearer. 


4. Give the correct pronunciation of the following words: 


a. Envoy e. Subtle i. Precedent 
b. Patron f. Hasten j. Maintenance. 
c. Calliope g. Edinburgh 


d. Vaudeville h. Granary 


5. Give the correct pronunciation of the following words 
which are frequently accented on the wrong syllable: 


a. Absolutely e. Romance i. Disputable 
b. Equitable f. Address j. Positively. 
ce. Acclimate g. Chastisement 

d. Robust h. Comparable 


6. a. What is a figure of speech? 
b. How may figures of speech improve a sales talk? 


%. Correct the following grammatical errors: 
a. “Just between you and I, you may look for a drop in 
prices.” 
b. “There is little doubt but what shipment will be 
made this week.” 
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c. “Salesmen such as him should not be employed.” 

d. “I will speak frank and say that we cannot give you 
an order.” 

e. “If the order was filled we would have difficulty in 
collecting.” 


Correct the following errors in word usage: 

a. “I have not received a reply to my letter.” 

b. “Mr. Pollack, some party called you on the telephone 
this morning.” 

ce. “The manager can scarcely arrive here before Tues- 
day evening of next week.” 

d. “We have less men working in the factory today 
than we had a year ago.” 

e. “The two salesmen congratulated one another.” 


What would you do if you found it necessary to use a 
word which has been mispronounced several times by a 
prospect or customer? 


Can a salesman who is careless in his use of language 
in ordinary conversation use it correctly when making 
a sales talk, even though he attempts to do so? 


LABORATORY WORK 


Bring into class five advertisements in which figures 
of speech have been used effectively. If it is inconve- 
nient to bring in the advertisements, copy the five sen- 
tences upon a sheet of paper and give the names of the 
advertisements from which the sentences were taken 
and the periodicals in which the advertisements ap- 
peared. 

List five mistakes in English (spelling, grammar, mis- 
use of words) which you have observed on show cards, 
window signs, or posters in your community. 


List ten errors in English, made by retail salespeople, 
which you have recently heard. 


CHAPTER VII 


THE SALESMAN’S POWER TO REASON 


We have seen the need for the salesman’s using correct 
English. He must, however, use language so convincingly 
that his prospect will be persuaded that he should buy the 
article or service offered. This necessitates the salesman’s 
having the ability to reason as well as to convey his thoughts 
to the prospect through the medium of language. 

The salesman must furnish reasons why the prospect 
should buy at all, why he should buy the particular article 
offered by the salesman in preference to similar articles 
which will fulfill the same function, and perhaps why he 
should buy from the firm represented by the salesman in 
preference to other firms. Unfortunately, many salesmen 
do not themselves know when a thing is sufficiently demon- 
strated. They are apt to insist that a mere assertion on 
their part is sufficient, and they resent a request for proof. 
Such salesmen frequently lack reasoning ability. 

Not only must the salesman be logical during the course 
of his sales talk; he must continually use his reasoning 
ability in solving the many problems peculiar to his work. 
He must determine in advance who will make a good pros- 
pect, whether he should advise the credit manager to sell 
the prospect on a cash or credit basis, how large an order 
should be taken from the prospect, and, of course, there is 
the matter of what appeals should be made in talking to the 
prospect. These and dozens of other questions are faced 
every day, and they require logical thinking and good judg- 
ment. 

The logical thinker will use one or a combination of the 
following processes of reasoning: induction, deduction, from 
cause to effect, from effect to cause, analogy, argument from 
authority, or an appeal to universal experience. 
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Inductive Reasoning 


Experience has taught us all we know, and we learn from 
the experience of others as well as from our own. If we 
draw a general conclusion from a number of past experi- 
ences, it is said that we reason inductively. Thus, if a child 
touches a hot stove, is burned by a match, and by a fire- 


FIG. 7. THE CONVINCING SALESMAN 


The salesman must be able to use language so convincingly that his prospect 
will be persuaded that he should buy the article or service offered. 


cracker, he reasons inductively, and draws the general con- 
clusion that ‘‘fire burns.” 

Inductive reasoning is of two kinds, perfect induction 
and inference. If every article in a group of articles, or ex- 
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perience in a group of experiences, is examined before a 
general conclusion is drawn, we have perfect induction. 
Thus, if every watch in Mr. Henderson’s jewelry store has 
been tested by an employee, we might, through perfect in- 
duction, conclude that “all Mr. Henderson’s watches keep 
good time.” It is very difficult, however, to arrive at perfect 
induction because so many factors may alter the conclusion. 
Thus, if the man who tests the watches is not dependable, 
our generalization that “all of Henderson’s watches keep 
good time” would be worthless. Perfect induction is only of 
value when it is the result of expert observation. 

When a general conclusion is drawn after observing only 
a few of the members of the group to be considered, we 
speak of it as inference. Most inductive reasoning is incom- 
plete, and the question always arises, “How many members 
of a group must be considered before one can safely draw 
a conclusion?” The new salesman who has heard half a 
dozen customers praise the goods which he is selling, and 
because of the fact, makes the statement to a prospect that 
“all our customers are loud in their praise of our goods,” is 
drawing a conclusion on insufficient evidence. Actually, 
many of the firm’s customers may be dissatisfied. 


Deductive Reasoning 


For many purposes, the salesman will find inductive rea- 
soning inconvenient because it requires a great amount of 
time. Moreover, it is very difficult to collect sufficient data 
from which to draw reliable conclusions. Hence, he is more 
apt to use deductive reasoning, wherein he begins with a 
general statement, which was previously formed from induc- 
tion by himself or some other, and applies it to individual 
cases. Thus, by induction, the salesman reasoned that all of 
Mr. Henderson’s watches keep good time. Later, he learns 
from a friend that he has bought a watch from Mr. Hender- 
son, and he deductively concludes that it keeps good time. 
He reasons somewhat as follows: ° 
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(1) All the watches sold by Mr. Henderson keep good 
time. 

(2) This watch was sold by Mr. Henderson. 

(3) Therefore, this watch keeps good time. 

There are, of course, many possible flaws in deductive 
reasoning. For instance, one may start with a general state- 
ment and follow it with a negative statement regarding an 
individual case, thus making it impossible to arrive at a 
conclusion. To illustrate: 

(1) Henderson’s watches are cheap. 

(2) This watch was not bought at Henderson’s. 

(3) (It is impossible to conclude whether or not this 
watch is cheap.) 

Another form of false deductive reasoning is represented 
by the following example: 

(1) All of Henderson’s watches are gold. 
(2) This watch is made of gold. 
(8) Therefore, this watch was sold by Henderson. 

As a matter of fact, other dealers probably sell gold 
watches. 

Still a third type of fallacy is that due to carelessness in 
expression. An example frequently quoted is: . 

(1) All that glitters is not gold. This, of course is 
incorrect. If we accept this statement, we might 
continue our reasoning by saying: 

(2) Henderson’s watches glitter. 

(3) Therefore, Henderson’s watches are not gold. 

The original statement should have been worded: Not 
all that glitters is gold. 


From Cause to Effect 


This is a form of deductive reasoning. The salesman be- 
gins with a cause or supposed cause and goes to the effect 
or probable effect. It is best represented by the following: 

(1) Henderson’s watches are of good workmanship. 
(2) Therefore, Henderson’s watches are expensive. 
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Such reasoning is not always accurate since in most in- 
stances more than one cause is needed to produce a certain 
effect. Thus, the conclusion drawn above may be incorrect, 
for although Henderson’s watches are manufactured by 
skilled workmen, they may, nevertheless, be made of cheap 
material, and, therefore, may be comparatively inexpensive. 


The following extracts taken from advertisements, are 
typical examples of reasoning from cause to effect: 


“Equip your car with our tires and driving will 
become a joy; the road will be smoother, and the 
route more beautiful.” 


In the foregoing example, “our tires’ is the cause, and 
“driving will become a joy; the road will be smoother, and 
the route more beautiful” is the effect. 


“After only a few months of training, I am in 
receipt of two checks so far this month—one was 
for an article for the American Magazine; the other 
was for a humorous story in the American Mer- 
chant’s Magazine.” 


Here, ‘a few months of training” is the cause, and the 
receipt of two checks is the effect. 


“With Luco-Lac you can easily make your home 


distinctive.” 
In this case, Luco-Lac is the cause, and making the home 
distinctive is the effect. 


From Effect to Cause 


This is just the reverse of the preceding type of reason- 
ing. Thus, one may argue: 
(1) Henderson’s watches are expensive. 
(2) They must be made by skilled workmen. 
This conclusion may be correct or it may be erroneous 
since the high price of Henderson’s watches may be due to 
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the fact that they are made of expensive material rather 
than because they are made by skilled workmen. 

The following show how this mode of reasoning has been 
used in selling: 

“Over a million men enjoy instant all-night 
sleep that brings energetic, wide-awake days by 
using the new Swiss food drink.” 

We see that “over a million men enjoy instant, all-night 
sleep” is the effect, and using the new Swiss food drink is 
the cause. 

“Most men shave the wrong way—they use a 
blade a few times, throw it away and use a new one. 
That is wrong. They do not get nearly as good a 
shave with a new blade as they would if they 
stropped it before the first shave.” 

It is evident that using a blade a few times and throwing 
it away is the effect, and failure to strop it before the first 
shave is the cause. 

“Help your boy towards self-reliance. No other 
sport develops a boy’s self-reliance so surely as tar- 
get practice, and the Daisy Air Rifle is the gun he 
should begin with.” 

In the above case, helping the boy to become self-reliant 
is the effect, and target practice with the Daisy Air Rifle 
is the cause. 


Analogy 


A form of argument favored by some salesmen is anal- 
ogy. This is a kind of reasoning based upon similarity. It 
is not a resemblance between two sets of objects, but 
rather a resemblance in relationships between two sets of 
objects. The parables found in the New Testament are good 
illustrations of analogy. In the parable of the sower, the 
relation between the seed and the soil into which it fell, is 
compared with the relation of the Word to the human mind. 

The following taken from an advertisement by Willard 
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G. Myers, and appearing in “Advertising and Selling,’ is 
an example of the use of analogy in selling, for we must re- 
member that advertising is merely a branch of selling: 

“On that world-stirring flight of May 21st, Lindbergh 
says, dramatically, ‘I saw icebergs—’ 

“Now here’s the question for psychologists: What were 
the thoughts aroused in Lindy’s mind by the sight of these 
pale ghosts on the gray monotone beneath him? Did he 
think, ‘Ah, what I see is only one-seventh of that entire 
mass of ice. Below the surface is the most important part 
of that berg.’ 

“He did not! 

“He probably thought (all-in-a-flash), ‘Dangerous to fly 
too low—might hit one in the fog—how low is safe ?—what 
is the average height of an iceberg?—must be a terrible 
strain for steamship pilots—glad I’m up here.’ 

“When Mr. Average Consumer leisurely flies across the 
pages of his newspaper or magazine, does he say, ‘Ah, think 
of the tremendous amount of work that is hidden below the 
production of this page of advertising—the people who in- 
vestigated my likes and dislikes, the interviews with my 
garage man or my corner grocer or my drug store to find 
out why I buy, the work of the man who first thought of the 
single idea back of this page—the man who wrote this— 
what he thought of me when he wrote it—the artist who 
painted this lovely girl who looks so happy and carefree— 
just like my own girl—what sort of a model did he have— 
what did she really look like—did the art director like the 
painting the first time—what changes were made so that I 
would like it better—what about the typographer who set 
this ad—bet he used to be just a printer who got tired of 
setting type the regular way and tried to do it a little bet- 
ter—and a little better—well he does it fine now—what 
about that engraving in color—think of the photographer 
who made the color negatives and the printer, the etcher, 
the proofer—the number of times they compared it with 
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the painting, cursed the artist for the unusual colors he 
used, tried again, final proofs, more corrections, more final 
proofs, the assembled ad, the complete proof, the conference 
with the advertiser, the drastic changes, ad all pulled to 
pieces, put together again, changed here, altered there—all 
with the idea of making a deeper impression on me. All this 
excitement about me! Well, there’s the ad printed in this 
magazine at last! 

“No, he does NOT think that. 

“He thinks (all-in-a-flash), ‘Hum, another car ad. Won- 
der if those Hoosis cars are any good. Jim Barnes has one. 
That argument sounds good. That girl looks like Jane. 
Pretty. Those kids have a good time. Jane’s been kicking 
about that bus of ours. Maybe I ought to get a new one. 
Perhaps—’ 

“He turns to the next page.” 


Arguments from Authority 


The salesman may frequently use the opinion of a recog- 
nized authority as a basis for reasoning. Thus, Mr. Hender- 
son, in proving the accuracy of the Hamilton watch which 
he sells, may say, “The Twentieth Century Limited, the 
New York Central’s famous fast train between New York 
and Chicago, is run on Hamilton time. So is the Broadway 
Limited, the Pennsylvania’s splendid New York-Chicago 
flyer.” 

We must not forget, however, that an authority in one 
field is not entitled to speak as an authority in other fields. 
Thus, a railroad engineer may be an authority on the time- 
keeping qualities of watches, but not on the purity of the 
gold used in watch cases. Too often, unfortunately, sales- 
men quote high public officials or prominent business men as 
authorities in fields in which their opinions are valueless. 
A great chemist’s opinion of the tone of a piano may be 
worthless, and a stockbroker’s opinion of the architectural 
features of a house may be totally ridiculous. 
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Appeal to Universal Experience 


Salesmen frequently appeal to universal or common ex- 
perience. “It is a well-known fact,” “Everybody considers,” 
“Everyone knows,” are expressions which represent such 
appeals. The use of the appeal to universal experience is 
legitimate when it accords with the facts ascertained in 
other ways, but it should always be backed up by acceptable 
proof. Proverbs and maxims are examples of appeals to 
universal experience and they seem to have considerable 
weight when aptly used by the salesman. 


The Method of Elimination 


Occasionally the salesman can prove the point he has 
attempted to make by the method of elimination. By this 
method, he disposes of all possible objections to the stand he 
has taken. If he is selling a certain form of life insurance, for 
instance, he might show that all other forms are undesirable. 
He is then ready to give the arguments in favor of the form 
of insurance which he advocates. In the case we have sug- 
gested, it would be unwise to use the elimination method 
unless it were possible to prove absolutely that all other 
forms of insurance, save the one advocated, were unde- 
sirable; otherwise, he would merely be giving publicity to 
them. It is also true that the greater the number of possible 
alternatives to the proposition advocated by the salesman, 
the more difficult it is to use the elimination method. 


Don’t Argue 


State one reason at a time. The salesman who confuses 
two or three reasons not only breaks a law of logic, but be- 
comes incoherent in his use of language. Above everything 
else, the salesman should refrain from arguing. He should 
endeavor to think and talk logically in order to secure a 
sale, not to win a debate. Argument always involves a con- 
sciousness of antagonism and antagonism will kill any sale. 
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QUESTIONS ON THE TEXT 
Is correct English necessarily convincing English? 


The salesman must furnish reasons why the prospect 
should do what three things? 


a. What do you understand by inductive reasoning ? 
b. Give an example of inductive reasoning. 


What are the two kinds of inductive reasoning? 


a. Why is it difficult to arrive at perfect induction? 
b. What question always arises when inference is used? 


a. What do you understand by deductive reasoning ? 
b. Give an example of deductive reasoning. 


a. Give three types of flaws in deductive reasoning. 
b. Give an example of each. 


Explain with an example what is meant by reasoning 
from cause to effect. 


a. Why is such reasoning not always accurate? 
b. Give an example of fallacious reasoning from cause 
to effect. 


Explain with an example what is meant by reasoning 
from effect to cause. 


a. Why is such reasoning not always accurate? 
b. Give an example of fallacious reasoning from effect 
to cause. 


a. What do you understand by analogy? 
b. Give an example of analogy. 


Tell how analogy was used in the Willard G. Myers’ 
advertisement. 


a. What do you understand by arguing from authority? 
b. Give an example. 
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a. How may reasoning from authority sometimes be 
fallacious? 
b. Give an example of such fallacious reasoning. 


a. What do you understand by an appeal to universal 
experience? 
b. Give an example. 


a. When is an appeal to universal experience fallacious? 
b. Give an example. 


a. What do you understand by the elimination method 
of reasoning? 
b. Give an example. 


When would it be unwise to use the elimination method ? 


Why should the salesman not argue? 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


Under what conditions would you as a salesman of 
radios have to convince the prospect: 

a. That he should buy some kind of a radio? 

b. That he should buy your particular make of radio? 
ce. That he should buy from your firm? 

Explain how the following reasoning is fallacious: 
“Both Korona and Company and the Young Printing 
Company prefer our ink; in fact, it is preferred by the 
majority of printers.” 

Which form of reasoning, deductive or inductive, must 
come first? Explain. 

Explain how the following reasoning is fallacious: 
“Our apples are hand picked; if Mrs. Dougherty had 
some hand picked apples on her table, she must have 
bought them from us.” 

Give an example of fallacious reasoning which you have 
heard recently, and tell in what way it was fallacious. 
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6. For each of the following articles or services make a 
statement which involves reasoning from cause to ef- 


fect: 
a. Overshoes d. Bottled milk 
b. Electric power e. A residence. 


c. A newspaper 


7. For each of the following articles or services make a 
statement which involves reasoning from effect to 


cause: 
a. A hotel d. Chocolate bars 
b. An advertising agency e. Coal for household use. 


c. A fire extinguisher 


8. Do you like or dislike the use of analogy as a means of 
reasoning? Explain. 


9. Do you think that the opinion of a prominent person, 
such as a statesman, a scientist, or a business executive, 
on articles about which he has no more than ordinary 
knowledge, has an influence on the buying public? Ex- 
plain. 


‘10. Explain the difference between reasoning and arguing. 


LABORATORY WORK 


Bring into class examples of, (a) true, (b) false reason- 
ing of each of the following types: 
1. Inductive 4. Effect to cause 
2. Deductive 5. Analogy. 
3. Cause to effect 


Collect these examples from advertisements or from sales 
letters. If possible, bring in the original advertisement or 
letter. If it is not possible to bring in the original, make an 
exact copy. Arrange the examples in the order of the types 
of reasoning given above. The examples will be placed on 
the blackboard and discussed by the class. 


CHAPTER VIII 


THE SALESMAN’S KNOWLEDGE OF 
HUMAN NATURE 


It has been shown that language is the principal tool of 
the salesman, and that his success will depend very largely 
upon his ability to use language skillfully, in other words, 
upon his ability to talk logically. However, he must also 
know something about the material upon which he is to 
exercise his skill. The carpenter supplements his skill in 
handling tools with an understanding of the nature of vari- 
ous kinds of lumber, for one kind of wood requires one type 
of saw and another kind of wood needs an entirely different 
type of saw. The surgeon not only has a technical acquain- 
tance with his instruments; he also understands the human 
body upon which he operates. So it is with the salesman. 
He must, to be sure, be able to use words skillfully, but he 
will only obtain the best results when he understands human 
nature, for human nature is the material with which the 
salesman works. 

The salesman may well start with a study of the actions 
of the normal or average person, for if he understands the 
underlying causes of people’s actions, he shall have less dif- 
ficulty in influencing them to act as he desires. All our 
actions are the result of wants. Some of these wants, such 
as the desire to provide for old age, are the product of rea- 
son; others, such as a desire for food, are instinctive, by 
which we mean that they have been inherited from our an- 
cestors. All wants, whether they are the result of reason or 
of instinct, may be motives for buying. In other words, 
everyone who purchases an article or a service does so be- 
cause he has an innate want for that article or service, or 
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because he has reasoned out to his own satisfaction that he 
should have the article or service. 

Certain buying motives are common to all people; thus, 
appetite is a buying motive which is found in every indi- 
vidual. Some buying motives are found in everyone, but not 
to the same degree; thus, the desire for comfort is quite 
general, but it is not equally strong in all persons. Still 
other buying motives may be strong in some individuals 
but may be entirely lacking in others; thus, loyalty to one’s 
school, college, or fraternal organization might be a motive 
for a student’s buying a pin or a pennant, but undoubtedly 
there are many students for whom this motive would have 
no appeal. 

Of course, we must recognize that people also have mo- 
tives for refusing to buy, the most common of which is 
thrift, and it is a waste of time to attempt to break down 
or weaken these opposing motives. In fact, a sale will only 
be consummated when the salesman stresses a buying mo- 
tive to such a degree that it overshadows the prospect’s 
motive for refraining from buying. 

Let us suppose, for example, that you work in a men’s 
clothing store and have just sold a shirt to a customer. 
While wrapping up the shirt, you mention the fact that you 
have just received a quantity of new neckties in designs 
which will harmonize with the shirt he has purchased. The 
customer shows an interest, and immediately asks the price. 
You tell him $2.00, but his motive for saving is strong, and 
his interest wanes. You must stress a buying motive which 
is stronger than his motive for saving. You have already 
appealed to his love of beauty and harmony of design, and 
have failed to make the sale. Comfort as a buying motive 
would be of no value, for one necktie is probably as comfort- 
able as another. Pride of possession might be used, but 
ordinarily pride of possession is not the dominant motive 
when men buy small articles of clothing. If, however, you 
can prove that this particular style of tie is being worn by 
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the best dressed men of the community, you will appeal to 
his instinct of imitation, and you may make a sale. 

It is impossible to list all the motives which cause people 
to buy. There are, however, a number which are generally 
recognized, and of these the following are the most im- 
portant: 


Self-Preservation 


Primitive man fought continually against cther men, 
against wild animals, and against the forces of nature, for 
the preservation of his life and of the lives of the members 
of his family. Today the struggle for self-preservation con- 
tinues, not as a conflict with wild animals, but as a fight 
against disease, and as a struggle to obtain a living. Occa- 
sionally it takes the form of an encounter with robbers, 
thieves, and other parasites of society. The salesman who 
realizes how strong is this instinct of self-preservation, 
utilizes it in selling revolvers, locks, fire extinguishers, or 
disinfectants, and in so far as it applies to the modern 
economic struggle, he may also appeal to it in selling insur- 
ance or correspondence school courses. _ 


Imitation 


We are all imitators to some extent. We wear the style 
of clothing which our associates wear; we read the books 
which others read, whether or not they have merit; we 
spend our summer vacations at the most popular summer re- 
sorts; we play the game which is attracting popular atten- 
tion at the moment; we look in the window in which others 
are looking; and we yawn when others yawn. Probably no 
buying motive is appealed to more extensively than is imi- 
tation. The salesman may appeal to it by quoting some 
authority who has endorsed an article, or by simply naming 
those who have bought the article; indeed, it is a common 
practice of house-to-house canvassers to read to the house- 
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wife a list of her friends and acquaintances who have 
bought the product he is selling. One of the best methods 
of employing imitation as a buying motive is to speak of 
the experiences of others with the article. The salesman of 
shrubbery, for instance, may explain that “Doctor Platt 
always trims off about a third of his rose bushes before 
planting them.” He thus suggests that Doctor Platt has 
bought his rose bushes from the present salesman. 

An appeal to the motive of imitation must be made tact- 
fully, however, as even those who imitate extensively resent 
the intimation that they simply “follow the leader.” The 
statement that ‘you should buy an overcoat of this pattera 
because Mr. Hedden bought one of the same kind this morn- 
ing,” would be more apt to irritate the prospective customer 
than it would induce him to buy. 


Pride of Possession 


Most people desire the admiration of their fellows. This 
desire is the underlying cause for the pride of possession 
exhibited by the child who insists that everyone shall ex- 
amine his new toy, by the farmer who takes his visitors to 
the barn to show his pure-bred stock, by the laborer whe 
shows his fellow workers his new pipe, and by the million- 
aire who conducts a group of friends on a tour of inspection 
through his new yacht. Everyone likes to be attractively 
dressed, and hence, pride of possession may make a most 
effective appeal in selling clothing, but it is also a desirable 
motive to which to appeal in selling real estate, furniture, 
automobiles, and in fact, most articles with which the pur- 
chaser will come in personal contact. 


Vanity 


Most people are possessed of vanity in some form. The 
business man appreciates a compliment upon his establish- 
ment, and the woman shopper likes to have it intimated that 
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she has good taste. A very successful merchant in one of 
our eastern cities frequently asks customers for their opin- 
ion regarding matters in which he knows they are inter- 
ested. He may ask a local politician for his opinion of a 
coming election, or he may inquire of someone who travels 
extensively as to which hotels and motor routes he con- 
siders best. An appeal to another’s judgment is a form of 
flattery which is very effective when not overdone. 

A customer’s vanity may be appealed to in various ways, 
depending upon the goods being sold. Vanity is being ap- 
pealed to when the salesman of men’s clothing says, “I see 
you are a good judge of clothing,’ or when the sporting 
goods salesman says, “Being a good player yourself, you 
will appreciate this new golf club.” In appealing to vanity 
as a buying motive, however, the salesman must be careful 
not to appear insincere. 


Ease and Comfort 


Most people are interested in articles which give them 
comfort or more leisure time. An appeal to love of ease and 
comfort may be made in selling furniture, automobiles, 
vacuum sweepers, electric irons, electric washers, weather- 
stripping, and clothing. It is doubtful, however, whether 
comfort makes as strong an appeal in selling clothing as 
does imitation. In appealing to the motive of comfort, the 
salesman really sells the service which the article performs 
rather than the article itself. 


Desire for Gain 


We have seen that with most people thrift is a reason 
for not buying. Frequently, however, those in whom thrift 
is an outstanding characteristic, also have a passionate de- 
sire for gain, and this acts as a motive for buying certain 
articles or services. This motive is most frequently appealed 
to in selling to wholesalers and retailers. The merchant may 
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be shown that he can make a large profit on each article 
resold, or he may be persuaded that the demand for the 
article will grow, and that increased sales will result in a 
gain. This motive is also used when selling stocks, bonds, 
real estate, or any service from which an income may be 
derived; and it is frequently appealed to when selling adver- 
tising or mercantile agency service, since these may affect 
profits indirectly. 


Family Affection 


There are few men or women who will not make great 
sacrifices for their families. The average father works and 
plans in order that he may increase the happiness of his 
wife and children, the mother sacrifies everything for the 
home, and the love of brothers and sisters for one another 
has become proverbial; hence, family affection is one of the 
strongest motives underlying human actions. It can only 
be appealed to, however, in selling a limited number of ar- 
ticles or services. An examination of the advertisements of 
life insurance, jewelry, and candy will soon convince you 
that they are sold very largely through an appeal to family 
affection. 


Bargain Hunting 


Most women like to shop. They take great pleasure in 
securing bargains; hence, an appeal to the bargain hunting 
motive is nearly always profitable in selling to women. A 
bargain makes a strong appeal to some men also, but prob- 
ably not to the extent that it does to women. Because of 
this fact, and because most retail buying is done by women, 
bargain hunting as a buying motive is stressed to a far 
greater extent by retail salespeople than it is by traveling 
salesmen. 

Commodities may be purchased because of many other 
motives, among them being the following: 
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Appetite Love of cleanliness 
Love of beauty Desire to excel 
Gregariousness Desire for knowledge 
Social leadership Sympathy 

Curiosity Love of pleasure 
Loyalty Religion. 


What Motives to Appeal To 


The motive which will cause a prospect to buy an article 
at one time, under one set of conditions, may have practi- 
cally no effect if the conditions change. For example, a man 
may buy a house which his wife admires, because of his 
affection for her. Later, he may buy a second house as an 
investment, and in this case, his motive is a desire for gain. 
A number of industries may grow up around his home and 
he may again buy a house, this time in a suburban district, 
and now his motives are a desire for health and cleanliness. 

Seldom is a sale consummated through an appeal to one 
motive only. A customer may decide to buy an overcoat 
because of his love of comfort. He will, however, choose one 
coat out of many because, in addition to its satisfying his 
love of comfort, it also appeals to his vanity, his pride of 
possession, and his desire to excel others. 


Fear 


To some extent at least, fear is found in the make-up of 
everyone. Some of us fear physical pain, others fear sick- 
ness, unemployment, or the criticism of friends. A few 
articles or services lend themselves readily to an appeal to 
fear; in fact, this motive has been extensively used in sell- 
ing life insurance, fire insurance, automobile tire chains, 
tooth paste, and mouth washes. But after all, fear is a 
negative characteristic, and we are learning that the best 
results in all fields of human activity come from positive 
rather than from negative motives. The boy is more apt to 
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exercise in the open air because he knows it will make him 
strong and healthy, than because he fears that a lack of 
such exercise will make him sick. The same principle ap- 
plies to selling. The life insurance agent who pictures the 
old man living in comfort on an annuity paid by the insur- 
ance company, has undoubtedly appealed to a stronger mo- 
tive for buying insurance than the agent who, by picturing 
the old man spending his last days in the poorhouse, appeals 
to fear. 

In general, it is better to appeal to a desire for health 
than to a dread of sickness, to a desire for happiness than 
to a fear of sorrow, to a love of beauty than to a hatred of 
ugliness. Moreover, it is questionable whether the fear mo- 
tive really sells the customer permanently, for the person 
who buys insurance because he is afraid may get over his 
fear, but the person who buys insurance because of his 
affection for his family will ordinarily not lose that affection. 


Friendliness 


The salesman should not only appeal to the chief buying 
motives of his customers; he should also endeavor to 
strengthen the personal ties between them and himself. 
Many people have a misconception of the term “friendli- 
ness.” It does not signify that the salesman must go around 
with a constant grin on his face, for serious thoughts are 
invariably reflected in a serious demean. But he will un- 
doubtedly get further if he approaches the prospect in a 
friendly manner and if he retains throughout the interview 
a courteous attitude than if he attempts to sell with a “chip 
on his shoulder.” Selling is not warfare. It is a give and 
take proposition, and to no activity in life does the Golden 
Rule apply more fully. 
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QUESTIONS ON THE TEXT 
Why must the salesman know human nature? 


a. “All our actions are the result of wants.” Explain. 
b. In what two ways are our wants produced? 


Are all buying motives equally strong in all people? 
Explain. 


a. What is the chief motive for refusing to buy? 
b. Can the salesman hope to destroy this motive? 


. What is meant by self-preservation? 
. Why does man have need for this instinct today? 


ome) 


a. Show that we all imitate others to some extent. 
b. To what extent is this buying motive used by sales- 
people? Explain. 


Explain the right and wrong methods of appealing to 
imitation as a buying motive. 


a. Explain the term “‘pride of possession.” 

b. Give an example showing that pride of possession 
is instinctive in everyone. 

c. With what articles may this motive be used? 


How may a customer’s vanity be used by the salesman? 


With what articles may an appeal to a customer’s love 
of ease and comfort be used? 


“In appealing to the motive of comfort, the salesman 
really sells the service which the article performs rather 
than the article itself.” Explain. 


a. What motive for buying may frequently be found 
in those in whom thrift is strong? 

b. With what class of buyers is desire for gain a strong 
buying motive? 
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a. Show that family affection is strong in most people. 
b. With what articles can family affection be used to 
advantage? 


Why is bargain hunting of more importance in retail 
selling than in wholesale or specialty selling? 


Give ten buying motives in addition to those already 
discussed. 


Explain how buying motives do not always have the 
same appeal when selling the same article. 


Explain how more than one buying motive lies back of 
most purchases. 


. With what articles or services has fear been used as a 


buying motive? 
What are the objections to appealing to fear? 


“Selling is not warfare.” Explain. 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


In which of the following occupations does a knowledge 
of human nature play an important part, and which are 
based primarily on a knowledge of material things? 


a. Stenographer e. Dressmaker h. Newspaper 
b. Attorney f. Actor reporter 
c. Salesman g. Credit manager i. Accountant 
d. Machinist ji. Engineer 


What is the difference in the buying motive of a stu- 
dent who buys a baseball for his own use, and a student 
who buys a ticket to a baseball game? 


A railroad engineer and a railroad president each buy a 
watch. 
What buying motives will be found in each case? 
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4, What buying motives may be the basis for the purchase 
of an automobile by: 
a. A farmer? d. A traveling saiesman? 
b. A physician? e. A father of several children? 
c. A society woman? 


5. Give ten articles in the selling of which the salesman 
may appeal to pride of possession. 


6. a. Define gregariousness. 
b. Name five articles in which the gregarious instinct 
plays an important part as a buying motive. 


Can the Golden Rule be successfully applied to selling? 


What motives may cause a man to buy refreshments— 
a. In case of an appointment with a business friend? 
b. After a day of physical labor? 

c. After taking his family to a theater? 


9. How would you determine what appeal to make? 


10. How would you determine during your sales talk what 
buying motives are strongest in the prospect? 


LABORATORY WORK 


List the following articles and after each give your two 
main reasons for having bought it: 

(a) Your last suit of clothes or dress; (b) The last meal 
you bought at a restaurant; (c) The last magazine you 
bought; (d) Admission to the last picture show attended ; 
(e) The last tooth paste you bought. 

Your instructor will collect your papers and without 
mentioning names will read out the motives of each student 
in buying each article. The entire class will list these mo- 
tives, either on the blackboard or on paper. 


a. Determine which motives seem especially to influ- 
ence students in buying each of the articles named. 


b. Would these same motives appeal to other people? 


CHAPTER IX 


KNOWLEDGE OF THE GOODS 


The idea that a salesman is born, not made, often carries 
with it the corollary that a real salesman can sell anything, 
that he can change over night from selling hams to selling 
gas engines, and that he will be equally successful at both. 
We are rapidly learning that this conception of a salesman 
is entirely erroneous; no one can sell that with which he is 
not familiar. Of course, if a demand exists for an article, a 
salesman may take orders for it even though he knows little 
about it, but, as has been pointed out in Chapter II, a mere 
order taker is not a salesman. 

We have all had the experience of buying or attempting 
to buy from a salesman who did not know his goods. It is 
not at all uncommon to meet a retail salesperson who does 
not know where the article he is attempting to sell is man- 
ufactured; for what purposes it can be used; or of what 
materials it is made. In some cases, the salesperson will 
admit that he does not know, but in others, he will attempt 
to impress the buyer with a knowledge which he does not 
possess, and thus leads him into purchasing something un- 
suited for the purpose for which it is bought. The sales- 
person does not intend to be dishonest; indeed, he may 
actually believe he is telling the truth; but the effect on the 
purchaser is the same as though actual dishonesty had been 
intended, and a possibie future customer is lost. 


Superlatives Often Indicate Ignorance 


One of the best indications that the salesperson does 
not know his article as he should is his excessive use of 
superlatives. Such indefinite expressions as “‘best,” “‘finest,” 
“oreatest,”’ and “classiest” denote, of course, an inadequate 
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vocabulary on the part of the salesman, but they also indi- 
cate a lack of knowledge of the goods sold. The salesperson, 
having only a superficial knowledge of the article, can ex- 
press himself only in superficial language. We do not use 
definite words and phrases to represent hazy and indefinite 
ideas. 

A lack of knowledge of goods sold, while especially no- 
ticeable among retail salespeople, is by no means confined 
to them. It is found to a less extent, perhaps, among all 
classes of salesmen. However, large business houses are 
demanding more and more that their salesmen shall know 
their goods before they attempt to sell. Even insurance 
agents are expected to know the policies they sell, as is in- 
dicated by the following instructions given the agents em- 
ployed by the Travelers Insurance Company: 

“The Travelers Insurance Company desires agents in its 
employ to know their business thoroughly, and above all to 
know the contracts which they have to sell, and to sell them 
intelligently, honestly—and if they do this they can also 
sell them fearlessly. An agent should know his contracts 
so thoroughly that he has a mental picture of every one of 
them indelibly stamped on his memory. He should have 
them so thoroughly memorized that he can present them in 
an enthusiastic and interesting manner. 

“We admit that some salesmen can sell insurance with- 
out training for even an imaginary company, but we are 
sure that no man, however gifted he may be with personal 
magnetism, wit, flow of language, and ability to ‘size up’ a 
prospect, can possibly sell as many policies in a manner sat- 
isfactory to this company and to his prospect without know- 
ing his business thoroughly and imparting this knowledge 
to a large number of people. 

“A thorough knowledge of your business will inspire you 
with confidence, fill you with enthusiasm, and enable you to 
present the salient points of your contracts in glowing 
terms, thus making success in your calling sure. It will en- 
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able you to say the right thing at the right time, bringing 
forth those points in which you readily see the prospect is 
most interested.” 


In order to insure that their salesmen will know their 
products, it is a common practice for medical supply houses 
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The above chart shows the minimum knowledge of his goods which a salesman 
should possess, 


to employ graduate physicians to sell medical supplies, for 
book publishers to employ teachers to sell books, and for 
manufacturers of machinery to employ young men who have 
studied mechanical engineering to sell their products. One 
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of the largest coal mining companies in the country employs 
as salesmen young men who have had mining engineering 
courses in college, and even with this training they are re- 
quired to work in and around the mines for a period of six 
months before being sent on the road. Part of this time 
they are required to pick slate and other foreign substances 
from the coal as it is taken from the mine, and part of the 
time they act as firemen in the power house. This experi- 
ence insures their being able to talk with assurance regard- 
ing the quality of coal they sell and to explain the proper 
method of using the coal in power plants. Similar plans are 
followed by other lines of business. 

A thorough knowledge of the article being sold is de- 
sirable, not only because it may supply the.galesman with 
desirable information to be imparted to the customer, but 
because it reacts on the salesman’s personality. Enthusiasm, 
as we have seen, is based on knowledge. One simply cannot 
become enthusiastic about a product of which he knows 
little. If for no other reason, therefore, than that knowledge 
creates in the salesman an enthusiasm for his goods and 
adds to his self-confidence, employers should insist that 
their salespeople study their goods. 

The question naturally arises, “What should a salesman 
know about his goods?” The answer will depend upon the 
nature of the goods sold and the type of buyer to whom 
they are to be sold. The grocery salesman handling many 
articles need not know as much about each article he sells 
as a carpet salesman must know about carpets, or as a 
lumber salesman must know about his product. 

Again, the salesman who deals with a highly intelligent, 
and perhaps, a highly educated class of customers will nat- 
urally need to know more about his goods than will the 
salesman who sells to an illiterate group. Generally speak- 
ing, the salesman’s knowledge of his goods should embrace 
the various poirts which are given in the chart on the pre- 
ceding page. 
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History of the Product 


With some forms of merchandise, a knowledge of the 
history of the article and of its manufacture is rather essen- 
tial. This is especially true of goods of an artistic nature, 
such as pictures, furniture, and Oriental rugs. A knowledge 
of the history of furniture is almost indispensable to the 
furniture salesman since period furniture has become so 
popular, but a knowledge of the history of his goods and of 
their manufacture or use may be utilized by salesmen of 
numerous other articles. For instance, a knowledge of the 
history of the game of baseball and of the players of the 
past, together with the records of former teams, would cer- 
tainly be invaluable to the salesman of sporting goods. 


Methods cf Manufacture 


Many a salesgirl was forced to admit her ignorance when 
first asked about the making of rayon, and hundreds of 
salespeople still have the most hazy idea as to how it is man- 
ufactured. For years housewives have been discussing the 
relative merits of cane and beet sugar in the making of 
jellies and preserves, yet few, indeed, are the grocery sales- 
men who can talk intelligently about these two wares, their 
manufacture, and their chemical composition. 

The salesman who knows from what materials his goods 
are made will be ready with a variety of sales arguments, 
for the materials used in manufacturing an article affect 
its price, wearing quality, sanitary qualities, and beauty. 

And now let us see how a knowledge of the processes 
used in manufacturing helps the salesman. Price is greatly 
affected by the cost of handling goods. Some merchandise, 
such as sugar, is manufactured in high buildings where 
gravity is used as a means of conveying materials from one 
floor to another. This method is very much cheaper than is 
the conveying of materials from one part of a building to 
another by human strength or even by electric or steam 
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power, and we thus have one reason for the relatively low 
price of sugar. On the other hand, the special lighting and 
ventilating systems which are required for the manufacture 
of some articles are bound to result in higher prices. 

But purchasers are not interested in price alone. Every- 
one is interested in good health, and, hence, it is decidedly 
to the advantage of the salesman to be able to discuss the 
sanitary conditions under which goods, especially clothing 
and food products, are produced. 

Sometimes salesmen may be called upon to explain most 
unusual manufacturing conditions. An example is that of 
the American creamery which exhausted its entire supply 
of bacteria used in manufacturing Roquefort cheese. Before 
it could again manufacture the product, it was necessary to 
send to Europe and secure a new supply. During a period 
of some months, the salesmen representing this creamery 
were unable to sell American-made Roquefort cheese and it 
was only through their knowledge of the peculiar method 
used in manufacturing Roquefort cheese that they could 
explain the situation satisfactorily to their customers. 

Some customers will buy union-made goods only. On 
the other hand, some manufacturers insist upon buying 
materials produced in non-union or open shops. Here again 
the salesman must have a knowledge of the manufacture 
of the goods he is selling if he is to talk intelligently about 
such matters. Moreover, labor conditions affect the price 
of the finished goods as well as the quality of workmanship. 


Methods cf Transporting Goods 


Some goods require special crating and great care in 
unpacking. When this is the case, the customer will gen- 
erally appreciate a hint from the salesman as to the proper 
precautions to be used in unpacking the shipment when 
received. The salesman should also be ready to discuss with 
the customer the best methods of shipping goods. 
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Uses of the Product 


Few people who buy mechanical devices, whether cigar 
lighters, coffee percolators, sewing machines, or steam 
rollers, know how to use them properly at the time they 
make the purchase. The customer pays for and expects to 
receive instruction in the use of the device he is buying, 
hence, the salesman must often be a teacher as well as a 
salesman. Manufacturers expend a great deal of money 
upon research work, and one of the purposes of the research 
department is to find new uses for articles manufactured. 
It is imperative, therefore, that the salesman not only be 
familiar with the ordinary uses of the article he is selling, 
but that he also keep posted upon newly discovered uses, 
thereby increasing his sales. 


Characteristics 


Finally, the salesman should be thoroughly familiar with 
the following characteristics of his product: 

(1) Appearance of the article offered. The salesman 
cannot appeal to the customer’s love of beauty if he himself 
does not appreciate the appearance of the article he is 
selling. 

(2) Sizes and styles. With some classes of merchandise 
style is the first consideration. The salesman must know 
wherein his offering conforms to the popular styles of the 
day, if he is to make an appeal to the imitative instinct of 
the customer. 


(3) Precision of workmanship. Most people are inter- 
ested in the care taken in making the products they buy. 

(4) Durability. This characteristic is especially de- 
sirable in clothing, furniture, and mechanical devices. 

(5) Ease in handling the article. This characteristic 


may be stressed while the salesman is explaining the uses 
of the article. 
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Knowledge of Competing Goods 


Never talk about a competitor or a competitor’s goods 
unless the subject is introduced by the customer. This is a 
good rule to follow, for many a salesman has interested a 
prospect in a competitor’s goods by constantly disparaging 
them. But although the salesman should not introduce the 
subject of competing goods, he should always be prepared 
to discuss the relative merits of his own goods as compared 
with his competitor’s, for customers have the unfortunate 
habit of questioning salesmen regarding the merits of com- 
peting lines. A knowledge of competing goods is essential, 
therefore, in order that a favorable comparison may be 
made with them. 

The need for a knowledge of competing goods is well 
expressed in the instructions given to salesmen of Royal 
typewriters: 

“Now it is obvious that the salesman’s information must 
include facts about competing machines. It is an accepted 
principle of salesmanship not to ‘knock the other fellow’s 
product,’ but obviously this cannot mean that the salesman 
is not to know anything about the competing article, nor 
does it mean that he should not be ready to make compari- 
sons with competing lines when occasion requires. Many 
times the prospect wants to know definitely how the Royal 
compares with a competing machine as to some specific 
feature, and the salesman must be ready with an adequate 
and acceptable answer.” 


Additional Knowledge Needed by Retail Salesmen 


The retail salesperson needs some information in addi- 
tion to that just discussed. 

(1) He should know definitely what articles are carried 
in the store, or if he is working in a department store, what 
articles are carried in his department. In this connection, 
he should know the other stores in the community which 
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FIG. 9. THE SALESMAN WHO KNOWS 


A vast amount of information on almost every imaginable product is available 
in the public libraries, 
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carry the same brands sold by his store, and which depart- 
ments in his store carry the same goods found in his de- 
partment. 

(2) He should be thoroughly familiar with the location 
of all goods in his own department. Nothing is more ex- 
asperating to a customer than to have a salesperson express 
uncertainty as to whether an article asked for is in stock, 
or to have him search “through shelves and drawers, and 
finally, to have him call a fellow worker to his aid. Yet, 
just such experiences are met daily. The salesperson should 
learn the exact location of every article in his department, 
and in addition, know whether an extra supply is carried 
in reserve in the stock room. ; 

(3) He should have an idea regarding the stock carried 
in other departments than his own, so that he may direct 
customers intelligently. 

(4) He should know how to get stock from the reserve 
when it is needed. This is especially important in depart- 
ment stores which have adopted special forms and methods 
of procedure to be used in securing stock from the reserve. 

(5) It is part of every retail salesperson’s duty to care 
for the stock in his department. Some merchandise may 
need special care in handling, or special protection from 
dampness, dust, heat, or light. No one can be said to know 
his goods who is not familiar with the precautions that are 
necessary to protect this merchandise. 


Where to Get a Knowledge of Goods 


The salesman who desires to become thoroughly conver- 
sant with his goods will be faced with the problem of where 
to obtain the necessary information. The first source of in- 
formation about an article is the article itself. A close 
study of even the most commonplace article may result in 
discovering hitherto unknown qualities or unknown uses. 

Then, the salesperson should consult others who may be 
familiar with the goods—his fellow salesmen, the salesman 
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who sold the goods to his firm, and above all, the manufac- 
turer of the goods. All these should be able to give him 
additional information. If he cannot get in personal touch 
with the manufacturer, he may write him, for most manu- 
facturing firms are only too glad to give information about 
their products. 

Finally, he should read books and trade journals dealing 
with his lines. A vast amount of information on almost 
every imaginable product is available if the salesman really 
desires to become acquainted with it. A number of manu- 
facturers have organized reference libraries which are open 
to all their employees, including the salesmen. These 
libraries contain splendid collections of books dealing with 
the various products manufactured, the technical processes 
involved in manufacturing them, the raw materials used, 
and the sources of these raw materials. Department stores 
are following the lead of the manufacturers, and are estab- 
lishing libraries for their employees. R. H. Macy & Com- 
pany of New York, for instance, has a splendid collection 
of books dealing with the different kinds of merchandise 
sold by that store. The librarian in charge is glad to help 
salespeople in the selection of proper books. These books 
may not only be referred to in the store itself, but they may 
be drawn out for home reading. Many universities have 
extension departments of whose services an increasing num- 
ber of salesmen are taking advantage. The various gov- 
ernmental departments at Washington have an immense 
amount of available material in pamphlet form, much of 
which may be obtained free of charge, or at a very nominal 
price, and finally, the public libraries are always open for 
those who want to use them. It is unfortunate that many 
business men neglect the use of our splendid public libraries. 
Too often they look upon them as containing material of 
interest to students only, whereas, they contain much of 
practical value. 
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QUESTIONS ON THE TEXT 
a. Can one sell an article with which he is unfamiliar? 
b. What is the result of a salesman’s attempting to 
impress a purchaser with his knowledge of an arti- 
cle which in reality he does not possess? 


Why is the excessive use of superlatives an indication 
of ignorance of the article being sold? 


What does the Travelers Insurance Company have to 
say regarding an insurance agent’s knowledge of the 
policies he is selling? 

Explain the practice of the following firms in hiring 
salesmen: 

(a) Medical supply houses; (b) book publishers; (c) 
manufacturers of machinery; (d) coal mining com- 
panies. 


What is the effect on a salesman’s personality of his 
having a thorough knowledge of his goods? 


Upon what two things will the kind and amount of 
knowledge of goods which a salesman needs depend? 


What five general divisions of knowledge of goods 
should a salesman possess? 


a. In what way is a knowledge of the history of furni- 
ture of value to a furniture salesman? 

b. A knowledge of the history of baseball of value to 
the sporting goods salesman? 


How does a knowledge of the processes used in manu- 
facturing help the salesman? 

Of what value to the salesman is a knowledge of how 
goods are handled in the factory? 


Of what probable value was a knowledge of the proc- 
esses used in manufacturing Roquefort cheese to the 
salesmen representing the creamery? 
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Of what value to a salesman is a knowledge of whether 
a factory is union or non-union? 


a. Why should a salesman be familiar with the uses of 
his article? 

b. How does a knowledge of newly discovered uses help 
increase sales? 


With what five characteristics of his goods should a 
salesman be familiar? 


a. Of what value is a knowledge of competing goods? 
b. How should such a knowledge be used? 


What instructions regarding a knowledge of competing 
goods are given by the Royal Typewriter Company? 


a. Why should the retail salesperson know which other 
stores carry the same brands of goods? 

b. Why- should the salesperson in a department store 
know the other departments which carry the same 
kinds of goods sold in his department? 


a. What is the effect of the retail salesperson’s not 
knowing the location of goods in his department? 

b. Why should he know whether an extra supply of 
goods is carried in reserve? 


From what people may a salesperson get information 
regarding the goods he sells? 


From what other sources may a retail salesman get in- 
formation regarding the goods he sells? 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


Tell of a recent experience you have had in which— 


a. A salesman showed an unusual knowledge of goods. 
b. A salesman showed a lack of knowledge of goods. 
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2. 


How do you account for the fact that retail salespeople 
show a greater ignorance of the goods they sell than 
do any other class of salespeople? 


How will a knowledge of the processes of manufacture 
of an article enable the salesperson to explain— 

(a) Its wearing qualities? (b) Its price? (c) Its sani- 
tary qualities? (d) Its appearance? (e) Promptness 
or lack of promptness in delivery? 

Tell which of the qualities mentioned in Problem 8 are 
especially important to each of the following articles: 
a. Rayon e. Calendars i. Outside paint 
b. Butter f. Cosmetics j.- bugs, 

c. Rubber hose g. Bread 

d. Pipe organs h. Bath tubs 


From the following list of articles pick out— 

(1) Those in which “uses” are of comparatively little 
importance in the sales talk. 

(2) Those in which “uses” are of such importance that 
the salesman should be able to discuss them fully. 

(3) Those in which the salesman should actually be 
able to demonstrate “‘uses.” 


a. Electric re- e. Duplicating i. Carbon 
frigerators machines paper 

b. Bread f. Soap j. Furniture 

c. Yeast g. Chinaware polish 

d. Millinery h. Floor mops 


When the farm machinery manufacturers of the United 
States first began to sell their products to South Amer- 
ica, they sold machines which were unsuited for the soil 
conditions of several of the countries. Discuss this fact 
from the viewpoint of what you have just studied. 


With which of the following types of salesmen is a 
knowledge of competing goods of most importance, and 
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which of least importance: a. Retail salesmen?  b. 
Wholesale salesmen? c. Specialty salesmen? Why? 


8. What would you say regarding competing goods if you 
were met with the following remarks: 
a. “We can get practically the same paper at Wilson’s 
for 5c a ream less than you charge?” 
b. “Everyone advises me to handle the X fountain pen 
as they say the X pen is more attractive in appear- 
ance and thus sells more readily than yours?” 


9. a. Explain the exact type of information which a sales- 
person may get from a public library. 


LABORATORY WORK 


You are now about to begin a series of assignments 
which will give you practice in giving sales talks. 

First, determine what article you desire to practice sell- 
ing; choose something with which you are already some- 
what familiar. This may be an article which you use daily 
or one manufactured in your community, or perhaps, some- 
thing you have already had experience in selling. Consult 
your instructor before deciding upon the article. 

Next prepare a statement showing: 

a. Kind of information needed about the article. 
b. The exact sources of such information. 


Finally, prepare a paper summarizing all the informa- 
tion you ean find regarding the article you intend to sell. 


PAT eT 
THE SALE 


CHAPTER X 


SECURING PROSPECTS 


We have been studying the salesman, what he should 
be, and what he should know; we are now ready to analyze 
the sale itself. If we analyze a number of sales, we shall 
find that the salesman’s work often embraces eight distinct 
steps, as follows: 

Preparation for the Sale 

(1) Securing Prospects 
(2) The Pre-Approach - 
The Sale 
(3) Securing the Interview 
(4) Attracting Attention 
(5) Arousing Interest 
(6) Creating Desire 
(7) Closing the Sale 
The Follow-Up 
(8) Service 

The first step in selling is obviously the obtaining of 
prospects, for the salesman cannot sell unless he is in con- 
tact with some one who may buy. Each field of selling— 
specialty selling, wholesale selling, retailing, and house-to- 
house canvassing—has its own peculiar problems in the 
matter of obtaining prospects. 


Prospecting in Specialty Selling 


Since the specialty salesman does not depend to any 
extent upon repeat orders, it is important that he have a 
reliable list of prospects. The securing of this list is pri- 
marily the work of the salesman. At times the home office 
may assist in locating prospects; it may receive unsolicited 
inquiries by mail, or answers to advertisements, and give 
the names of the writers and their addresses to the sales- 
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man. But in the main, the specialty salesman’s list of pos- 
sible customers must be his own compilation. He must be 
on a constant lookout for prospects, and he cannot afford to 
ignore any lead, whether it be suggested through a conver- 
sation with a friend, a customer, or another salesman; 
through an item read in a newspaper; or through an inci- 
dent observed on the street. Moreover, he must add con- 
tinually to his list, for once he has interviewed all his pros- 
pects his usefulness as a specialty salesman is practically 
ended. 


The General Survey 


Too many specialty salesmen, however, depend entirely 
upon “tips” to put them in touch with prospects. They fail 
to appreciate the value 
of a thorough study of 
their territories. The 
National Cash Regis- 
ter Company considers 
that ‘Next in impor- 
tance to a thorough 
knowledge of your 
product is to know the 
conditions which exist 
in your territory.” 

It is well for the 
salesman to make an 
analytical survey of 
the territory assigned 
him. The results to be 
accomplished and the 
people to be studied 
by such a survey will 
differ greatly accord- a 
ing to the article sold. FIG. 10. “THERE’S A PROSPECT” 


News items of all kinds may be valuable 
Thus, a survey made sources from which to compile prospect lists. 
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by a salesman of office equipment will naturally deal with 
business firms, whereas a survey made by a bond salesman 
will probably summarize conditions in so far as they relate 
to financial institutions, professional men, and others inter- 
ested in high-class investments. The average survey will 
probably give comprehensive information of the chief busi- 
ness enterprises in the territory; the nature and size of 
these enterprises; the chief occupations of the people; the 
average income of the majority of the people; and their 
racial, political, and religious interests. 


Sources of Data for Survey 


The data covered by a survey may be obtained from a 
great variety of sources. Information regarding business 
concerns can be obtained from city directories, mercantile 
agency reports, telephone directories, membership lists of 
chambers of commerce, membership lists of trade associ- 
ations, notices of charters granted new corporations, and 
from general news items in the daily papers. Information 
regarding professional and business men may be obtained 
from city directories, telephone directories, mercantile 
‘agency reports, news items in the daily papers, and from 
membership lists of chambers of commerce, luncheon clubs, 
automobile clubs, and advertising clubs. Information re- 
garding women may be obtained from telephone directories, 
social registers, membership lists of women’s clubs, and 
from society notes in the newspapers. 

General conditions in the salesman’s territory can be 
judged by figures obtained in banks, and by what chambers 
of commerce can tell about new enterprises, improvements, 
pay rolls, and increases in population. Occasionally, in 
making a survey or in compiling a list of prospects, the 
salesman will have to depend almost entirely upon news 
items. Thus, the salesman of building material, shrubbery, 
or interior furnishings may compile his prospect list from 
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notices of engagements, marriages, and building permits. 
Often the wide-awake salesman will find most unexpected 
sources of prospects. One salesman of insurance found 
night workers especially good prospects, since they were 
seldom approached by the ordinary insurance agent. A 
photographer in one of our large cities follows the practice 
of looking for prospects among groups of business girls in 
down town office buildings, his calls being made during the 
noon lunch hour. 


Example of House-to-House Prospecting 


The Aluminum Cooking Utensil Company has been very 
successful in its policy of having housewives bring together 
groups of prospects. The salesman secures the services of 
one housewife who acts as hostess, and at her invitation a 
group of her neighbors and their husbands gather in her 
home. The salesman then gives an informal talk on “‘Food 
and Its Relation to Health,” cooks several kinds of food to 
illustrate the use of his aluminum utensils, and serves the 
food to the guests. The next day or shortly thereafter, he 
will call at the homes of those who were present at his dem- 
onstration. On the opposite page is reproduced a sheet 
given to the hostess by the salesman. This sheet contains 
space for the listing of those invited by the hostess, and sug- 
gestions on what she is to tell the prospects at the time she 
invites them to her home. 


Keep the Prospect List Up-to-Date 


According to one authority, this is what happens to an 
average thousand names on a mailing list after three years: 

“Four hundred eighty-seven people have changed ad- 
dresses from one to four times. 

“Two hundred sixty-one have moved to parts unknown. 

“One hundred sixty-one have already purchased the 
product. 
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ze SUGGESTIONS TO HOSTESS FOR “WEAR-EVER” HEALTH TALK & 


Oect 
Names and Addresses of man and woman invited id What to tell om 

A Health Luncheon is to be given by 
Mr. » arepresentative of 


the “ Wear-Ever” Co., at. 
on 


Place 


Dete 


He cooks fruits and vegetables without 
water, so as to retain all the health - building 
elements. 


He gives a short talk on FOOD AND ITS 
RELATION TO HEALTH. 


He cooks a roast without water, etc., etc. 


Samples of the food are served to 
everyone. 


OlwoDsiN8i nmialr l/l wlrwilr-, 


‘ You will be surprised at the improvement 
there is in the flaver of foods cooked this New 
Way. 


I want you and your husband to come. 
Will you? 


The party is not a dress up affair - just an 
informal gathering of my friends and neighbors. 


You don’t need to feel under any obliga- 
tions for attending, as nothing will be sold at 
_this meeting. 


He really has a worth while message 
about the essential natural food elements requir- 
ed by the human body. 


I want to be sure and have fifteen present. 
Will you try and bring Mr. and Mrs. 
Races of (rime or relatives of Indes nod: gentlemen pon ary beviting. 


This Health Talk will begin promptly 


at 


Be sure to be prompt so that you will not 
miss anything that happens, 


( Continue list of names on reverse side ) 


FIG. 11. SECURING PROSPECTS 


ove form is used by the hostess who invites a group of friends to listen 
pear to a “health talk” by an aluminum cooking utensil salesman. 
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“HKighty-three have bought a competing article. 

“Seven have died. 

“One has gone to jail.” 

From the above we can readily see the need of revising 
the prospect list frequently. 


Prospecting for Dealers 


In wholesale selling the making of the territorial survey 
and the compiling of the list of prospects are frequently 
taken care of in the home office, although of course, the sales- 
man is never entirely freed from the responsibility of dis- 
covering new prospects. But in most cases, the company 
provides the salesman with a list of dealers upon whom he is 
to call. This list contains the names of dealers who are al- 
ready customers, or who have been previously approached 
but who have not yet placed an order with the firm, and the 
salesman will be expected to add to this list as he becomes 
better acquainted with his territory. 

Occasionally a wholesale salesman is sent into a terri- 
tory in which his firm has done no prospecting, and he will 
then need to make a survey somewhat similar to that made 
by the specialty salesman. Compared with the making of 
a list of prospects for the purchase of a specialty, the com- 
piling of a list of dealers is not a difficult matter. But the 
wholesale salesman should not depend entirely upon regular 
dealers in his line, and this is true whether he compiles his 
list himself or is furnished with one by his home office. The 
representative of a radio manufacturing concern, for ex- 
ample, would hardly expect to sell to regular radio stores 
only, for the radio is not only handled by the specialist in 
radios; it is also sold by drug stores, hardware stores, news 
dealers, and a great variety of other retailers. With such 
a product, the wholesale salesman must depend far more 
upon his own initiative than upon any list which may be 
furnished by his company. 
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Eliminate Doubtful Risks - 


Not every possible purchaser makes a desirable cus- 
tomer. Many of those who will be very willing to buy will 
be unwilling, or at least unable, to settle their accounts 
promptly ; hence, information as to the credit rating of pros- 
pects should be obtained from mercantile agencies, banks, 
and other sources. The fact that a firm maintains a credit 
department in the home office does not excuse the salesman 
from using every effort to sell only to prospects who are 
financially reliable. 


Retail Store Prospecting 


The securing of prospects for retail stores presents quite 
a different problem from that encountered by specialty or 
wholesale salesmen in that the customer must be brought 
to see the salesperson instead of the salesperson’s going to 
see him. Of course, every salesperson has an indirect in- 
fluence in securing prospects, and he may, through his cour- 
teous treatment and his general spirit of service, induce 
customers to return. In this respect, retail salespeople do 
prospect for customers. In general, however, we may say 
that the retail store secures its prospects in the following 
ways: 

(1) Sales letters and business promotion letters. These 
are two effective means of securing prospects for the retail 
store. A business promotion letter to receive the attention 
it deserves must be attractive in appearance. It does not 
pay to send out carelessly prepared letters, duplicated on 
cheap paper, and signed, perhaps, with a rubber stamp. 
Every letter sent out by a store is as much a representative 
of the firm as is the salesperson behind the counter, and it 
is just as important to see that letters are correct and at- 
tractive in appearance as it is to demand that salespeople 
use good English and dress attractively. 
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D. D. SOLLENBERGER & CO. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 
March 1, 1928. 


Mr. J. Barry Shatzer 
77 Independence Ave. 
Kansas City, Mo. 


Dear Mr. Shatzer: 


Just a year since you last used your charge account 
with us, and a year is a long time to do without that 
convenience. 


But we are looking forward to welcoming you at our 
store this month. With the coming of spring, you will be 
interested in our new line of topcoats, the latest weaves 
for young men's suits, and the new styles in shoes. You 
have worn our suits, topcoats, and shoes in previous years 
and you know something of their wearing qualities, their 
style, and their value. This year, we have made a special 
effort to please the young man of good taste, and customers 
who have visited us lately tell us our styles were never so 
attractive. We know you will like what we have to offer. 


A number of new service features have been added 
to our store recently, and you will find the place more 
attractive than ever. But best of all, the tried policies 
of service and satisfaction, which have made Sollenberger's 
so popular for over fifty years, remain unchanged. 


Drop in to see us and to look over our new spring 
offerings. 
Sincerely yours, 
D. D. SOLLENBERGER & CO. 


Business Promotion Letter 


The above is a typical example of a business promotion 
letter sent with the purpose of inducing prospects to visit 
the store. 
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HARRY M. PARK’S RESTAURANT 
NORFOLK, VIRGINIA 


February 4, 1928. 
Mr. J. W. White 
Willis-Daugherty Co. 
Norfolk, Virginia 


Dear Mr. White: 


Will you accept the appointment as manager of 
Harry M. Park's Restaurant? 


It won't take much of your time, as we have several 
hundred managers now, and are adding new ones every day. 


Here is the point. Several weeks ago we decided 
to run our restaurants under the supervision of our patrons. 
All our luncheon friends being business men, what could be 
more logical? We asked them what they liked and what they 
didn't like about our restaurants, and we have received 
many valuable suggestions. 


The plan is a tremendous success. Come over some 
noon for lunch and see how we do it; we are interested in 
your suggestions, and we'll show our appreciation by serv- 
ing the kind of luncheons you like best. 


Cordially yours, 
HARRY M. PARKS 


Business Promotion Letter 


The above is an unusual example of a business promo- 
tion letter sent with the purpose of inducing people to come 
to a restaurant. 
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Generally speaking, it pays to have letters typewritten 
rather than duplicated, even if copies of the same letter are 
being sent to a large number of people. The typewritten 
letter is more personal than the duplicated letter, and it 
contains a subtle bit of flattery in that it intimates that the 
recipient of the letter is important enough to have a letter 
typed, rather than duplicated. It is desirable to keep the 
letter less than a page in length. If a great amount of 
information is to be given, it is better to present it in the 
form of a leaflet or circular to be inclosed with the letter. 


The business promotion letter may be used to secure 
prospects for practically every type of retail business, as 
well as for banks, real estate, and insurance firms. A very 
prosperous bank in a middle western town makes a practice 
of sending a letter to all newcomers in the town, inviting 
them to become depositors. The list of newcomers is com- 
piled from daily papers. The same bank sends a letter to 
the treasurer of every newly-formed organization of the 
town, whether that organization be a large corporation or a 
small Bible class, inviting him to deposit the organization’s 
funds in the bank. Another exponent of the use of business 
promotion letters is a large department store in the East 
which has for years secured lists of public school teachers 
from school authorities, and has sent a cordial letter to each 
teacher, inviting her to open a credit account with the store. 


(2) Advertisements in newspapers. Many customers, 
especially women, look upon store advertisements as being 
local news and read them assiduously. But if retail adver- 
tisements are to be read as news, they must be changed 
frequently. Although our large department stores realize 
this and change their copy daily, many of the proprietors of 
our small town stores have yet to learn this principle. They 
frequently retain the same copy, often a mere announce- 
ment of the store’s location, for days or even weeks at a 
time. 
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(3) The location of the store. The store which desires 
customers must be conveniently located. A department 
store in a suburb would draw little trade. Even the side of 
the street upon which the store is located may “make or 
break” it. If you will notice in your own community how 
the crowds prefer to walk on one side of the street rather 
than on the other, you can easily understand how the loca- 
tion of a store may affect its ability to secure customers. 


(4) Display windows. One of the best drawing me- 
diums which the retail store has is its windows. The more 
progressive stores are using every available inch of front- 
age for show windows; in fact, display space is increased 
by recessing the front of the store, by building the front in 
the form of a vestibule or arcade, and by building island 


Courtesy The McAlpin Co., Cincinnati 


FIG. 12. THE DISPLAY WINDOW 


One of the best drawing mediums which the retail store has is its windows. 
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display cases. Many stores keep their windows well lighted 
until late in the evening, thus adding to the value of the 
windows as a means for attracting prospects. 

It is said that Chicago druggists outside the “Loop Dis- 
trict” make a charge of from $5.00 to $15.00 per window 
per week for the privilege of displaying patent goods, and 
that within the “Loop District” they get as high as $100.00 
a week from demonstrators who desire to draw attention 
to their goods. , 

The foregoing gives some idea of the value of the show 
window as a means of attracting customers, and yet, in 
many small retail stores, windows stand week in and week 
out without a change, and in many cases, they actually 
repel trade because of the bad taste used in arranging the 
window’s contents. Unfortunately some merchants seem to 
think they must put as many different articles in their win- 
dows as possible, with the result that windows become mere 
dumping places for a lot of miscellaneous goods, which have 
no relation to one another. Sad to say, the window glass too 
often remains uncleaned for days at a time, and an accumu- 
lation of dust covers the articles on display. 

Strangers in a town frequently do not leave the business 
district and, regardless of how beautiful the residential dis- 
tricts may be, their opinion of the community is based on 
what they have seen of the business streets. Their opinion 
of the business streets in turn is based largely on the appear- 
ance of store windows. Attractive display windows, there- 
fore, not only help the store, but help build up the reputa- 
tion of the town, 
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QUESTIONS ON THE TEXT 


. What are the three general divisions of the sales- 


man’s work in connection with selling? 
What are the eight distinct steps into which the sale 
may be divided? 


2. Why does the specialty salesman not depend upon re- 
peat orders to any extent? 


By ae 


b. 


Why must the specialty salesman secure most of his 
own prospects? 

How may the home office add to the salesman’s list 
of prospects? 


. In what way will general territorial surveys con- 


ducted by salesmen differ from one another? 


. What information will be obtained by the average 


survey ? 


. From what sources may data about business con- 


cerns be obtained? 


. From what sources may data about professional and 


business men be obtained? 


. From what sources may data about women be ob- 


tained? 


. From what may the general conditions in a sales- 


man’s territory be judged? 


. From what sources may salesmen of building ma- 


terial, shrubbery, and interior furnishings obtain 
lists of prospects? 


7. Explain the plan used by the Aluminum Cooking Uten- 
sil Company in securing prospects. 


Why is it necessary to keep the prospect list up-to-date? 


9. Why does the securing of prospects by wholesale sales- 
men differ from the securing of prospects by specialty 
salesmen ? 
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14. 


15. 


16. 


Ls 


18. 
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Why cannot wholesale salesmen of such articles as 
radios depend entirely upon lists of prospects furnished 
by the home office? 


a. Are all possible prospects desirable customers? Ex- 
plain. 

b. What is the salesman’s duty with regard to the 
credit standing of prospects? 


In what way does the securing of prospects by retail 
stores differ from the securing of prospects by specialty 
or wholesale salesmen ? 


a. What is the purpose of business promotion letters? 

b. Discuss the appearance of such letters. 

c. What are the advantages of typewritten letters over 
duplicated letters? 


a. Tell how one bank used business promotion letters 
to secure depositors. 

b. Tell how one department store used business pro- 
motion letters to secure prospects. 


How are retail store advertisements considered by some 
people? 


a. If store advertisements are to be considered as news, 
what must be done regarding them? 
b. Do all small stores follow this principle? Explain. 


What effect has the location of a store upon its amount 
of trade? Explain. 


What is being done by many progressive stores in order 
to secure more window space? 


How are store windows valued in the “Loop District” 
of Chicago? 


Do most small stores use their windows to good ad- 
vantage? Explain. 
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QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. What is your conception of: 
a. A prospect? 
b. A customer? _ si 
c. A buyer? od e 


2. The membership lists of what organizations in your 
community might be valuable prospect lists for a sales- 
man? 


3. With what types of prospects will a general survey prob- 
ably deal, which is made by each of the following sales- 
men: 

a. A wholesale salesman of canned fruit? 

b. A representative of a large power company? 

c. A wholesale salesman of automobile accessories? 

d. A house-to-house canvasser of children’s reference 
books? 

e. A salesman of college textbooks? 


4. What information should be covered in a general sur- 
vey made by a salesman of filing systems? 


5. What sources of information would you use in making 
a general survey of your territory if you were— 
a. A house-to-house canvasser of silk hosiery? 
_b. A representative of an insurance company which in- 
sures teachers only? 


6. Discuss the relative need for a frequent revision of 
prospect and customer lists by each of the following: 


a. A life insurance agent 
b. A representative of a watch manufacturer 
' ¢. A solicitor for fire fighting apparatus 
d. A salesman of typewriters 
e. A salesman of building materials. 
7. a. What sources of credit information do you know? 
b. Explain each briefly. 
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8. a. Are sales letters or business promotion letters used 
to any extent by the retailers of your community? 
b. What types of retailers use them? 
c. Do you think they could be used more extensively ? 
Discuss fully.. ; 


9. Do any of the business houses in your community use 
student lists as prospect lists? 
If so, explain fully. 


10. What possibilities do you see for the use of student 
lists by firms not using them at present? 


LABORATORY WORK 


In the last lesson you chose an article for which you 
will prepare a sales talk. You should now decide whether 
you are to sell this article in the capacity of a retail sales- 
person, a wholesale salesperson, or a specialty salesperson. 
Make a statement to this effect at the beginning of today’s 
work. 

After consulting with your teacher, decide upon a terri- 
tory to be covered by you and record this as the second 
statement on today’s written exercise. 

Outline a plan for making a general survey of the pros- 
pects in your territory. Give exact details regarding the 
types of prospects you desire, the sources of the names, and 
the sources of other information regarding the prospects 
which you think desirable. 

Give the names and addresses of the first twenty-five 
prospects on the list you would prepare in accordance with 
the plan you have outlined. 


CHAPTER XI 


THE PRE-APPROACH 


A young man bought a small hardware store in a neigh- 
boring town, and seemed so unusually attentive to his busi- 
ness, that his fellow merchants often commented on his in- 
dustry. He neglected, however, to take an interest in com- 
munity affairs, and although he greeted his customers most 
pleasantly he was slow in becoming well acquainted with 
them. 

It so happened that the president of the local Chamber 
of Commerce was unusually popular with the citizens of the 
community, and there were few who did not know him by 
sight. Needing some trifling bathroom fixture one day, he 
decided to drop in at the young hardware dealer’s and use 
the opportunity to invite him to become a member of the 
Chamber of Commerce. Upon inquiring about the fixture, 
he found that it came in a variety of sizes. He suggested 
to the young proprietor that he should be permitted to take 
several of the fixtures with him in order to find the one 
which best fitted his needs, and to return those not required. 
To his surprise, the merchant demurred and suggested that 
he could hardly be expected to allow a stranger to take arti- 
cles from the store without paying for them. The president 
of the Chamber of Commerce then told the young man who 
he was, and being somewhat older than the merchant sug- 
gested in a friendly way that it would be well for him to 
become acquainted with his fellow townsmen, for it was 
as important to know his prospective customers as it was 
to know his goods. The young man saw his mistake and 
gladly accepted the invitation to join the local commercial 
body. 

In an Indiana college town, a new manager of a chain 
store had just taken charge, and within a few days after his 
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arrival a member of the college faculty dropped in for some 
canned goods. Imagine his surprise and pleasure when he 
was greeted with a “Good morning, Doctor Black,” and 
while the merchant was wrapping up the goods the pro- 
fessor was asked, “Do you expect a large enrollment this 


FIG. 13. JOINING THE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


One of the best ways for the retailer in the small town to become acquainted 
with customers and their interests is to join the local commercial organization. 


fall?” Although the manager had only been in town a few 
days, he had made an effort to learn from one of his sales- 
people the names of those whom he saw passing in front of 
his store. Thereafter, the professor would walk several 
blocks in order to make his purchases at that particular 
store. 


Meaning of Pre-Approach 


These two examples show the need for the salesman’s 
knowing something about his prospects before he comes in 
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direct contact with them. Every customer of a retail store, 
every dealer approached by a wholesale salesman, every 
purchasing agent for a manufacturing company, and every 
housewife solicited by a house-to-house canvasser has some 
individual peculiarities with which the salesman should 
familiarize himself before he attempts to sell his goods. In 
other words, he should decide in advance what he is going 
to do and say. No two prospects are alike, and the sales- 
man should appreciate this fact. The closing of the sale 
and the farewell may be much the same for all customers, 
but the opening of the sales talk should be adapted to the 
prospect. In order to prepare for a suitable opening the 
salesman must have advance information regarding each 
individual prospect, and the securing of this information we 
call “the pre-approach.” This forms the second step in the 
sale. 

The pre-approach may be likened to the preparation 
made by the coach or captain of a football team, who never 
enters a game without knowing considerable about the op- 
posing team. He knows the strength and the weaknesses of 
his opponents, whether they are better on the offensive or 
on the defensive, and as far as possible, he familiarizes him- 
self with the formations and plays used by them. He then 
determines which of his own men shall take part in the 
game, and the plays he should use in order to make a most 
effective showing. 

A similar preparation should be made by the salesman 
before interviewing a prospect. In general, the salesman 
should obtain the following information before attempting 
an interview: 


Buyer’s Name 


Addressing a man by his correct name is the first step in 
breaking down the barrier which exists between the sales- 
man and the prospect. It is most important, therefore, that 
the salesman ascertain in advance the name of the pro- 
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prietor of the store, or of the purchasing agent of the manu- 
facturing company. An amusing incident is told of a sales- 
man who called upon the proprietor of a store which went 
under the firm name of Robinson and Company. As a mat- 
ter of fact, Mr. Robinson was dead and the store was man- 
aged by his son-in-law, a Mr. Forquer. The salesman, who 
had not taken the trouble to inquire in advance, interviewed 
Mr. Forquer one day and throughout the conversation called 
him “Mr. Robinson.” The manager would probably have 
overlooked the mistake but for the fact that the salesman 
attempted to make too much of an impression and toward 
the close of the interview said, “I have heard a lot about 
you, Mr. Robinson, and everyone speaks very highly of your 
business ability.” The manager at once detected the insin- 
cerity of the salesman and refused him the order which 
would have been his if he had made a little inquiry about the 
store and its management before entering. 

It is also highly desirable that the salesman should be 
able to pronounce the prospect’s name correctly. Many 
persons are very sensitive about this, especially if they have 
a name which is at all unusual. 


Personal Characteristics 


The prospect’s age will frequently influence the kind of 
appeal to be used. A young man, for instance, is more 
ready to take chances than is an older man, and in general, 
he has a different philosophy of life. 

“Here are some suits you have been looking for’”’ said a 
representative of a large firm making made-to-measure suits 
for men, ‘‘snappy styles, and the very latest color combina- 
tions,” and with this opening the salesman attempted to sell 
his suits in turn to a poorly paid bookkeeper, a fat, old 
grocer, and a middle-aged railroad engineer. In each case, 
the young salesman left without an order. Then he tackled 
a young fellow of his own age and made a sale. What was 
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the trouble? Merely that the salesman talked to all classes 
as though they were of his own age and interests. He tried 
to talk style and color combinations to men who were mainly 
interested in how long the suits would last, and whether 
they would wear out in the knees, or get shiny in back. 

The prospect’s health is frequently a matter of con- 
siderable importance. It would be very unwise to attempt 
to sell life insurance to someone who has tuberculosis, to 
sell athletic association memberships to a man with heart 
disease, or to sell real estate in some foggy section of a town 
to a person afflicted with asthma. 

Of course, every effort should be made to ascertain in 
advance the prospect’s temperament. A salesman would 
certainly approach a “crank” or “grouch” in a somewhat 
different way than he would approach the jolly, good na- 
tured buyer. 


Hobbies and Interests 


A real estate salesman had been trying to see a promi- 
nent physician for several months; but every time he went 
to his office he had been told that the physician was busy. 
Finally, he used this scheme: Part of the World Baseball 
Series was to be played in a nearby city and he decided to 
take in one of the games, and knowing that the physician 
was also a great fan, he secured two tickets. The day before 
the game he called the physician on the telephone, told him 
that he had an extra ticket, and since he knew that he was 
interested in the series, he asked whether he would not like 
to use it. It did not take a great deal of urging to secure 
the physician’s acceptance of the ticket and also of the sales- 
man’s offer to drive him into the city. Nothing was said 
about real estate during the ride to and from the game, but 
the next week when the salesman called, he was given a 
cordial reception and eventually sold the physician a new 


home. 
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Some salesmen keep an information card for each pros- 
pect or customer, and record on the card his hobbies, inter- 
ests, and personal characteristics. This card may then be 
kept until the salesman makes another call, for the sales- 
man who only calls upon customers at long irregular inter- 
vals is almost sure to forget important details. Before mak- 
ing his next call, he may glance over the card refreshing his 
memory regarding the prospect, and greet him in a way 
that will show he has not forgotten his former visit nor the 
prospect’s interests. This is bound to please the customer. 

Much of the business of the country is secured through 
friendship, and friendship in turn is based upon one of two 
things—common interests, or services rendered. We shall 
later make a study of the subject of service as it helps in 
selling. At this time, we are interested in the first of these 
sources of friendship. It is difficult to imagine our being 
friendly with people with whom we have nothing in com- 
mon. If we think of those whom we call friends, we will 
almost invariably find some common interest between them 
and ourselves—they attend the same school or college, they 
belong to the same fraternity, they are interested in the 
same sports, they enjoy the same books, they attend the 
same church, they are employed in the same office, or per- 
haps they live in the same neighborhood. If we have more 
than one common interest with them, we are apt to be even 
closer friends. 

The pre-approach should, therefore, not only indicate to 
the salesman the common interests he has with the pros- 
pect, thus giving him possible points of contact, but it should 
at the same time, serve as the basis for building a lasting 
friendship and for securing future orders. 


Buying Policies 


The salesman will avoid many embarrassing mistakes 
if he can discover through the pre-approach something of 
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the buying policies of the prospect. One man or firm may 
follow a policy of placing all orders for the same material 
with a single house, whereas another prospect may dis- 
tribute orders among a number of houses. One prospect 
may buy in large quantities at long intervals; another may 
follow a hand-to-mouth policy and buy in small quantities 
at short intervals. The purchasing agent of one manufac- 
turing company may place orders without extensive investi- 
gations of the goods bought; another may require salesmen 
to send samples of all materials offered for sale so that they 
can be tested in the firm’s laboratories before orders are 
placed. If a buyer has a fixed buying policy, it is futile to 
endeavor to change that policy ; much better, if possible, for 
the salesman to adjust himself to suit the buyer. 


The Last Minute Approach 


The football captain plans in advance for the game with 
the rival team, but if he is wise, he will study his opponents 
upon their arrival on the field, and what he discovers at the 
last minute may induce him to change his plans. So too, the 
experienced salesman, after his first contact with the pros- 
pect, his store, or his office, will frequently alter the plan of 
approach he has previously prepared, for a careful obser- 
vation of the prospect’s environment may show hitherto 
unknown characteristics and interests. A store which is 
well laid out, and in which the stock is neatly kept and prop- 
erly marked, will speak well for the prospect’s progressive 
nature. The arrangement of a desk, the order or disorder 
of an office—these give the salesman a clue to the character 
of the prospect. Some salesmen pay particular attention to 
what the buyer has on his desk and in his office. The pic- 
ture of a wife or daughter, a framed motto or quotation, a 
peculiar paper weight or ash tray—these may give the sales- 
man a clue to the prospect’s character, his hobbies, and his 
interests. The purchasing agent of a large engine manu- 
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facturing company keeps a copy of the Ten Commandments, 
large enough to be read by a visitor sitting across the room, 
hung on the wall back of his desk. It happens that this man 
is also an enthusiastic church worker, and was at one time 
a candidate for Lieutenant Governor of his state on the 
Prohibition ticket. That copy of the Ten Commandments 
should be sufficient to give the salesman an inkling of the 
character of the man with whom he is dealing. 


Sources of Information 


Where can the salesman get the information desired for 
his pre-approach? First of all, from his home office. Much 
can be obtained from the records of past sales to that pros- 
pect, and from the contacts the credit department has had 
with him. But the knowledge of the prospect’s character, 
which is so desirable, can only be obtained from those who 
know the prospect personally. The hotel clerk, the barber, 
the cashier in the restaurant—these can often give bits of 
information showing the human side of a prospect. Other 
sources of information regarding the prospect are the sec- 
retaries of luncheon clubs and commercial organizations; 
lists of voters; employees of the prospect; assessment lists; 
and other salesmen. 


The Approach in Retailing 


Can a pre-approach be made for retail customers? 
Probably not to the extent that a pre-approach can be made 
in wholesale and specialty selling, and in the large city de- 
partment store there is even less opportunity than in the 
small town store. In the latter case, the salesperson should 
certainly know the names of regular customers, and as far 
as possible, the names of others who would make desirable 
customers. He should know something of the habits and 
interests of regular customers, what kind of goods they 
prefer, and whether they deal on a cash or credit basis. 
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Undoubtedly, the best way for the retail salesman in the 
small or medium sized town to become acquainted with cus- 
tomers and their interests, is to take part in community 
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FIG. 14. A SOURCE OF INFORMATION 


The hotel clerk frequently has a wealth of information regarding the human 
side of prospects. 


activities. The local chamber of commerce or commercial 
club, civic, and athletic associations—these, and similar 
associations offer a welcoming hand to the young retail 
salesperson, and he will find that his widened acquaintance 
and increased sales will more than pay for the money, time, 
and energy expended; and in the end, they will reflect in his 
pay envelope. 
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QUESTIONS ON THE TEXT 


a. Give the story of the young hardware dealer and his 
contact with the president of the Chamber of Com- 
merce. 

b. What lesson can be drawn from this incident? 


a. Give the story of the college professor and the man- 
ager of the chain store. 
b. What lesson can be drawn from this incident? 


What is meant by the pre-approach? 


a. Why is there need for a pre-approach? 

b. Compare the pre-approach with the preliminary 
study of his opponents made by the captain of a 
football team. 


. What is the value of being able to address a prospect 


by his name? 


a. Give the story of the salesman who called upon the 
manager of the Robinson and Company store. 

b. What care should be taken in regard to the pro- 
nunciation of a buyer’s name and why? 


a. What effect has the age of the prospect upon the 
appeal which should be made by the salesman? 

b. Tell the story of the young representative who sold 
made-to-measure suits. 


Why should the salesman know about the prospect’s 
health? 


a. What is meant by temperament? 
b. Why should the salesman know something of the 
prospect’s temperament before approaching him? 


Give the story of the real estate salesman and the phy- 
sician. 
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a. How may a salesman keep a record of his prospects’ 
and customers’ personal characteristics? 
b. Of what value is such a record? 


Upon what two things is friendship based? 
Show that common interests help to build friendships. 


How may common interests be used as a means of 

opening a sales talk? 

a. How do business firms differ in buying policies? 

b. Of what advantage to a salesman is a knowledge of 
the buying policies of the man or firm to whom he 
is endeavoring to sell? 

a. What do you understand by last minute approach? 

b. Compare the last minute approach of the salesman 
with the last minute observations of a football cap- 
tain. 


What may be observed in the last minute approach? 


Where may a salesman obtain the necessary informa- 
tion for his pre-approach? 

What information should a retail salesperson have re- 
garding his regular customers? 

How may a retail salesperson obtain information re- 
garding his regular customers? 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


Describe a contact between a house-to-house canvasser 
(or a retail salesperson) and a prospect, which you wit- 
nessed and which showed a good pre-approach. 
Describe a similar contact which showed a lack of 
proper pre-approach. 

What advantage do you see in a traveling salesman in- 
quiring for “Mr. Yingling.” rather than for the “pro- 
prietor” or “manager’’? 
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What particular information regarding prospects 
should be obtained in advance by the salesman of the 
following: 

a. Accident insurance 

b. Correspondence school courses 

c. Shrubbery 

d. Expensive leather goods in wholesale lots 

e. Electric washing machines? 


“The closing of the sale and the farewell may be much 
the same for all customers, but the opening should be 
adapted to the prospect.” Discuss. 

a. “A young man is more ready to take chances than 
is an older man, and in general, he has a different 
philosophy of life.” What does this mean? 

b. How should this thought be applied to selling? 

What last minute observations can be made by a whole- 

sale salesman of: 

a. Meat products? 

b. Fruit syrup? 

c. Wall paper? 

d. Girls’ sport clothes? 

e. Barbers’ supplies? 

What indications of the character of the retail store 

proprietor can be obtained from observing: 

a. Store windows? 

b. The arrangement of a store? 

c. The attitude of his salespeople? 

d. The character of the goods carried in stock? 

e. His dress? 


Give ten sources of information regarding prospects 
which the traveling salesman working a town for the 
first time may use. 

Give ten sources of information regarding prospects 
which the salesman or proprietor of a retail store situ- 
ated in a town of 5000 people may use. 
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LABORATORY WORK 


You will be called upon later in the course to give your 
sales talk to a fellow student. At this time, prepare a pre- 
approach for a supposed prospect to whom you will attempt 
to sell your article. 

In case you are selling to a purchasing agent of a firm, 
prepare the pre-approach for both the firm as a whole and 
for the individual agent. In case you plan to sell in whole- 
sale lots to the manager or proprietor of a retail store, or 
if you plan to sell as a house-to-house canvasser or as a 
salesperson in a retail store, alter your pre-approach ac- 
cordingly. 

In making the pre-approach, state definitely where you 
obtained the supposed information you have secured re- 
garding the prospect. 

Give definite information regarding the prospect. Ar- 
range this information in the following way: 

a. That obtained in advance 
b. Last minute observations. 

Your pre-approach will be placed on the blackboard or 
read to the class, and it will be discussed by the class from 
the following viewpoints: 

a. Reliability of source of information obtained in ad- 
vance. 

b. Kind of information obtained in advance. 

ce. Accuracy of information obtained in advance. 

Keep a copy of the pre-approach for your own infor- 
mation and turn in a copy to your instructor. 


CHAPTER XII 


SECURING THE INTERVIEW 


Having studied the preliminary work of the salesman, 
Wwe are now ready to consider his actual contact with the 
prospect. In the case of specialty and wholesale salesmen, 
the first problem of contact is that of getting access to the 
buyer. Prospects may be busy at their routine tasks, and 
they do not want to be interrupted. In many cases, they 
can see no relation between salesmen and their own inter- 
ests, hence, they hesitate to grant promiscuous interviews 
to salesmen. 

As a general thing, the initial interview is the most dif- 
ficult to obtain. Successive interviews become progressively 
easier as the salesman strengthens his contact with the 
prospect through rendering service and selling high-class 
merchandise. 


Arranging the Interview in Advance 


If possible, the interview should be arranged in advance, 
thus saving the salesman both time and embarrassment. 
The salesman who arranges interviews by means of the 
telephone often saves himself much time and energy. More- 
over, interviews arranged for by telephone put the salesman 
in quite a different frame of mind than when he is in doubt 
as to whether he will get in to see the prospect at all, and 
as to the reception he will get if he is admitted. The use of 
the telephone to secure appointments is frequently neg- 
lected, however, partly because some firms object strenu- 
ously to their salesmen attempting to transact business in 
this way. Securing an appointment by telephone must not 
be confused with attempting to make a sale by the same 
medium. 
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The time for the interview should be suggested by the 
salesman so as to prevent the prospect from deliberating 
too long on the matter. A suggestion may be made some- 
what as follows: 

“Mr. Jamison, this is Mr. Smathers of the Herald Pub- 
lishing Company speaking. I would like to talk over a busi- 
ness proposition with you for a few minutes. How would 
the middle of the morning suit to have me call?” 

If the prospect says he will be out at that time or will 
be busy, the salesman may say, 

“Well, how would early this afternoon suit?” 

Of course, the prospect may inquire what the salesman 
wants to see him about. In that case, the salesman must be 
careful not to enter into a discussion of the proposition since 
the purpose of the telephone call is to secure an interview, 
not to make a sale. In case the salesman is representing a 
house from whom the other buys regularly, little need be 
done except to greet the prospect cordially over the tele- 
phone, announce himself as being in the city, and ask for 
an appointment. Generally this will be given without hesi- 
tation. 

In making appointments by telephone, it is well for the 
salesman not to be too definite as to the hour, since he may 
be held back by an unusually long interview with another 
prospect. If the person with whom he wants an interview 
suggests a definite hour, however, he should by all means be 
on hand at that time. 

One salesman enters appointments in an appointment 
book such as physicians and dentists use. When he calls at 
the prospect’s office, he takes out his book after greeting the 
secretary or clerk in the outer office, and says, “I have an 
appointment with Mr. Sherwood at 3:15.” The book seems 
to impress the secretary and puts the call on a business basis 
in her eyes. 

One very successful house-to-house canvasser of silk 
dress goods uses the telephone to arrange for interviews 
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with housewives. His conversation with the prospect is 
about as follows: 

“Mrs. Crosswhite, I have some new silk dress material 
which has just been shipped over to us by our European 
buyers. I have appointments with several ladies in town 
to show them these designs on Tuesday and Thursday after- 
noons. Outside of these hours, I could let you examine them 
at any time. When would it be most convenient for me to 
eall?” 

This idea seems to work very well. It is businesslike 
and it seems to impress the housewife with her own im- 
portance, as well as with the importance of the salesman, 
and it undoubtedly saves him much time and many disap- 
pointments. 

Sometimes it is difficult to arrange in advance for a defi- 
nite interview, but an announcement of the salesman’s in- 
tended call may be sent out by the firm, thus preparing the 
way for the salesman. Such an announcement, in the form 
of a letter, postal card, or circular, serves as an introduction 
if the salesman is making a call on the prospect for the first 
time, and eliminates many explanations which he would 
otherwise have to make. A typical announcement of this 
kind is shown on page 157. 

If the person to be interviewed is a regular customer of 
the firm’s, he will probably arrange his work so that he will 
be on hand when the salesman calls. The merchant carry- 
ing a special line of goods would be thoroughly disappointed 
if he missed the call of the representative of the firm mak- 
ing the goods he handles. The announcement also gives the 
merchant an opportunity to check up on his needs at once 
so that he may talk more intelligently to the salesman when 
he arrives. Then, there is always the possibility that the 
prospect may be about to place an order with a competing 
firm, and an announcement of an intended eall may induce 
him to hold off placing the order until he has seen what you 
have to offer. 
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WILLIAM GILLESPIE & SONS 
PRINTING AND ENGRAVING 
Chambersburg, Pa. 


duly 1, 1928: 


Mr. N. B. Reese, General Manager 
Maryland Chemical Supply Company 
Baltimore, Maryland 


Dear Mr. Reese: 


You are undoubtedly preparing for the general 
increase in business which comes with fall, and your plans 
probably include a considerable amount of direct-by-mail 
advertising. 


Our representative, Mr. Cable, will be in Balti- 
more all of next week, and he is planning on calling on you 
on Tuesday morning. Mr. Cable will have a number of new 
ideas in direct-by-mail advertising, in which we know you 
will be interested. He has been working for some months 
past on some clever features in sales letter writing, and 
has also been making a study of what the most progressive 
retail firms of the country are doing along this line. The 
results of his study and investigation are at the service 
of our customers. 


Mr. Cable will have a complete line of corre- 
spondence paper, envelopes, and high grade book paper to 
show you. 

Sincerely yours, 
WILLIAM GILLESPIE & SONS 


Paving Way for Salesman’s Visit 


The above is an example of a letter sent out by the home 
office to prepare for the visit of the salesman. 
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Getting Past the Office Attendant 


In many cases, the salesman will find his approach 
blocked by an office boy, a telephone operator, or the pros- 
pect’s secretary, and success in obtaining an interview will 
often depend upon the manner in which this outer guard 
announces the salesman to the prospect. It is important, 
therefore, that the salesman should make a good impression 
upon the office attendant, and that he should gain her good 
will, for it will make all the difference in the world whether 
the customer is told that, “Some agent wants to see you,” 
or that, “Mr. Brown of the Hopkins Manufacturing Com- 
pany is here.” 

If the prospect is busy at the time of the call and the 
salesman is forced to wait in an outer office, he may improve 
his time by making a few inquiries regarding the customer, 
thus enlarging on his pre-approach. If the office attendant 
is busy, however, the salesman should be careful not to 
make a nuisance of himself by his inquiries. He should be 
friendly but.dignified during the waiting period. A little 
act of courtesy, such as picking up a dropped pencil, will 
often work wonders in putting the caller in the good graces 
of the secretary and in assuring her aid in getting an inter- 
view. If the opportunity presents itself, the salesman may 
offer her some little advertising device which will be useful 
in her daily work—a pencil, an eraser, or a celluloid en- 
velope opener, but care must be taken in presenting the 
article that it does not appear to be a bribe. 


Trickery and Lack of Consideration Never Pay 


Trickery should never be resorted to by the salesman in 
order to secure an interview. To gain an interview on the 
plea of the salesman’s having “personal business’”’ with the 
prospect is more apt to result in irritating the customer 
than in making a sale. A salesman is never justified in 
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presenting himself to the prospect as being other than he 
really is. 

Of course, the salesman must use good sense and cour- 
tesy in obtaining an interview. It would be unwise, for 
instance, for him to call a prospect from an important busi- 
ness meeting. To do so would probably result in more harm 
than good. Likewise, for a house-to-house canvasser to 
attempt to sell a housewife during mealtime or while she is 
entertaining visitors would be most inconsiderate, if not 
discourteous, and would probably result in the salesman’s 
gaining the ill will of the prospect. 


Expect the Interview 


You will make a much better impression upon the per- 
son in the outer office if you ask for an interview with “Mr. 
Smith” than if you say you want to see “the buyer” or “the 
manager.” The former gives the reception clerk an idea 
that you are expected by the prospect, or at least, that you 
are acquainted with him, and you at once raise yourself in 
his estimation. 

We have heard a great deal in late years about “‘inferi- 
ority complex.” This term is applied to the mental attitude 
of the person who feels himself inferior to others, espe- 
cially when this feeling of inferiority shows itself in his 
bearing when dealing with others. Of course, the sales- 
man cannot afford to think of himself as better than his 
prospect; he must carefully avoid an air of condescension. 
But, on the other hand, he should think of himself as the 
equal of others and as one who is performing a service to 
the prospect in that he is putting him in touch with some- 
thing which he needs. He should not, therefore, dwell on 
the possibility of his not being granted an interview; rather 
he should fully expect to get it. Self-confidence is an im- 
portant factor in securing the interview as well as in mak- 
ing the sale. 
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Persistence in Making Calls 


The salesman who gives up a prospect merely because 
he has been unable to secure an interview the first time he 
calls, lacks either courage or industry. The finest salesman 
will at times be unable to see the person he desires, and his 
very persistence, as shown by repeated calls, will often gain 
for him the admiration of the prospect, and in the end, 
secure him an interview. 

Occasionally the salesman may secure an interview with 
someone other than the person he has been hoping to see, 
and the result may be surprisingly successful. The follow- 
ing incident is quoted from the L. C. Smith Sales Manual: 

“<The purchasing agent refused to see me after I had 
called three times. I then asked for an interview with one 
of the higher officers and it was granted. He told me that 
the purchasing agent did the buying of typewriters. I then 
said I did not want him to buy a typewriter, but merely 
wished him to let me put one on trial so that his secretary 
could try it for a week. This request was granted. While 
the machine was in the office, I kept in close touch with it, 
calling attention to various features. I finally asked the 
officer if he would give me a card of introduction to the pur- 
chasing agent, or grant me permission to use his name when 
I interviewed him. The request was gladly complied with 
as the officer had been impressed with the silent feature and 
the secretary with the ease of operation of our machine. 

““ ‘Now, when I saw the purchasing agent, I told him that 
Mire Gata had had an L. C. Smith on trial for a week, 
had been favorably impressed and I wanted him to be as 
fair and let me put one on trial in his department. This 
has usually resulted in an order.’ ” 

The same manual also gives this incident: 

“The office manager of an insurance company was sold 
on a competing make and our salesman could not get any- 
one in the company to listen to him. He kept calling for 
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about a month and finally the switchboard operator told him 
that the office manager was away and asked if he wanted 
to see the assistant. The salesman interviewed the assistant 
and was allowed to bring his machine in for a demonstra- 
tion and atrial. Ina week, the office manager returned and 
heard such enthusiastic reports from her assistant that she 
bought the machine. Someone had told her that our ma- 
chine did not do good work, but her assistant had found 
that it did much better work than the machines they then 
had in use.” 


Interviews with Department Store Buyers 


Many department stores have adopted a definite rule 
whereby a limited amount of time is granted to each sales- 
man who calls to see the buyer. Purchasing agents for 
manufacturing companies are likewise tending more and 
more to grant interviews, without discrimination, to all 
salesmen who handle materials which are used in the firm’s 
business. They realize they cannot afford to overlook any 
article or material which will add to the efficiency of the 
company, or increase the selling qualities of their product. 

There is little difficulty in getting access to the pro- 
prietors of small stores. Perhaps, the general attitude of 
the retail proprietors toward salesmen who call upon them 
is best shown by the following declaration made by the 
National Association of Retail Grocers in its convention in 
1923: 

“We believe that most wholesale and manufacturing 
representatives come to our stores with the proposition or 
object that has mutual advantages. They come at an ex- 
pense which is part of the distributing cost; therefore, we 
believe that all representatives calling at retail stores should 
be waited upon with courtesy and consideration, unless they 
show by their actions, they do not merit this kind of treat- 
ment.” 
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QUESTIONS ON THE TEXT 


a. Why is it difficult for the wholesale or specialty 
salesman to secure access to buyers? 

b. Why is a first interview generally more difficult to 
obtain than succeeding interviews? 


a. What is the effect upon a salesman’s frame of mind 
if an interview has been arranged in advance? 

b. What other advantages come from arranging an in- 
terview in advance? 


Why is the use of the telephone in securing appoint- 
ments frequently neglected? 


a. Why should the approximate time of the interview 
be suggested by the salesman? 

b. Why should the time mentioned by the salesman not 
be too definite? 


Tell how one salesman used an appointment book and 
the effect of the use of this book. 


How does one successful house-to-house canvasser use 
the telephone to arrange interviews? 


How may a firm prepare the way for a call by its sales- 
men? 


a. What will most regular customers do if they know 
in advance that the representative of a house from 
whom they buy, is to call at a certain time? Why? 

b. What other advantages are secured by letting the 
customer know in advance of a salesman’s intended 
call? 


Why should a salesman endeavor to make a good im- 
pression upon the attendant in the outer office? 


What may a salesman do during the time he is forced 
to wait in the outer office? 
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What is the objection to the use of trickery in gaining 
interviews? 


a. What is the objection to calling a prospect from an 
important meeting in order to attempt to sell him? 

b. What is the objection to calling upon a housewife 
during mealtime or at the time she is entertaining 
visitors? 

What is the effect of using a prospect’s name when 

inquiring about him in the outer office? 


a. What do you understand by the term “inferiority 
complex’’? 

b. How should the salesman think of himself in com- 
parison with the prospect? 


a. Is it possible for the salesman to secure an inter- 
view at every place he calls? 
b. What is the effect of persistence in calling? 


Describe the strategy followed by the L. C. Smith type- 
writer salesman who was not able to secure an inter- 
view with the purchasing agent. 

Describe how another representative of the same com- 
pany made a sale by working through an assistant in 
the office. 

What is the rule followed by most department stores in 
regard to granting interviews to salesmen? 


Why is there little difficulty in securing interviews with 
retail store proprietors? 

What is the attitude of many grocers toward salesmen, 
as indicated by the declaration adopted by the National 
Association of Retail Grocers in 1923? 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


Under what circumstances might an initial interview 
not prove as difficult to obtain as later interviews? 
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2. If arranging interviews with housewives by telephone 
became a common practice, would it be as effective as it 
has proved with the salesman mentioned in the lesson? 
Give reason for answer. 


3. You are the representative of an advertising novelty 
manufacturing company. You desire to see the man- 
ager of a large creamery. In the outer office you find 
the manager’s secretary who tells you curtly that, “He 
is busy just now.”’ She does not ask you to be seated, 
but continues with her work. What course would you 
follow? 


4. What factors ordinarily count in the salesman’s being 
able to get past the secretary, clerk, or office boy in the 
outer office? 


5. Suppose you had waited half an hour for an: opportu- 
nity to see a prospect, and just at lunch time you were 
admitted to his office with the announcement that he 
could give you just a minute. You know that you can- 
not get-very far with your proposition in less than ten 
or fifteen minutes. What would you do under the cir- 
cumstances ? 


6. You are making a house-to-house canvass for a new 
steam laundry. At one house your ring is answered by 
the husband. You inquire for Mrs. Irwin, and are in- 
formed that, “She is busy just now getting dinner. 
What do you want?” 

What would you do? 


7. a. How does the securing of interviews in retailing 
resemble the securing of interviews in house-to- 
house canvassing? 

b. How does the former differ from the latter? 


8. It is stated in the lesson that the salesman should not 
attempt to sell a housewife while she is entertaining 
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visitors. Suppose you are a house-to-house salesman 
of spices and flavoring extracts, and upon calling upon 
a prospect you find that she has several callers whom 
you know by sight and whom you believe to be good 
prospects. What would you do? 


9. Discuss inferiority complex as applied to selling. 


10. How do the two forms of courage which we discussed ° 
in Chapter IV relate to the securing of interviews? 


LABORATORY WORK 


Having made your pre-approach in the previous labo- 
ratory work, you are now ready to secure an interview with 
your prospect. 

If you are a wholesale salesman, a specialty salesman, 
or a house-to-house canvasser, prepare at this time a letter 
to be sent prospects announcing that you will call within a 
few days. Write this letter in the name of your firm. Try 
to make it so interesting that your prospect will welcome 
you when you arrive. Be careful, however, not to give your 
sales talk in the letter. Attempt to sell the idea of your 
being granted an interview rather than to sell the goods 
which you handle. 

If you are selling an article at retail, write a sales letter 
or business promotion letter which will induce prospects to 
come to your store and see the article you are to sell. Re- 
member that the aim of this ietter is to get customers into 
your store. 

If possible, type the letters. If not, write them neatly 
with pen and ink on regular 814” x 11” stationery. 


CHAPTER XIII 


ATTRACTING ATTENTION 


Much will depend upon the first impression made by 
the salesman after he is in the presence of the buyer. We 
must remember that it is easy enough to attract attention 
to oneself. Thus, a salesman on the road or a salesgirl in 
a store may attract attention by wearing ridiculous clothes 
or by talking in a loud voice. If, however, the buyer is im- 
pressed unfavorably, the seller will seldom have a chance 
to go far with the sales talk. 

What will give a buyer a good first impression of the 
salesman? First of all, physical appearance. It is a well- 
recognized fact that people are reached more easily through 
their eyes than through their ears, hence, what a prospect 
sees has more influence on him than what he hears. Indeed, 
few people are good listeners, and so every effort must be 
made by the salesman to make a good first impression by 
reaching the prospect through his eyes. We have already 
seen that appearance is to some extent indicative of one’s 
personality. Too much attention, therefore, cannot be given 
to the matter of keeping oneself well-groomed. 


Manner of Approach 


Favorable attention may also be attracted to the sales- 
man by his manner of approaching the buyer. The salesman 
should be prepared to begin the interview with calmness 
and self-confidence. Hesitancy or confusion are bound to 
react unfavorably. But above everything else, his attitude 
should be one of courtesy and respect. Perhaps the proper 
attitude can be maintained by remembering two things: 

(1) The salesman is rendering the buyer a service in 
submitting first-class goods for his consideration. The pros- 
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pect whom all salesmen would ignore or with whom they 
would refuse to deal would soon find himself in a terrible 
predicament. Likewise, few people would care to live in a 
community which contained no retail stores. The salesman, 
therefore, whether wholesale, specialty, or retail is an im- 
portant factor in modern life. His calling is an honorable 
one and he should bear himself accordingly. 

(2) The salesman must not forget that the prospect has 
many calls upon his time and that he in turn is doing the 
salesman a favor in granting him an interview. We thus 
see that the interview is mutually advantageous and the 
salesman should thus approach the prospect with an atti- 
tude of self-confidence, tempered with respect and courtesy. 
This applies equally to all forms of selling. 


Shaking Hands 


Care must be taken in offering one’s hand to a prospect. 
If the salesman and the prospect are friends of long stand- 
ing, the salesman may with safety offer his hand. If, how- 
ever, the salesman has never before met the prospect he 
should wait until the latter offers his hand, but he should 
be ready to take it the minute it is offered. 

The retail clerk has little need for shaking hands, unless 
it be with a former customer who has returned after an 
absence from town. The problem of hand-shaking will be 
determined somewhat by the locality. In the South and 
West, hand-shaking is more prevalent than in the North and 
East. In the latter districts the salesman is more apt to be 
greeted with a simple “Good morning” or ‘‘How-do-you-do” 
spoken in an inquiring tone of voice. 


The Opening Talk 


No rules can be laid down for the opening words of a 
sales talk. Just what greeting should be given will depend 
entirely upon how well known the prospect and the salesman 
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are to each other, and whether the salesman has an appoint- 
ment. The salesmen of the National Cash Register Com- 
pany are given the following suggestions for approaching 
merchants: 

“Find the proprietor and, calling him by name, say for 
example, ‘Mr. Blank, my name is Brown; I represent the 
National Cash Register Company.’ 

“At this point you should have something definite to say 
which will assure getting the merchant’s attention. If you 
stand and wait for him to say something after you intro- 
duce yourself, he will probably tell you he is not interested 
in cash registers. 

“Tell him of some good practice or new merchandising 
idea which is being successfully used by other merchants. 
Many good suggestions along this line are printed from 
time to time in ‘The N C R.’ You can get many thoughts 
from trade papers which will help you. Show him a booklet 
or a magazine calling attention to some particular idea as 
to retailing methods, service, window displays, helps for 
clerks, etc. 

“There is one big ‘don’t’ which comes right here. Don’t 
talk cash register when you first meet the merchant. You 
know he is not interested in this subject before you go into 
his store, for if he were he would have called at your office. 
Do not antagonize him by talking your proposition. Talk 
about his problems. There is nothing in which he is so much 
interested as his own business. 

“Comment favorably upon the merchant’s business. Cite 
some good practice or method which you have noticed the 
merchant is using. A compliment is most effective if sincere 
and to the point, but avoid flattery. 

“Tf you will go out of your way a little to find out some- 
thing in which he is particularly interested, it will help you 
to talk with him and not at him.” 

Another example of how the specialty salesman may 
open his talk is found in the following quotation from the 
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manual supplied salesmen of the L. C. Smith and Corona 
typewriters: 

“The successful salesman seldom speaks of the merits of 
the machine in his opening talk when canvassing. His usual 
approach is something like this: 

““T would like to make an appointment with you for to- 
morrow or next day at a time convenient to you to make a 
demonstration of the new L. C. Smith typewriter. This 
places you under no obligation to buy—in fact, I did not 
expect when I called today that you were in the market for 
a machine, but you will be some day and when that time 
comes I want you to be familiar with the new L. C. Smith.’ ” 

From these two quotations, it will be seen that a feeling 
exists that salesmen of specialties should not plunge too 
quickly into a discussion of the article being sold. 


Originality 


You cannot hope to make much of an impression if you 
have no more original remark to make to a recognized 
authority on bookbinding than, “Mr. Strothers, I came in 
to see if you would not like to look at a new set of books.” 
Unless your prospect is really anxious to buy books he will 
probably end the interview at once. Much better would 
have been such an opening as this, “Mr. Strothers, I dropped 
in to show you an exquisite piece of workmanship in Mo- 
rocco leather.” This approach is unsual and at the same 
time is complimentary to the prospect’s good taste. 

The following is an example of the introductory remarks 
of a salesman who lacks originality: 

“Good morning, Madam,” he says. “I have dropped in 
to show you our hose made of pure Japanese silk. The color 
is guaranteed not to run; I carry them in all colors and 
shades. 

“With every pair you order I’ll give you an extra pair. 
Can you beat that? Two pairs of silk hose for one dollar. 
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Now, if you’ll let me know your size, I’ll take your order and 
will deliver them in about a week.” 
Compare the foregoing with the opening of a sales- 


FIG. 15. THE RETAIL APPROACH. A WRONG WAY 

The salesgirl’s indifferent attitude, as shown in the above picture, will probably 

repel rather than attract the customer, and will injure the business reputation 
of the department store. 


woman who had been selling electric marcel irons and who 
decided to double her sales. When the holiday season was 
approaching, she sat down and looked over a list of all the 
women to whom she had sold irons during the year. Map- 
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ping out her territory in districts, she called upon each of 
her customers a second time. 

“Good morning, Mrs. Webber, I called to see how your 
iron is working,” she would begin. 


FIG. 16. THE RETAIL APPROACH. A RIGHT WAY 


A pleasing approach immediately attracts the customer to the salesgirl and 
to the merchandise. Because this salesgirl has interested herself in the cus- 
tomer, the customer becomes at once interested in the goods. 


“Fine—simply fine,” was the inevitable response. “TI 
don’t see how I ever got along without it.” 

“That’s what every person who has one says,” the sales- 
woman would answer. “In fact, it is one reason why so 
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many wavers are being bought for Christmas presents. I 
know you have a number of friends or relatives on your 
list who would appreciate having one.” 

The interview thus started, in almost every case ended 
in the saleswoman’s selling another marcel iron. 

Still another example of a good approach is that of the 
young man who saw at a glance that the housewife was 
very busy. The following opening showed that he was able 
to adjust himself to the situation: 

“Oh, I beg your pardon, Mrs. Calderwood. I see you are 
very busy this morning and I’m sorry to have interrupted 
you. I wished to explain the advantages of the Sweepclean 
Vacuum Cleaner, but I won’t ask for any of your time this 
morning. My name is Denworth, and I am representing the 
Sweepclean machine in this territory. Just now I am call- 
ing to see if I can be of any service to the people living here. 

“If you won’t be too busy tomorrow evening at 8 o’clock, 
I should like to talk to you and your husband. In the mean- 
time, I’d like to leave this literature for you to glance over.” 

Perhaps the biggest mistake the salesman can make in 
starting off his interview is to act as though he were pre- 
paring for a fight. The prospect is not his enemy. In the 
long run his interests are the same as those of the salesman, 
and it is extremely poor salesmanship to start the sales talk 
as though the salesman expected to sweep the prospect off 
his feet or to force him to order. 

One very successful wholesale salesman begins his inter- 
views with retail proprietors by speaking appreciatively of 
the fine quality of goods handled by the dealer, or perhaps 
by complimenting him on his window display. Little cour- 
tesies of this kind tend to break down barriers and to put 
the prospect in a pleasant frame of mind. 


The Retail Interview 


The retail salesperson is in the position of a host and 
should above everything else make the customer feel at 
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home the minute he steps into the store. He is in duty bound 
to show every customer the same consideration he would 
show a guest in his own home. If the salesperson has waited 
upon the customer previously, he may greet the newcomer 
with a pleasant “Good morning.” If he happens to be busy 
waiting upon another customer at the moment, he may still 
recognize the newcomer with a nod and a smile and imme- 
diately return his attention to the first comer. Occasionally, 
a salesman, in his desire to be friendly to a newcomer, will 
say, “T’ll wait on you in just a minute.” This may be very 
gratifying to the newly arrived customer, but it is apt to 
give the first customer the impression that the salesman 
is anxious to get rid of him. 

The tone of voice of the clerk should be clear, distinct, 
and rhythmical, for the high-pitched voice and low mumble 
are alike irritating. The opening remark may be, ‘‘Good 
morning, Mr. Hatfield,” or if the customer’s name is not 
known the salutation should be “Good morning, Sir” or 
“May I show you something, Madam?” Care should be 
taken to avoid such crudities as ‘Can I show you something, 
Mister?” or “Something, Lady?” both of which are heard 
too frequently in retail establishments. 


Transferring Attention to Goods 

The prospect’s attention will first be directed to the 
salesman. The latter must, however, make an effort to 
divert that attention to the article or service offered as soon 
as possible. It is a peculiar fact that whatever impression 
the prospect receives of the salesman, whether good or bad, 
is apt to be transferred to the goods which are being dem- 
onstrated. 

Attention may occasionally be diverted to the goods by 
an appeal to curiosity. A salesman for a wrapping cord 
manufacturing company carried a fairly heavy package 
into a store, handed it to the proprietor, being careful to 
have him hold it by the cord, and asked him how much he 
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thought it weighed. The proprietor came fairly close to 
the correct weight in his estimate and the salesman then 
entered into a discussion of the cord that could bear such 
weight without breaking. Similar schemes are frequently 
used to fasten the proprietor’s attention upon the article 
being sold. However, it is not necessary always to use such 
dramatic means. The sales talk may naturally turn to the 
article offered after the salesman has made his introductory 
remarks. 


The Inattentive Customer 


The securing of attention is not a problem which is en- 
countered during the initial stages of the sale only. Quite 
frequently during the middle or near the end of a sales talk, 
the salesman will find that the prospect is not listening to 
what is being said. It is then necessary for the salesman 
to secure his attention once more. Oftentimes, this may 
be done by asking a simple question regarding the customer’s 
own business. 

Sometimes, a clever trick will secure the desired result. 
The representative of a tile manufacturing company follows 
the practice, when he notices that his customer’s attention 
is wavering, of dropping, apparently by accident, a sample 
piece of tile on the floor. His samples are only a few inches 
Square and no damage is done to them. Invariably, the 
prospect’s attention is immediately brought back to the tile 
and to the salesman. Occasionally, handing the article to 
the customer with some such remark as, “Now if you feel 
the weight of this, Mr. Mentzer,” or ‘Notice how easy it 
turns, Mr. Pomeroy,” is all that is necessary. In the major- 
ity of cases, however, the salesman may hold the customer’s 
attention by looking him squarely in the eye, occasionally 
directing his gaze to the goods which are being considered. 


15. 
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QUESTIONS ON THE TEXT 
Give three methods of attracting favorable attention. 
How does the salesman render service to the buyer? 
How does the buyer render service to the salesman? 
Under what conditions may a salesman offer his.-hand? 
When may a retail salesman shake hands? 
Explain how hand-shaking is affected by locality. 


What rule does the National Cash Register Company 
give as to the salesman’s talking about cash registers 
at the beginning of a sales talk? 


What does this company advocate as a possible subject 
for the beginning of a sales talk? Why? 


What does the L. C. Smith Company think of opening a 
sales talk with a discussion of the machine? 


What difference exists between the two opening re- 
marks of the book salesmen quoted in the lesson? 


What objection can you see to the opening remarks of 
the salesman of Japanese silk hose? 


Tell of the approach used by the woman selling electric 
marcel irons. What did you like about it? 


Why did the opening remarks of the vacuum cleaner 
salesman make a good impression upon the prospect ? 


What greeting may be given by a retail salesperson to 
a customer upon whom she has waited previously? 


What objections do you see to a salesperson using such 
greetings as: “Can I show you something, Mister’? 
“Something, Lady’? 


What must the salesperson do after he has secured 
favorable attention to himself? 
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How did the salesman of wrapping cord draw the at- 
tention of the prospect to the article he was selling? 


Are such methods as that used by the wrapping cord 
salesman always necessary? Explain. 


Why is it sometimes necessary to attract attention after 
the sales talk has started? 


What care should be taken of the tone of voice used by 
the salesman in approaching a prospect? 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


Suppose you called upon a prospect who comes from a 
private office to a reception room to see you, there be- 
ing several other people waiting in the reception room. 
To what disadvantage are you put in the matter of 
approach? How would you handle a situation such as 
this? 


Show that the following salesmen render service: 

a. A house-to-house canvasser of electric sweepers. 
b. A specialty salesman selling filing systems. 

c. A salesman of textbooks to schools and colleges. 
d. A retail salesman of tropical fruits. ° 

e. A salesman representing a steel manufacturer. 


If salesmen really render service to prospects, why do 
they encounter so much “‘sales resistance’? 


With what subjects might the beginning of a sales talk 
given by the salesmen of the following deal: a. Pyrex 
baking dishes? b. Drain pipe openers? ec. Community 
Chest campaigns? d. Small fancy cakes in wholesale 
lots? e. Garden seed in wholesale lots? 


You are selling a specialty which is bought by profes- 
sional men. How would you assure yourself having an 
original approach for the majority of prospects? 
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6. How is it possible for the retail salesperson to make the 
customer feel at home? 


7. Give five examples of unusually poor opening remarks 
made by retail salespeople, which you have heard re- 
cently. 


8. Give five examples of unusually good opening remarks 
made by salespeople, which you have heard recently. 


9. Do you believe that some kinds of stores make you feel 
more at home than do others? If so, in what kind do 
you feel most welcome? Is this due to the nature of 
the store or to the treatment of the salespeople? Ex- 
plain. 


LABORATORY WORK 


You will now give the first practice sales talk. This prac- 
tice will be limited, however, to attracting the customer’s 
attention. 

Your instructor will assign in advance a student who is 
to act as your prospect. Give the prospect a copy of the pre- 
approach you made while studying Chapter XI so that he 
will be familiar with the type of person he is supposed to 
represent. Before starting your talk, give the class a brief 
summary of your pre-approach. 

Introduce yourself to your prospect, and give that part 
of your sales talk which has to do with the attracting of his 
attention to yourself and your product. Do not attempt a 
complete sales talk. You will be allowed no more than three 
minutes for these introductory remarks. 

The teacher will briefly criticise your approach or if he 
sees fit, he may appoint another student to do this. 


CHAPTER XIV 


SECURING INTEREST 


Your attention may be attracted by the size of the head- 
lines in a newspaper, but after glancing at the headlines, 
you may not have enough interest in the matter to read the 
account of the incident which follows. What is true of a 
news article is equally true of an advertisement. The mere 
fact that one’s attention is attracted to an advertisement 
by the headlines, by the illustrations, or perhaps by the color 
used, does not mean that the reader’s interest is aroused to 
such an extent that he will read the entire advertisement. 

Let us take another example. You may, while passing 
along the street, have your attention attracted to a show 
window by the tapping of a mechanical appliance designed 
especially to attract the attention of passersby. You look 
toward the window, but immediately pass on because you 
are not interested in the contents of the window nor in the 
tapping appliance itself. Or, perhaps you are forced by the 
flashing of lights to glance at an electric sign advertising 
tea. Having seen similar signs many times before, and not 
being a drinker of tea, you immediately look away. The 
sign creates no interest in you. 

Likewise, the salesman may attract favorable attention 
to himself by his appearance, by his pleasing voice, by his 
courteous manner, by his air of self-confidence, and yet, may 
lose the sale because although he has attracted the atten- 
tion of the prospect, he has not been able to secure his in- 
terest. It is essential that the attention one secures shall 
be held, for attention is an elusive thing. We might say that 
interest is merely sustained attention. There is this differ- 
ence, however: attention is largely involuntary, whereas 
interest is the result of voluntary effort to concentrate. We 
cannot help having our attention attracted by the tapping 
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on the window or by the flashing of the electric sign, nor 
can the buyer avoid having his attention attracted by the 
clothing, the voice, the courtesy, or the self-confidence of 
the salesman. In fact, as long as our senses are function- 
ing, we are bound to have our attention drawn by dozens 
of unusual things which we see or hear every day, but in- 
terest comes only when the attention is prolonged more or 
less voluntarily; in other words, when attention is accom- 
panied by some degree of concentration. 

When one is interested his mind is entirely absorbed 
with the object or activity. No better examples of real in- 
terest can be found than the boy watching a Wild West pic- 
ture or reading a mystery tale. In either case, the boy’s 
thoughts are so concentrated on the plot that it is difficult 
for another person to break in upon them. But the salesman 
who has not secured the interest of the prospect will find the 
latter’s attention constantly being diverted by other things 
—the passing of a clerk, the ringing of the telephone, or 
the opening of a door. Sad to say, the salesman himself 
frequently prevents the prospect from concentrating his 
attention upon his goods because of his rasping high-pitched 
voice, his nervous movements of hands or feet, or because of 
some other unpleasant mannerism. He may thus offset the 
good features of his own sales talk. 


Interest Through Information 


How may one secure the interest of the prospect? First 
of all, by giving him information. It is difficult to imagine 
one’s being interested in something about which he knows 
absolutely nothing. We are all more interested in people 
we know than in strangers, but our interest in a stranger 
increases as we secure information about him. Your atten- 
tion, for instance, may be attracted by the appearance of 
a man sitting near you in a railroad station; you have no 
particular interest in him, however, until a friend gives you 
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the information that the stranger is John Smith, the ball 
player who has been playing with the Pittsburgh Pirates. 
Your interest is still further quickened when you learn from 
your friend that Smith has been transferred to the New 
York Giants for next year and that he is returning from a 
conference with the New York baseball officials. Thus, it 
is quite evident that your attention has been prolonged into 
keen interest by the information you received regarding the 
man. 


Tie Up Information with Existing Interests 


All information does not have equal value in arousing 
the interest of others; that which can be tied up with the 
past experiences of the listener is by far the most valuable. 
Thus, if it happens that you do not care for baseball, the 
information regarding John Smith will create little interest 
on your part toward him. If, however, you are told that he 
is John Smith who formerly played basketball with your 
college, even though you do not care for basketball, you 
will have your interest in him strengthened because of his 
connection with your college. We thus see that that infor- 
mation most easily arouses interest which can be associated 
with the past experiences or with the existing interests of 
the prospect. 


The “You” Attitude 


This tie-up of information with the existing interests 
of the prospect agrees with what is known as the “you” 
attitude. Much has been written about the “you” attitude 
in advertising, in letter writing, and in personal salesman- 
ship, and some people have erroneously conceived the idea 
that it implies the frequent use of the word “you.” Un- 
doubtedly one becomes bored at hearing the words “I’”’ and 
“we” repeated over and over, but merely using the word 
“you” does not insure the speaker’s having the “‘you”’ atti- 
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tude. The real “‘you” attitude comes from an understanding 
of and sympathy with the prospect’s interests, desires, and 
needs; and it manifests itself in the salesman’s giving infor- 


FIG. 17. MAKING THE PROSPECT COMFORTABLE 


This traveling salesman (on the left) has maneuvered to get the retail mer- 
chant cémfortably seated betore demonstrating his line of shirts. (See page 186.) 


mation which will tie up with the prospect’s past expe- 
riences and present interests. 

The “you” attitude is also in evidence when the sales- 
man speaks of a prospect’s friends. Keen interest may often 
be aroused through the use of a friend’s name. Here are 
several examples: 

“T was talking to your friend, Mr. Kenmuir, the other 
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day and I understood from him that you were planning on 
building a new home this spring.” 

“Your friend, Mr. Kennedy, and I had lunch together 
yesterday and he suggested that you would undoubtedly 
want to examine our plan of lots in the new Superior Street 
subdivision.” 


Classifications of Information 


We have already seen the salesman’s need for a thor- 
ough knowledge of the goods he 1s selling. At this point we 
shall see how this information may be used to arouse the 
customer’s interest. We found that all information about 
goods may be grouped into five classes: (1) facts about the 
history of the goods, (2) facts about their methods of man- 
ufacture, (3) facts about their transportation, (4) facts 
about their uses, and (5) facts about their characteristics. 

Now of these five classes, undoubtedly, information re- 
garding the uses of the product is more apt to tie up with 
the needs and existing interests of the buyer than any of 
the other classes. Hence, we may conclude that information 
of this type should be emphasized in the sales talk. There 
can be no question but that the student will be more inter- 
ested in the use of a typewriter in preparing written work 
than in how the typewriter is manufactured; that the house- 
wife will be more interested in the possible uses of baking 
powder than in the ingredients from which it is made; or 
that the farmer will be more interested in the use of a 
cream separator than in the names of the directors of the 
firm manufacturing the machine. Yet, there are times when 
each of the other classes of information may be closely asso- 
ciated with interests of the buyer. Whether a suit is of 
wool or cotton, for example, may be of much greater inter- 
est to a customer than information regarding the various 
occasions upon which he can wear the suit. So, too, a 
woman may be more interested in whether a piece of lace 
is handmade than in its possible uses. 
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Creating Activity Toward the Article 


The small child whose attention has been favorably at- 
tracted by a new object, will immediately reach for it. Of 
course, if some past experience with a similar object has 
been painful, he will probably not desire to touch it, but in 
most cases, he will want to touch it, pick it up, play with it. 
The woman who is buying dress material will not be satis- 
fied with being told about its good qualities; she will want 
to feel for herself. The man buying a suit of clothes will 
invariably rub the material between his fingers. The girl 
buying perfume will feel much better satisfied if she can 
smell it and not depend entirely upon the description on 
the label of the bottle. And a buyer of an automobile will 
certainly want to try it out. In each of these cases, we have 
an example of our desire to prove for ourselves that which 
has been told us by others. The old proverb, “Seeing is be- 
lieving’’ might well be “Seeing, feeling, tasting, or smelling 
is believing.” As a result of this general desire to prove 
for oneself, we may decide that the second method of se- 
curing interest is to create activity on the part of the person 
toward the thing being sold. Such activity can generally be 
made a part of what is known as the demonstration. 

The term “demonstration” is rather broad in its mean- 
ing, but in general, it means showing an article to a pros- 
pect by means of performance or illustration. The demon- 
stration may involve activity on the part of the salesman 
alone, on the part of both the salesman and the prospect, 
or on the part of the prospect alone. The demonstration 
confined to the salesman is the least valuable of the three 


types. 


When to Demonstrate 


No hard and fast rule can be laid down as to what point 
in the sales talk a demonstration should occur. Generally 
speaking, it will come near the close of the “interest” step 
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and after much of the information and many of the sales 
arguments have been given. However, with some articles 
the demonstration may be divided into sections so that part 
of it follows each selling point. In unusual cases, the dem- 
onstration may be used at the very beginning of the sales 
talk for the purpose of attracting attention as well as arous- 
ing interest. An example of this is the well-known method 
of offering a customer in a food store a sample cup of cof- 
fee, or perhaps a cracker spread with a particular brand of 
butter. A salesman of ginger ale, when meeting a dealer 
for the first time, buys a bottle of the ginger ale which the 
latter keeps in stock. The dealer is invited to drink a glass 
of his own ginger ale, and then a glass of the brand handled 
by the salesman. This demonstration serves the double 
duty of attracting attention and of arousing interest. This 
also illustrates the fact that one cannot draw a strict line 
between attracting attention and securing interest. 


What to Demonstrate 


There are few articles which cannot be demonstrated. 
In this regard, the retail salesman has an advantage over 
the traveling salesman in that the latter finds it difficult at 
times to carry samples of his products with him. Even the 
traveling salesman, however, may use pictures, diagrams, 
or small models to demonstrate his goods. It is not uncom- 
mon for manufacturers of large machinery to furnish their 
salesmen with small working models of their machines for 
demonstration purposes. 

Few indeed are the cases in which the retail clerk can- 
not demonstrate the article being sold. The salesman sell- 
ing neckties will wrap them deftly around his finger to 
show the customer how they will appear when tied. The 
jewelry salesman will carefully place a bit of jewelry on a 
piece of velvet to give the idea of value, and to bring out 
its most attractive qualities. The vacuum cleaner salesman 
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will strew the floor with dust and will show how his ma- 
chine sweeps it clean. Whether selling food products, cloth- 
ing, books, or household goods, the retail salesman can gen- 
erally find some means of demonstrating if he possesses the 
least ingenuity. 


Practice the Demonstration 


One cannot expect to make a worthwhile demonstration 
without practice. That employers of salesmen recognize 
this fact is shown from the following instructions given 
salesmen of Royal typewriters: 

“Where suggestions for demonstration are given, the 
salesman should go through the demonstration time and 
time again, so that he is sure he can perform the operations 
quickly and deftly. A bungled demonstration is worse than 
none at all, for the whole purpose of a physical demonstra- 
tion is to show how neatly and easily a given operation can 
be performed. The salesman is naturally presumed to be 
perfectly familiar with his machine; if he is awkward and 
hesitant in a given operation, the prospect may be justified 
in concluding that any other operator can have the same 
difficulties, and the whole force of the demonstration is 
lost.” 


How to Demonstrate 


The salesman should use every possible precaution to 
see that conditions are right for the demonstration before 
it is begun. He cannot demonstrate successfully if he is so 
situated that he will be continually interrupted. Many trav- 
eling salesmen realize this and use a hotel room for demon- 
stration purposes, inducing the prospect to come to the 
hotel rather than attempting to demonstrate their goods at 
the prospect’s office. The wise retail clothier may take a 
purchaser to the rear of the store, or even to another floor 
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so that he may not be interrupted in his demonstration of 
suits. 

The article being demonstrated should be well lighted. 
The manager of a retail store may well ponder over the 
question of his lighting system, if his customers have to 
step to the doorway or to a window in order to see the 
colors or designs of the goods offered. Of course, care should 
be taken that the light does not blind the prospect; in fact, 
nothing should be left undone which will make the customer 
comfortable during the demonstration and prevent his at- 
tention from wandering from the article. 


Securing the Activity of the Prospect 


It has been stated that the interest of the customer is 
aroused by securing his activity toward the article. Where- 
ever possible, therefore, the customer should be induced to 
take part in the demonstration. Let the customer run the 
vacuum sweeper and prove to her own satisfaction that it 
really does pick up the cotton batting strewn on the floor. 
Let the prospect write with the fountain pen, put the auto- 
mobile through its paces, taste the boiled ham, handle the 
book, push the lawn mower, or attempt to tear the high 
grade paper being sold. Whatever the article, the demon- 
stration should be planned in advance with the idea that 
the prospect will participate in it. : 


Selecting Articles for Retaii Customers 


As a general thing, the retail customer will ask for what 
he wants. When the salesperson does not know exactly 
what is wanted, he may have to ask some such question as, 
“Have you any particular material in mind?” He must 
avoid, however, any appearance of putting the customer 
through an examination, and especially must he avoid the 
question, ““What price do you wish to pay?” Most customers 
have a very hazy idea of what they expect to pay. The 
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question is embarrassing to them, and confines the demon- 
stration to goods at that particular price. 
No better treatment of this problem can be found than 


FIG. 18. CREATING ACTIVITY TOWARD THE ARTICLE 


Let the customer run the vacuum sweeper and prove to her own satisfaction 
that it really does pick up the cotton batting strewn on the floor. 


in the directions given to the salespeople of the William 
Filene’s Sons Company Store of Boston: 

‘When the salesperson begins to show merchandise she 
should usually select a medium price unless the way that 
the customer is dressed shows that she probably wishes high 
priced merchandise. 

“If a salesperson shows medium priced merchandise the 
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customer usually says something that shows whether she 
is interested in more or less expensive articles. The sales- 
person should not make a special point of price, but it is 
advisable to mention price casually in order that the cus- 
tomer may get an idea of what she is paying. This is espe- 
cially important if the salesperson has been showing mer- 
chandise at a certain price and then shows something more 
expensive, as otherwise the customer may not understand 
that the merchandise is not all the same price. It is usually 
better to show medium priced merchandise because then 
the salesperson can go either up or down in price as the cus- 
tomer indicates. If she begins with either the highest or 
the lowest price she may find it very difficult to make ¢s 
large a jump as may be necessary. The lowest priced mer- 
chandise should never be shown first. Expensive merchan- 
dise may be shown first if the appearance of the customer 
seems to warrant it.” 

Almost as embarrassing as a question of price is that 
of size, especially in selling women’s garments. Again quot- 
ing from the directions given to salespeople of the Filene 
Store: “A skillful salesperson can usually judge what size 
her customer ought to wear. In many cases, it is possible 
to measure the customer and so be sure of the right size. 
The important thing is to give the customer the right size 
and at the same time to avoid hurting her feelings.” 
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QUESTIONS ON THE TEXT 


. Why does one not always read the newspaper articles 


or advertisements to which one’s attention has been 
attracted by headlines? 


In what way does interest differ from attention? 
In case the salesman has not secured the interest of the 


prospect, what will happen to the latter’s attention dur- 
ing the interview ? 


. How may a salesman himself distract the prospect’s 


attention from what is being said? 


Explain how information increases interest. Give the 
example quoted in the lesson, of the ball player seen in 
the railroad station. 


What type of information arouses the most interest in 
others? 


7. What do you understand by the “you” attitude? 


8. What misconception exists as to the meaning of the 


“you” attitude? 


How may the use of a friend’s name express the “‘you” 
attitude? 


Into what five classes may information about products 
be grouped. 


. Which of the five classes of information should be em- 


phasized? Why? 
What is the second method of securing interest? 


What is meant by the term “demonstration”? 


. What are the three types of demonstration classified 


according to the participation of the salesman and 
prospect ? 
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20. 


21. 
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Why can we not have a strict rule as to the proper 
time for giving a demonstration? 


Generally speaking, at what point in the sales talk 
should the demonstration be given? 


For what double purpose may a demonstration be used 
at the beginning of a sales talk? 


What advantage has the retail salesperson over the 
traveling salesman in the matter of giving a demon- 
stration? 


What instructions are given Royal typewriter salesmen 
as to the practicing of the demonstration? 


Why do some traveling salesmen use a hotel room for 
demonstration purposes? 


What effect has a lighting system of a store upon suc- 
cessful retail demonstrations? 


Why should an effort be made to have the prospect take 
an active part in the demonstration? 


In general, what are the objections to the question, 
“What price do you wish to pay’’? 


What advantages are there in showing medium priced 
goods first? 


What directions does the Filene Store of Boston give to 
its salespeople regarding the question, “‘What size’? 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


. Tell of five unusual things or occurrences which attracted 


your attention recently, but which did not hold your 
interest. 
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2. 


Has the information which you have received so far in 
this course tended to increase your interest init? Ex- 
plain. 


Has the information which you have received in other 
subjects aroused your interest to the same extent that 
your interest has been aroused in salesmanship? Ex- 
plain. 


Give five pieces of information for each of the follow- 
ing articles which will tie up with the average pros- ° 
pect’s past experiences or present interests. 


a. Umbrellas f. Dried fruits 

b. Bath robes g. Ash trays 

c. Coat hangers h. Weather stripping 
d. Automobile insurance i. Glassware 

e. Headlight dimmers j. Vacuum bottles 


Give five pieces of information for each of the follow- 
ing which will not tie up with the average prospect’s 
past experiences or present interests. 


a. Electric fans f. Candy 

b. Door mats g. Grass seed 

c. Face cream h. Beefsteak 

d. Envelope sealers i. Broom holders 

e. Paper fasteners j. Automobile fan belts 


Give an example of the five general types of informa- 
tion for each of the following. Which piece of infor- 
mation in each case do you think will be of most in- 
terest to people and why? 

a. Safety matches c. Ice cream’ e. Writing paper 
b. Rubber bands d. Blankets 


Tell of an unusually good demonstration that you wit- 
nessed lately. 


Tell of an unusually poor demonstration that you wit- 
nessed lately. 
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9. Suggest possible methods of demonstrating: 


a. Aluminum cleaner f. Paint 

b. Razor sharpener g. Canned soup 

c. Waffle iron h. Hair drier 

d. Vacuum bottle i. Typewriter ribbons 
e. Raincoats j. Typewriter. 


10. Give a definite method for practicing a demonstration 
if you were a retail salesman of men’s or women’s ready- 
to-wear clothing. 


LABORATORY WORK 


Today’s practice work will be devoted to a demonstra- 
tion of the article you are selling. 

Arrange with the same student who acted as your buyer 
in the last practice sale to act as your prospect today. Take 
it for granted that you have secured the prospect’s atten- 
tion and begin the sales talk at the point where you are 
attempting to arouse his interest. By all means, demon- 
strate the article you are selling. Do not attempt to close 
the sale. 

Five minutes should be sufficient for this part of your sales 
talk, unless you believe that the article you are sellirg 
requires more time to demonstrate it, in which case, you 
should arrange with your instructor in advance to allow you 
additional time. 

Your instructor will criticise your demonstration or he 
may require the entire class to discuss it. The demonstra- 
tion should be criticized from the following viewpoints: 
(a) English, (b) knowledge of the product, (c) ease in 
handling the product, (d) ability to bring out strong points 
of the product, (e) ability to get prospect to handle the 
product. 


CHAPTER XV 


CREATING DESIRE 


You may have your attention attracted by an elephant 
in a circus and you may be so interested in it that you 
watch it for some time, perhaps discussing its peculiarities 
with others who are also interested; and yet, you will prob- 
ably not desire to possess it. Or, taking another more com- 
mon example, you may have your attention drawn to some 
dress material in a retail dry goods store or to some cloth 
in a tailor’s and because of the unusual quality of the 
material you may become interested in it and ask questions 
regarding its manufacture; and yet, you may have no de- 
sire to own it. Goods are not bought until one’s attention 
has been drawn to them and one has become interested, at 
least to some extent. But as we have seen in the case of the 
elephant, attention and interest do not always result in a 
sale. It is only when the customer really wants the goods 
that there exists an opportunity for a sale. Hence, we may 
say that the next step in a sale is the creating of desire. 

Interest shades off into desire. It.is very difficult to tell 
in the ordinary sale at what point interest ends and desire 
begins, for these terms represent a mental change in the 
buyer, and even a close observer cannot tell exactly when 
the change takes place. But we do know that a person 
begins to desire a thing when his general interest in it be- 
comes specific; in other words, when his interest in the 
articles as such, shifts to an interest in the article in so far 
as it fills his particular needs. 


How to Create Desire 


Desire, therefore, results largely from successfully join- 
ing the merits of the article or service to the needs of the 
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customer. This may be accomplished in two ways, by an 
appeal to his reason, or by an appeal to his emotions through 
playing upon his imagination. There are a number of ways 
in which the salesman may appeal to the reasoning powers 
of the prospect in creating desire, among them being the 
following: 

(1) Using facts and figures. Sales arguments for many 
articles and services, especially machinery, insurance, and 
building materials, may be reenforced by the use of facts 
and figures. Statistics may be produced, for instance, show- 
ing past performantes of the article. However, statistics 
are apt to become dry and uninteresting and they must be 
used sparingly. When used, statistics should be accompa- 
nied by a statement of where they were obtained and how 
they were computed so that they may be considered author- 
itative. 

(2) Giving tests. Showing the prospect that the article 
will actually do what is claimed for it is one of the best 
methods of convincing him and of creating a desire for the 
article. Such a test forms part of the demonstration which 
was discussed in the last chapter. We have already seen 
that the demonstration may occasionally be used to attract 
attention as well as to arouse interest, and now we learn 
that it may be used to create desire. This is but further 
evidence that the various steps blend into one another. 

(3) Offering guarantees. When the salesman guaran- 
tees an article he shows his confidence in it. This in itself 
makes a good impression on the prospect. If guarantees 
are to really impress the prospect, however, they must 
be specific. Such a statement as, ““We guarantee this watch” 
means little in itself, as the buyer does not know whether it 
is guaranteed as to material, durability, or workmanship. 
A much stronger statement is that, ‘“‘We guarantee that this 
watchcase will wear for twenty-five years.” This statement 
is specific. 

(4) Presenting testimony. Testimony is of value only 
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when it is given by someone whose judgment regarding the 
article is really worth while. Unfortunately, testimonials do 
not have the influence they should have, partly because they 
have been associated to a great extent with patent medi- 
cines and similar articles of doubtful social value; partly 
because they are so often given by people who are unknown 
or who are not recognized authorities; and partly because 
at times they have actually been bought. The practice of 
buying testimonials from motion picture actors and ac- 
tresses, pugilists, and others who are much before the public 
eye cannot be too greatly condemned. Fortunately, most 
legitimate business firms frown upon this practice. 


Creating Desire Through Imagination 


Desire for an article may also be created by picturing 
it in use. An automobile tour next summer, made possible 
by the purchase of a new car; the advantages of a college 
education for son or daughter, made possible by insurance 
policies; the comforts of a cozy home on a cold winter’s 
evening, realized through installing a new heating system; 
the added pleasure of a new dress at the next social func- 
tion; these are examples of the many ways in which the 
imagination of the prospect may be appealed to and through 
that appeal desire created. 

The salesman’s ability to appeal to the imagination of 
his prospect will depend in turn upon the development of 
his own imagination and upon his enthusiasm. We cannot 
make others see mental pictures which we do not see our- 
selves. 


Meeting Objections 


During most sales interviews there comes a time when 
the prospect will raise objections to his buying the article 
or service offered. It is seldom indeed that a man is fully 
convinced without having objections arise in his own mind, 
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and it is only when these objections have been met that a 
real desire is established for an article. Objections are 
merely indications of the opposition the salesman must ex- 
pect from all normal individuals. This opposition is spoken 
of as “sales resistance.” 

The objections that will be raised differ according to 
the article being sold. Thus, many of the objections met by 
an insurance agent will differ considerably from those met 
by a wholesale grocery salesman, and the objections en- 
countered by the latter will differ from the objections met 
by the salesman of women’s clothing in a department store. 
There are some stock objections, however, which are encoun- 
tered in all classes of selling, and it is well for the young 
salesman to be prepared to meet these stock objections. Just 
as soon as possible after starting on a new job, the inex- 
perienced salesman should list all objections he encounters 
and prepare answers for them so that when he meets the 
same objections in the future he will be prepared to over- 
come them. A splendid practice is to list each objection on 
a separate card and then picking out one card at a time to 
answer the objection quickly and fully. 


Objections to Prevent the Giving of the Talk 


We may classify objections into four general groups. 
The first group includes the objections which are raised to 
prevent the salesman from giving his sales talk. This group 
includes the objections encountered at the beginning of an 
interview. They may be real reasons in the mind of the 
prospect, or they may be mere excuses which he advances 
because he does not wish to state openly that he will not 
buy. An excuse is often a sign of weakness. 

“T am too busy to listen today.’ The salesman must ex- 
ercise good judgment in deciding whether this is a valid 
objection. If he believes it is, he should make an arrange- 
ment for a future call. Nothing is gained by insisting on 
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presenting a proposition when the prospect really is pressed 
for time. On the other hand, if the prospect is merely offer- 
ing a lame excuse, it may be met by some such statement as, 
“IT know you are busy, Mr. Smith, and I have a limited 
amount of time myself, so I will be very brief,” or “That 
is just why I am here, Mr. Smith. My proposition is too 
important to present to a man who has time dragging on 
his hands. In fact, we would not care to deal with such a 
person.” 

“Call again some other time.” This excuse is practically 
the same as “I am too busy now,” hence, should be treated in 
the same manner. The amount of self-confidence shown by 
the salesman will largely determine whether he will be 
given further attention at this time. 

“IT am satisfied with my present connection.” This is a 
real objection offered by retailers. Most dealers dread 
changes, especially if they involve the substitution of a dif- 
ferent line of goods for stock which is giving satisfaction, 
and they dread still more the replacing of firms with whom 
they have dealt and whom they consider as friends by firm: 
of whom they know little. 

The salesman may meet this objection by replying, ‘That 
is fine, Mr. Wilson. They are a good firm. But I am not 
proposing that you should break off your connection with 
them. I am merely suggesting that you add a new connec- 
tion, especially in so far as handling these goods is con- 
cerned.” Here the salesman may call the prospect’s atten- 
tion to certain articles which the competing house does not 
carry, or which differ greatly in character from those car- 
ried by the competing house. 

“T am fully stocked and would not be interested.” This, 
likewise, is an objection frequently offered by dealers. If 
it is actually true—and the salesman must use careful judg- 
ment in this matter—it would be dangerous from the credit 
viewpoint to sell additional goods. It may, however, be a 
mere excuse, and if this is the case, the salesman may sug- 
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gest that all goods do not move with the same rapidity and 
that the merchant can well afford to handle a line of goods 
which promises an unusually quick turnover. 


Objections to the Goods Offered 


The second class of objections which the salesman will 
encounter are those which are raised as to the article be- 
ing sold. They include objections as to price and quality 
of goods, and as to time of delivery. 

“Your price is too high.” This objection is frequently 
met in retail selling. If the customer really cannot afford 
the high priced article, there is nothing to do but to show 
an article of cheaper grade. Frequently the objector can 
afford the article, and in that case, he may be made to see 
that it is more economical in the long run to buy a high 
priced article because of its wearing qualities. This is espe- 
cially true in selling clothing and furniture. 

The objection that the price is too high is sometimes 
raised because the prospect has not been “sold.”’ If this is 
true, the salesman is to blame, for it is his business to so 
thoroughly convince the buyer as to the quality of the article 
that he will not consider the price excessive. If the sales- 
man is offering a specialty, such as an office or store device 
to office managers or merchants, he must show that the 
article will save more than it costs, and that the prospect 
cannot afford to be without it. 

If a customer of a retail store states that she can get the 
same thing in another store at a lower price, the salesper- 
son must be careful not to contradict the statement. For 
instance, a customer of a small unit store may compare the 
prices of that store with those of a chain store. In this 
event, the customer should be made to see that in reality 
the difference in price is not as large as it appears since the 
greater price covers the cost of additional service rendered, 
including the delivery of goods and the granting of credit. 
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If a customer quotes a low price asked by a competing 
store of the same kind, the salesman may make a statement 
somewhat as follows: “It is quite possible, Mrs. Brown, but 
are you sure it was the Star Brand of goods which was 
shown you? You see, the Star Brand has the advantage of 
being made in this way,” etc. The salesman thus avoids 
contradicting the customer and at the same time corrects 
the erroneous idea she has. 

“We have no demand for your goods.” This objection 
is used by dealers, although as a matter of fact, few re- 
tailers wait until a consumer demand exists before taking 
on a new line of goods. If, therefore, the salesman can get 
the retailer to admit that he previously took on other lines 
before a general demand existed and that he has been suc- 
cessful in selling them, it will be fairly easy to secure an 
admission that lack of consumer demand is not a good rea- 
son for refusing an order. A salesman may also stress the 
point that a demand for goods will come when the buying 
public knows that the dealer handles that particular line. 
Customers ordinarily ask for goods at the store which they 
are sure sells them. 

“Your goods are inferior in quality to Smith’s.” The 
salesman cannot be too careful in speaking about a com- 
petitor and his goods. The tactful method of handling a 
comparison as to quality is to admit the better points of the 
goods sold by your competitor, and then emphasize, per- 
haps by eontrast, the points in which your own goods are 
superior. 

If an objection is raised regarding the quality of your 
goods without referring to those of a competitor, the sales- 
man may admit obvious defects, but he can frequently offset 
this by emphasizing the attractive price at which they are 
sold. If the goods offered by the salesman have nothing in 
their favor, either as to quality or price, he should find an- 
other job, for he is trying to foist a doubtful product on the 
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Objections as to the Firm 


The third class of objections raised by prospects are 
those against the salesman’s firm. 

“T don’t know anything about your company.” This ob- 
jection is apt to stump the inexperienced salesman, and he 
will probably be tempted to give a history of his firm, a list 
of officers, and perhaps some statistics about its financial 
standing. As a matter of fact, the prospect is not interested 
in these matters. He did not become acquainted with the 
firms he does know by reading their history or by wading 
through statistical information regarding them. He knows 
them because he has seen their advertisements, because he 
has received mail from them, or because other dealers are 
handling their goods. The best way to overcome this ob- 
jection, therefore, is to show a few orders received from 
well-known dealers, or perhaps to show copies of national 
advertisements which are being run by your firm in leading 
periodicals. 

“Your company doesn’t advertise.” This is one of the 
most difficult objections to answer since if it is true, the 
salesman has little ground upon which to stand. In that 
event, the salesman should make a strong report to his home 
office showing the sales resistance he is encountering as a re- 
sult of the firm’s policy in regard to advertising. Very fre- 
quently, however, much advertising is done about which the 
dealer knows nothing. Thus, overalls may be well adver- 
tised through machinists’, painters’, and carpenters’ trade 
journals, but because they are not advertised in newspapers 
or general magazines the dealer may suppose that they are 
unknown. If such mediums as those mentioned are used, the 
salesman should carry copies of the journals with him to 
show dealers. 


If the complaint is with respect to lack of local adver- 
tising, it may be explained that an advertising campaign 
will be put on in the local community just as soon as an 
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arrangement has been made with a local dealer, or with 
several dealers to handle the goods. This campaign may 
take the form of house-to-house sampling, or it may consist 
of a series of advertisements in the local papers. The objec- 
tion will give the salesman an opportunity to discuss the 
cooperation which the firm gives the dealer by supplying 
posters, placards, and advertising novelties, and it also 
gives the salesman an opportunity to offer his services in 
helping to prepare a special window display. 

“T will have nothing to do with your company.” This ob- 
jection is generally raised by a former customer who has 
had a misunderstanding with the home office or with a 
previous salesman. Whatever. the cause, the salesman should 
be pleasant, get the prospect to talk, and if the firm is in 
the wrong admit the fact. But the salesman should be care- 
ful not to malign his own company because of the mistake; 
he will never renew business relations with a disgruntled 
customer by showing his own lack of confidence in his firm. 
Instead, the salesman should show him that the mistake 
made was unintentional, and he should put forth an effort 
to gain his friendship for himself and his company. Some- 
times it will take several visits before cordial relations are 
again established. In the meantime, the salesman may do 
much toward relieving the tension by performing little 
acts of courtesy between visits, such as writing the prospect 
a letter giving some ideas which he has observed in another 
city and which the prospect may find useful. In fact, it may 
be well not to attempt to secure an order for a while, but to 
stress entirely the strengthening of friendly ties between 
the prospect and the firm. 

“You do not give a long enough credit period.” This ob- 
jection can best be met by showing the prospect that he 
will not need a long credit period because of the rapid turn- 
over of the goods offered. This is the time in which to pre- 
sent a few testimonials of the rapid turnover of the goods 
carried by the salesman. Another method of handling this 
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objection is to show the prospect how he may purchase 
goods by means of a “trade acceptance,” thus, in fact, se- 
curing a longer term of credit than is generally allowed on 
an open book account. 


Objections to Ward Off Action 


The fourth class of objections are those which are raised 
to ward off immediate action. 

“T must consult my partner first.” This is a stock excuse 
for not giving an order, many dealers using it as a conven- 
ient means of warding off action. The best plan to follow 
if this objection is raised is to arrange a definite time to 
meet both partners; or the salesman may show the prospect 
that his partner would probably depend upon his judgment 
at any rate, since he has heard the proposition and his part- 
ner has not. This argument frequently results in an order. 

“Business is too poor just now.’ The salesman may 
agree with the dealer that business is rather dull and then 
show him how the addition of his line of merchandise may 
be just what is needed to stir up business. This argument 
is especially effective if the dealer is to be granted the ex- 
clusive agency for a nationally advertised product which 
will give him an advantage over competitors. In fact, no 
argument is as effective as “brisker business,” in appealing 
to dealers during hard times. 

“T will have to think it over.” If the nature of the sales- 
man’s goods brings him to town at intervals of two or three 
weeks, he may courteously agree to call later. If, however, 
he will not be in the locality for some time, he may suggest 
that it will be a good while before he is around again and 
that doubtless the prospect wants time to think it over be- 
cause he is not sure of some point. The salesman may then 
repeat his arguments, trying to find out the real objection 
which the customer has to the product. In most instances, 
the excuse, “I will have to think it over,” hides other ob- 
jections, or indicates that the sales talk has not been clear. 
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QUESTIONS ON THE TEXT 
What is meant by “interest is prolonged attention’? 


What is meant by “interest shades off into desire’? 
When does a buyer begin to desire the article offered? 
From what does desire result? 


With what kinds of articles or services may facts and 
figures be used to help create desire? 


Why should facts and figures be used sparingly? 


Show that a demonstration may be used to attract 
attention, arouse interest, and create desire. 


Why are specific guarantees stronger than general 
guarantees? 


When are testimonials of little value? 
How may imagination be used in creating desire? 


How may a salesman prepare to meet objections? 


. Give the four classes of objections. 


How should a salesman meet the objection, “I am too 
busy to listen today’”— 
a. If itis true? b. If it is a mere excuse? 


How should the salesman meet the objection, “I am 
satisfied with my present connection”? 


a. Why would it be dangerous to push a sale if the 
argument, “I am fully stocked” were true? 
b. How should it be met if it is a mere excuse? 


How should the salesman meet the objection, “Your 
price is too high”— 

a. If the prospect cannot afford to pay the price? 

b. If it is a mere excuse? 
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How may the salesman meet the objection, “We have 
no demand for your goods’’? 


How should the salesman meet the objection, “Your 
goods are inferior to Smith’s”’? 


If the prospect advances the objection, “I don’t know 
anything about your company,” how may the salesman 
proceed to enlighten him? 


How should the salesman meet the objection, “Your 
company does not advertise’? 


a. What is probably back of the statement, “I will have 
nothing to do with your company”? 
b. How may the objection be met? 


How should the salesman meet the objection, “You do 
not give a long enough credit period”? 


How should the salesman meet the objection, “I must 
consult my partner first’? 


How should the salesman meet the objection, “Business 
is too poor just now’’? 


How should the salesman meet the objection, “I will 


have to think it over’? 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


What kind of facts or figures might be used in an en- 
deavor to create desire for each of the following: 


a. Savings bank f. Used cars 

b. Roofing slate g. Apartments for rent 
c. A musical comedy h. Bonds 

d. Delivery truck i. Wrist watches 

e. Window glass j. Lubricating oil? 
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2. What tests for the purpose of creating desire might 
be given during the demonstration of each of the fol- 


lowing: 

a. Typewriter f. Asbestos roofing 
b. Boiled ham g. Dictionary 

ce. Cigar lighter h. Electric toaster 
d. Electric light bulbs i. Alarm clock 

e. Patent paring knife j. Pen points? 


38. What type of guarantee might be given for: 


OGG oe 


(1) 
(2) 
(3) 
(4) 
(5) 


. Fountain pen f. Fur scarf 

. Metal roofing g. Mattress 

. Duplicating machine h. Electric sewing machine 
. Gas range - i, Fernery 

. Women’s shoes j. Fire extinguisher? 


. What type of testimony might be valuable in selling 


the following articles? 


. From whom should such testimony come in order to 


be of value? 


Encyclopedia (6) Fertilizer 
Cement (7) Furniture polish 
Spices (8) Photographs 
Tour round the world (9) Traveling bags 
Rose bushes (10) Hotel 


5. How might one appeal to the imagination of the buyer 
in selling each of the following: 


a. 


b 
e. 
d 
e 


Set of fiction f. Tickets to a football 
. Radio tubes game 
Men’s shirts g. School paper 
. Ice skates h. A farm 
. Annuity insurance i. Hunting togs 
j. Blankets? 


6. Why must a salesman expect objections? Are the ob- 
jections always spoken by the prospect? 
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How would you meet the objection, “I do not like that 
hat on me,” when raised after it has been explained 
that that style of hat will be especially popular? 


How would you meet the objection raised by a mer- 
chant to whom you have displayed your line of dry 
goods, “Yes, you have some fine material there, but it 
would not sell in this community’’? 


How would you meet the objection, ‘Your firm is lo- 
cated too far away. I can get the same thing in X and 
get better service’? 


If you were a retail salesperson, how would you meet 
the objection, ‘I have tried shoes with those composi- 
tion soles and they split across the middle’’? 


LABORATORY WORK 


Today’s practice work will be devoted to overcoming ob- 


jections. It is especially desirable that you should be able 
to meet objections without showing embarrassment. 


a. 


List the ten objections you believe you are most likely 
to meet in selling your article, and give what you con- 
sider the best answers to these objections. Hand this list 
to your instructor. 


Start today’s practice selling at the point left off in your 
last practice. Let the talk begin with an objection by 
your buyer. Answer this objection and let it be followed 
by four or five others as to the quality of goods, their 
suitability for the buyer’s need, the firm, ete. If the 
objection warrants it, you may have to go back over 
part of your previous talk and demonstration. Five 
minutes will be allowed for today’s practice work. 


CHAPTER XVI 


CLOSING THE SALE 


You may have your attention drawn to an article in a 
store, you may become interested in it, and you may want 
it, and still you may not buy it. At times, lack of action on 
your part is due to the fact that you cannot afford the 
article; at other times, you are without sufficient incentive, 
and you merely promise yourself that you will have the 
article some day. The salesman’s business is to make that 
“some day” now. 

Securing action by the prospect, sometimes spoken of 
as “closing the sale,” is often the most difficult step in the 
sale. Certainly, many salesman fail at this point. Business 
houses recognize the difficulties encountered at this time, 
and they frequently employ special salesmen to close a deal 
after a less skillful salesman has prepared the way. This 
plan is sometimes followed in selling insurance, as well as 
in selling machinery and other articles or services involv- 
ing the expenditure of large sums of money. 


When to Close 


A great deal has been said about the ‘“‘psychological mo- 
ment” for closing a sale. Some people believe that there 
comes a particular moment during the sales talk when the 
prospect offers no sales resistance; that the salesman should 
watch for that moment, and should then secure the pros- 
pect’s assent to the sale. If such a moment really does exist, 
it is impracticable for the salesman to utilize it. He cannot 
play the part of a hawk and pounce upon the prospect when, 
through certain physical manifestations, the latter shows a 
momentary weakness. Such a method savors too much of 
trickery ; so we may well put aside the idea of watching for 
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the psychological moment. The right time to close the sale 
is when the prospect is so thoroughly sold on the proposi- 
tion that a skillfully put suggestion by the salesman will 
secure the order. We thus see that a successful closing de- 
pends directly upon the salesman’s ability to create a desire 
for the article. It is, of course, possible to sweep a prospect 
off his feet and sell an article which he does not want; but 
such salesmanship does not pay, for the customer will later 
regret the purchase and future business will probably be 
lost. We have all had the experience of buying something 
we did not want, and we know that the tendency is to avoid 
thereafter the store or the salesman who sold us the goods. 
There are, of course, certain indications that the cus- 
tomer is sold. For one thing, he will probably show more 
interest and grow more friendly. Perhaps, the best indica- 
tion is the asking of some such question as, “How long 
would it take to make delivery?” “What terms do you 
grant?” “Did you say you sold an order to Harshaw?” or 
“Did you say that Simons of Greencastle has installed this 
line?” The retail customer may ask, “What is the price of 
this hat?” or ‘“‘Can I exchange this if it does not suit?” 


Assume Sale Will Be Made 


Many a sale is lost at the last minute because the sales- 
man becomes nervous and excited when he believes the 
crucial time is near. Self-confidence is the basis for success- 
ful closing, and salesmen should give the impression that 
taking orders is a mere routine matter. 


Avoid Negative Closings 


The salesman who attempts to close with, “Won’t you 
try a sample lot?” deserves the answer, “No.” Too often a 
closing effort is made in the form of a query which actually 
makes it easy for the customer to refuse the order. A gro- 
cery clerk asks, “Will that be all today?” and the natural 
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answer for the housewife is, “Yes, that will be all.” The 
query, “What else, please?” might lead the customer into 
buying additional goods. So, too, the clothing salesman, 
who after selling a suit, thinks he is showing keen selling 
ability by saying, ‘““You wouldn’t want a nice tie to go with 
this suit would you?” will invariably get the reply, “No, I 
wouldn’t.”” Much better would have been the remark, “By 
the way, Mr. Marshall, we just got in these new ties this 
morning. Wouldn’t one of these designs go well with your 
suit?” 

Negative assertions at the close leave the customer in a 
confused state of mind. The statement that ‘‘This piece of 
goods will not wear as long as that” gives the customer an 
idea that some of the material handled by the store is not 

of good quality. A much better impression will be made by 
' saying, “This 75c material is unusually good for the price, 
but the 85c piece will wear better.’”’ Here the customer has 
been given the idea that both pieces are good value for the 
money, but that one is better than the other. She will not 
feel that she is buying something undesirable if she decides 
to take the cheaper piece. 


Be Dignified and Earnest 


Never beg for an order. Nothing is more disgusting to 
the average buyer than to have the salesman coax for an 
order. The prospect is not interested in making a purchase 
to help the salesman personally. One sometimes meets this 
type of selling on the street when the newsboy coaxes you 
to “Please buy a paper, Mister. This is my last one.” There 
might be some excuse for a child advancing such an argu- 
ment; certainly there is none for a young man pleading 
with a housewife in a door-to-door canvass to give him an 
order for his goods as he is working his way through col- 
lege. Such an appeal should be treated with the contempt 
which it deserves. 
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The salesman should be earnest throughout the sale. It 
is not often that one meets with a lack of earnestness on 
the part of traveling men, but it is frequently noticeable 
in retail salespeople. Too often goods are placed before the 
customer for inspection, and the salesperson then turns to 


FIG. 19. AVOID NEGATIVH CLOSINGS 
“We just received these new ties this morning. Wouldn’ i 
; Ra Sete 3 oa Ss. uldn’t one of these design 
go well with your suit!” is much better than, “You wouldn’t want a neenae 
to go with your suit, would you?” 


talk to a fellow employee, or gazes indifferently over the 
store. It can be taken for granted that the customer will 
not be interested in buying that which the salesperson is not 
interested in selling. 
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Making a Choice 


One method of completing the sale is to get the prospect 
to make a choice between several varieties of goods. Such 
an attempt should only be made, however, when the sales- 
man is reasonably sure that a desire has been created in 
the mind of the prospect. The question, “Now, Mrs. Thomp- 
son, which of these rug designs do you think would go best 
with your furniture?” practically eliminates the need of 
her making a decision as to whether she will buy, and puts 
her in the position of deciding which rug to take. If she 
says she does not care for either design, the salesman must 
either show other designs or go back and resell the ones he 
has demonstrated. 

The same effect is produced by having the prospect esti- 
mate the quantity needed. The salesman, after a careful 
demonstration of the line of goods which he is endeavoring 
to have the merchant install, may say, ‘“Now, Mr. Gilmore, 
I should think that about three dozen, assorted sizes, would 
be what you want to start; or do you think that would be 
enough?” and the dealer begins to consider the size of the 
order he should place. 


Signing the Contract 


Most orders secured by a specialty or wholesale sales- 
man require the signing of some form of contract, and the 
prospect naturally hesitates to bind himself with a signa- 
ture. The sight of an order blank and fountain pen seems 
to create a fear that he will obligate himself in an undesir- 
able way. 

The Travelers Insurance Company suggests the follow- 
ing course to be followed by its agents in securing the pros- 
pect’s signature upon the application: 

“Usually the hardest time an agent experiences in clos- 
ing a sale is after the application is presented. If this is 
true, then improve the very first opportunity to place the 
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order before him. Never ask a man bluntly for his order. 
When you think he is about ready to close, ask him for a 
copy of his billhead or card, so that you may get his correct 
address, etc., and in this way lead up to securing his signa- 
ture. Many good agents put the application on the desk 
when they first go in and have it before them at all times, 
figuring on it, etc., so that a man may get used to it and 
will not balk when they get ready to secure his signature. 

“Others complete the details of the application first and 
thus avoid the stereotyped method of asking ‘What is your 
full name, etc.,’ which is likely to appear legal and too 
direct. 

“Good judgment and tact on the part of a salesman are 
necessary in presenting an application to a probable pur- 
chaser. If the right moment is chosen when he is in the 
proper mood, he does not hesitate to sign it. A bright sales- 
man will learn when the proper time comes and present the 
order for signature. It is important to have the order as 
nearly filled out as possible in advance, so that there need 
be no delay when the prospect has made up his mind. 
Always get a signed application. 

“As a rule, very few prospects will speak out and say, 
‘You may send me one.’ Experience has proved that the 
majority of them are to be influenced largely by the actions 
of the salesman. When your judgment tells you the time 
has arrived, take up your application and say, ‘Now, Mr. 
Blank, this is the form of order which is sent to the home 
office for this policy. The company requires it for the pro- 
tection of its customers and the prevention of mistakes. It 
embodies the price and terms under which this policy is sold 
to you, together with the name of your beneficiary in case 
of your death. Have you ever been declined or postponed 
for life, accident, or health insurance?’ ” 

It would be undesirable for salesmen of all lines of mer- 
chandise to use the same method of securing the prospect’s 
signature. Common sense must be used in this as in all 
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other steps of the sale, and the salesman must adapt his 
method to suit the case. The National Cash Register Com- 
pany suggests the following procedure to its salesmen in 
getting the order signed: 

“Good judgment and tact on the part of a salesman are 
necessary in presenting an order for signature. If the right 
moment is chosen, when the prospect is in the proper mood, 
he does not hesitate to sign it. A salesman should learn 
when the proper time comes to present the order for signa- 
ture. 

“Experience will teach you when to close. It is not 
always necessary to make a complete explanation of the 
register. You cannot close too quickly. When you see that 
the prospect is sold, stop right there and close with him. 
If an early effort fails, you have lost nothing. Go right on 
with your explanation until he is ready for closing. 

“After you have made your proposition clear and feel 
sure that the merchant realizes the value of the register, 
do not ask for an order, take it for granted that he will 
buy. Say to him: ‘Now, Mr. Blank, which color shall I make 
it?’ or ‘How soon do you want delivery ?’ 

“These questions will always bring the matter to a head 
and he will either answer your question or else object to 
buying. If he objects, find out why, answer his objections, 
and again prepare him for signature. 

“If he objects to signing when the order is presented, 
find out the real reason why and your chances are that that 
is the very reason why he should buy.” 


Selling the Right Amount 


How much to sell is a problem facing the wholesale sales- 
man and, to a lesser extent, the retail clerk. Suppose a 
wholesale salesman secures an order for ten dozen units of 
a certain article, and upon his next call finds that the re- 
tailer has only been able to dispose of three dozen, Twa 
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bad effects will result from this overselling. In the first 
place, the retailer will lose faith in the article. Three dozen 
units might represent a very fine sale for the article, but 
because the merchant was oversold, he was led to believe 
that the sales would be greater. In the second place, a 
larger amount of capital is invested in stock than is neces- 
sary. This represents a loss to the retailer and, as a conse- 
quence, he becomes a much greater risk for the whole- 
saler. 

Now, if the salesman had secured an order for five dozen 
units and the same three dozen had been sold, the sales 
would represent such a large proportion of the stock bought 
that the salesman would probably find the retailer enthusi- 
astic about the goods when he made his next call, and an 
additional order would probably result. 

It is most important, therefore, that the salesman should 
use good judgment in securing an order and should be care- 
ful that he does not oversell. This is especially true in sell- 
ing a line with which the retailer has had no previous ex- 
perience, since in this case he is unable to judge his own 
needs. On the other hand, the salesman who advises the 
retailer to order less than he can use is showing decidedly 
poor judgment. The size of orders given by retailers who 
are operating stores of approximately the same size and 
under similar conditions should guide him in advising new 
dealers. 

The retail clerk, likewise, must face the question of how 
much to sell. It is not unusual for the salesgirl to be asked, 
“How much material will be needed for the dress?” for the 
hardware clerk to be asked, “How much paint will be neces- 
sary to do the job?” or for the butcher to be asked, ““How 
many pounds should I buy for six people?” Such questions 
are encountered in all retail businesses, and the salesperson 
should be able to advise the customer correctly. The fact 
that the salesman will encounter such questions is but an- 
other reason for the salesman’s knowing his goods. 
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Delivery of Retail Purchases 


Most department stores deliver packages free of charge 
within a certain radius. The expense connected with such 
a service becomes enormous, and statistics show that the 
cost of delivering small purchases often greatly exceeds the 
profit which would be made if the goods were carried away 
by the purchaser. 

In order to relieve the delivery department of as much 
work as possible, the retail salesperson should assume that 
all small packages will be carried by the customer. If it is 
a large package, she may say, “Will you take it with you?” 
rather than, “Do you wish it sent?” as the first remark is 
more apt to result in the customer’s carrying the package. 
If the customer is carrying several other packages, the 
salesgirl can perform a real service for the customer by 
offering to wrap them all together. 


The Farewell 


After the salesman has secured the order, he should 
make his leave-taking as brief but as cordial as possible. 
He has probably already consumed considerable time, and 
his customer will be anxious to get back to other work or, 
perhaps, to meet other visitors. In saying farewell, the 
salesman may make some complimentary remark about the 
business or about the town. A very effective leave-taking 
is to call the customer’s attention to some special service 
which the salesman or his firm will render and which has 
not been mentioned before. Above everything else, the 
salesman should extend his thanks. “The customer who 
does not get thanked is cheated” is a United Cigar Stores’ 
rule, and it would be a splendid thing if this rule were 
adopted by all retail stores. 
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QUESTIONS ON THE TEXT 
What is the most difficult step in the sale? Why? 
What is meant by the “psychological moment”? 
Give objections to the “psychological moment.” 
What is the right time to close the sale? 


What objection exists to selling an article which the 
purchaser really does not want? 


What questions may show that a prospect is “‘sold’’? 


What is the general nature of these questions? 


8. What attitude should the salesman take when the time 


19. 


for closing has arrived? 


What effect has this attitude on the buyer? 


. What do you understand by “negative closings” ? 


. Why should a salesman never beg for an order? 


How may a retail salesperson show indifference? 


Explain how a sale may be completed by inducing the 
customer to make a choice. 


What is the advantage of this type of closing? 


Explain how a sale may be completed by having the 
customer decide on the quality of goods needed. 


Why do customers hesitate to sign an order blank? 


What course is suggested by the Travelers Insurance 
Company to secure a prospect’s signature? 


. What course is suggested by the National Cash Reg- 


ister Company to secure a prospect’s signature? 


What two objections are there to overselling the dealer? 
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What is the effect on the dealer if a small order is 
placed and the goods are almost sold out before the 
next call of the salesman? 


Show by example that the retail salespersons must also 
decide the question of how much to sell. 


What attitude should be taken by the retail salesperson 
regarding the delivery of small packages? Why? 


Why is “Will you take it with you” better than “Do 
you wish it sent’? 


What kind of a leave-taking should be made? Why? 


What is the rule of the United Cigar Stores as to thank- 
ing customers? 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


a. Give an experience you have had in buying some- 
thing you did not wish. 

b. What has been your attitude since that time toward 
the store or salesman from whom you bought? 


a. Do you believe that self-confidence is the basis for 
successful closing? 

b. How will self-confidence show itself in the person- 
ality of the salesman? 


a. Give several negative closings which you have heard. 
b. What might be the answers to each? 


Substitute positive closings for the negative closings. 


What forms of begging by salespeople have you ob- 
served? 


Give five examples of indifference on the part of retail 
salespeople which you have observed lately. ; 
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7. Show how the idea of the making a choice between sev- 
eral articles might be used with the following: 


a. Handkerchiefs e. Pocket h. Watch chains 
b. Electric lamps knives i. Window 
c. Raincoats f. Hand bags shades 


d. Sets of dishes g. Office desks j. Manicure sets. 


8. Show how the idea of estimating the quantity needed 
might be used with the following: 


a. Canned goods to f. Witch hazel 
dealers g. Curtain rods 
b. Sugar in wholesale lots h. Yeast cakes 
c. Laundry soap i. Advertising space in a 
d. Linoleum newspaper 
e. Dress goods j. Silver spoons. 


9. What would guide you in advising a dealer as to the 
amount of each of the following he should order: 
a. Men’s overcoats c. Dress suits 
b. Closed car ventilators d. Secret society emblems 
10. a. Give .several examples of poor farewells used by 
salesmen which you have observed recently. 
b. Give several examples of good farewells used by 
salesmen which you have observed recently. 


LABORATORY WORK 


Start your sales talk at the point left off in the last day’s 
practice. In order to make the start less awkward, your 
buyer should begin by raising an objection. Answer the 
objection and then proceed with the closing of the sale. 

In case you are acting as a traveling salesman or a 
house-to-house canvasser, the repacking of your samples 
will be counted as part of the closing. You should, there- 
fore, practice packing and unpacking your samples before 
coming to class. Your farewell will also be considered. 

Not more than five minutes should be used for today’s 
practice work. Your work will be criticized by the teacher 
or by a student appointed by him. 


CHAPTER XVII 


SUGGESTIVE SELLING 


; People tend to act in accordance with the ideas that are 
in their minds. These ideas, in the form of suggestions, 
may be given to them by others. Since the tendency to act 
on suggestions does exist, the salesman should avail him- 
self of every opportunity to make suggestions which will 
result in increased sales; but, on the other hand, he should 
be careful not to suggest anything which will cause the 
customer to act contrary to the desires of the salesman. 
Mentioning competitors or competing goods is simply sug- 
gesting an idea to the customer which may bring results 
detrimental to the salesman’s interests. Very frequently 
orders are placed with competitors because the salesman 
talks too much about his competitors. 

The term “suggestive selling’? has become popular dur- 
ing the last few years to designate the selling of goods not 
definitely asked for—more goods, better goods, or different 
goods. Suggestive selling naturally increases total sales 
and in the end results in greater compensation for the 
salesman. But not only is it a medium through which profits 
may be increased, it is actually a service to the buyer, in 
that it brings to his attention goods which he might other- 
wise have overlooked. Moreover, if suggestions are wisely 
made, they impress the customer with the salesman’s desire 
to be of service, and they thus build up good will. 

The following directions are given to the salespeople em- 
ployed by Boggs & Buhl of Pittsburgh: 

“Suggestive selling is urged. Make a habit of calling 
your customer’s attention to new merchandise, to specials, 
to merchandise in connection with that already chosen by 
the customer. Increased sales and more efficient service will 
result.” 
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William Filene’s Sons Company of Boston give the fol- 
lowing directions to their salespeople: 

“One of the best ways of increasing business is to sell 
more than the customer asks for. Salespeople should try to 
do this consistently, but in such a way that the customer 
feels that the salesperson is trying to be of service and not 
simply to sell her an extra article. 

“For instance, the suggestion of studs with a dress shirt, 
matching hosiery with a dinner gown, or slippers with a 
dancing frock may serve to remind a customer and save 
inconvenience, and at the same time make increased sales. 

“Salespeople should always be an the alert for the sug- 
gestion of things that will ‘go with’ the merchandise they 
are selling. First in their own departments and then in- 
other departments, they should suggest allied merchandise 
—for instance, a waist with a skirt, a slip with a dress, or 
a hat with a coat, particularly when this merchandise has 
been shown to their departments for suggestion purposes. 
Advertised articles make good suggestions, especially when 
marked as a ‘value’ or ‘style.’ ” 

Suggestive selling may occasionally be resorted to at 
the beginning of a sale; it may frequently be used in the 
middle of a sale; but it can probably be used to best advan- 
tage near the close of the sale. 


Suggestions for the Uncertain Customer 


Every salesperson meets uncertain customers, those who 
do not know exactly what they want. Because of lack of 
decision on the part of the customer, the salesman may at- 
tempt to assist by showing additional articles or samples. 
Unfortunately, the greater the range of articles shown, the 
more irresolute the customer becomes. In the end, this type 
of person will probably put off the salesman with the ex- 
cuse that he wants to think it over. If the incident is taking 
place in a retail store, the customer will “just look around 
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a bit before deciding,” and in any case the sale will probably 
be lost. For such a person, suggestive selling is a real 
service. Notice how, in the following example, the sales- 
girl handled a customer whom she knew from previous ex- 
perience to be irresolute: 

Customer: “I would like to get some buttons to match 
this material.” 

Salesperson: “Here are some lovely new filigree buttons 
which are very popular this year.” 

Customer: ‘Yes, those are pretty. I’ll take a dozen.” 

If the salesgirl had asked what style the customer de- 
sired, the reply would probably have been, ‘‘Well, I am not 
sure just what I want,” and fifteen minutes might have been 
consumed without a sale being made. 

Another case was that of the customer who had difficulty 
in deciding between a yellow and. a rose candle: 

“Tt is hard to decide between them,” said the salesperson. 
“Why not take both? That would give you a change of 
color,” and the sale was made. 


Suggesting Substitutes 


If the salesman does not carry the exact article which 
the customer wants, he should, by all means, suggest a sub- 
stitute. We have heard a great many arguments against 
substitution, but the fact remains that suggesting a substi- 
tute is often a real service to an otherwise disappointed 
customer. In some cases, a similar article but of a differ- 
ent brand may be recommended; in others, an entirely dif- 
ferent kind of article may be suggested. Substitution is 
often made easier, by the salesman’s quoting his own ex- 
perience or the experience of a friend of the customer’s 
with the substitute suggested. Notice how the idea of sub- 
stituting is conveyed to the customer in the following ex- 
ample: 

Customer: “Let me have a tube of Schall’s Shaving 
Cream.” 
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Salesperson: “I am sorry, but we do not have Schall’s 
in stock. There has been so little call for it that we do not 
feel it wise to stock up on it. But have you tried Shuman’s? 
It sells for 35c whereas Schall’s sells for 50c. I have tried 
it out myself and I like it immensely, because it is so sooth- 
ing to the skin. Another thing I have found out about it 
is that the lather does not dry on the face.” 

Here is another example, in which the substitute is sug- 
gested on the basis of an appeal to style, and to love of 
beauty: 

“No, we haven’t any chiffon with gold threads, but have 
you seen these metallic laces? They are imported, and the 
gold is especially lovely on brown velvet.” 


Suggesting Something Better 


A very real service may frequently be performed by 
suggesting a better article, even though the thing asked for 
is handled by the salesman. Such suggestions have a bet- 
ter effect if made in a casual way. For instance, the sales- 
man might say, after showing some cotton blankets: 

“You may like these woolen blankets better than the 
cotton ones.” 

The salesman has made no attempt to force the idea of 
woolen blankets upon the customer, and the suggestion may 
result in the sale of the higher priced blankets. Such sug- 
gestions should be avoided, however, in dealing with a cus- 
tomer whom the salesperson knows to be of the irresolute 
type. 


Suggesting Larger Quantities 


One of the most common forms of suggestive selling is 
that in which larger quantities of the goods than the amount 
asked for by the customer are suggested. The following 
illustrate the idea: 
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“These collars are 35c each, or three for $1.00.” 

“This is 10c a pound, but we sell three pounds for 25c. 
tT suppose you would want three pounds.” 

Here is another example of suggestion which increased 
the amount of the purchase: 

Customer: “I want to get a dozen spools of cotton 
thread, No. 60, white.” 

Salesperson: “Would you want them in 100 yard spools 
at 4c each, or in 250 yard spools at 9c each?” 

Customer: “I have always used the 100 yard spool. I 
guess it will do.” 

Salesperson: “The 250 yard spool is the same quality, 
but it is a much better buy. You see, you get 50 extra 
yards for a penny, and it saves ene the trouble of replacing 
it on your machine.” 

Customer: ‘‘Well, that is so. Let me have one dozen of 
the 250 yard spools.” 

Suggesting Additional Goods 

Through suggestion, articles in addition to those asked 
for by the customer may be sold. For example, the follow- 
ing suggestion was made by the salesman to a customer who 
had just bought a traveling bag: 

“Here is a very nice case with various compartments 
for $6.00. You can slip it on top after your other things 
are packed.” 

The idea of suggesting additional goods was used by the 
salesgirl who remarked to the customer buying aprons for 
her maid: 

“These caps would add so much to her appearance.” 

The following conversation took place in a small dry 
goods store, a customer having just bought material for a 
new dress: 

Salesperson: “Perhaps you need some thread for your 
dress.” 

Customer: “Oh yes, that reminds me. I do need some to 
match this material, and also a spool of cotton.” 
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Salesperson: “We have some new shoulder flowers which 
will go well with that fine georgette.” 


Customer: “I don’t think I will bother with any today.” 


Salesperson shows the flowers and explains their new- 
ness as to color and size. 


FIG. 20. SUGGESTIVE SELLING. A WRONG WAY 


In the above situation, the salesgirl represents the order-taker type. This sales- 
girl’s method subordinates the idea of being of service to the desire to increase 
the size of the order. 


Customer: ‘Those are nice. I suppose I might as well 
take this one, since it will go so nicely with the georgette.” 
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Salesperson: “Is there anything else such as snaps, 
needles, or tape measures?” 

Customer: “I’ll take a package of needles and that will 
be all today.” 


Salesperson closes sale courteously and thanks customer. 


FIG. 21. SUGGESTIVE SELLING. A RIGHT WAY 


Merchandise should be suggested in the spirit of rendering the customer addi- 
tional service, rather than of making an additional Sale. 


Suggesting Goods in Other Departments 


Salespeople should not only be interested in increasing 
their own sales, but in increasing the business of the store 
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as a whole. The salesman in the sporting goods department 
may suggest to the man who has just bought some fishing 
tackle that, ‘““We have several unusually interesting books 
on fishing which have just been received by the book de- 
partment.” The woman selling a suit might suggest new 
gloves in the glove department which would be unusually 
attractive with the suit. This idea was used by the sales- 
girl who had just sold a dress and remarked: “A slim 
straight slip should be worn underneath. You will find them 
just across the aisle.” 

Special sales might be suggested by clerks working in 
any department. There is no reason why the woman sell- 
ing coats should not suggest that, “There are some lovely 
quilted robes on sale in our lingerie department today. It 
is just on the floor below.” 

If the customer is given the name of a salesperson in 
another department, she is more apt to go to that depart- 
ment. The name seems to act as an introduction. For ex- 
ample: ‘Miss Stevenson, who is at the third counter to the 
right, will be glad to show you just the right blouse to go 
with this suit.” 


Suggesting New Goods 


Most customers appreciate having their attention called 
to new or unusual goods, especially if there is a possibility 
of the goods becoming popular. Such suggestions appeal to 
the vanity of the customer. Here are a few examples of 
this type of suggestion: 

“IT would like to show you our new fourteen strand 
Granite hose.” 

“We have some new importations which I would like 
very much to show you.” 

“Here is a new book on city planning by Harry Wads- 
worth which I have found mighty interesting. I have just 
been wishing you would come in so that I might show it to 
you. 
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Negative Suggestions 


Very great care should be taken that negative sugges- 
tions are not made. This is one of the most common faults 
with both traveling and retail salesmen. The following 
rather common suggestions invariably receive the answers 
quoted : 

- is taaeall Y” 


“Yes, I guess that will be all.” 


“Ts there anything else?” 
“No, there is nothing else.” 


“We don’t have Barber’s Tooth Paste. You wouldn’t 
want Marshall’s would you?” 
“No, I would not.” 


“Would you like to see anything else?” 
“No, I think not.” 


“Nothing else was there?” (The customer who would 
buy after that would certainly be greatly in need of some- 
thing.) 


“Do you just want one can?” 
“Yes.” 


“T don’t suppose you would care for three cakes, would 
you?” 
“No, I think not.” 


Such remarks as the above are perfectly futile. For one 
thing, most of them are not suggestive of definite goods. If 
the customer really needed something else, these remarks 
would not bring the needed goods to mind. But, of course, 
the chief objection to such suggestions is that they offer 
the customer an opportunity to decline to make an addi- 
tional purchase. In fact, they seem to indicate that the 
salesman expects his suggestion to be ignored. 
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General Rules for Suggestive Selling 


Here are a few general rules which should be kept in 
mind during suggestive selling: 

(1) Always act and speak enthusiastically. Listlessness 
in suggestive selling will bring no better results than will 
listlessness in ordinary selling. 

(2) When possible, accompany suggestions with actual 
demonstrations of goods suggested. 

(3) Make suggestions positive not negative. 

(4) Suggest that which will really benefit the customer. 
Make suggestive selling a service. Unfortunately, much of 
the present suggestive selling is too apparently done with 
the one desire to increase an order, rather than to assist the 
customer. 


Suggestive Selling in General 


What has been said about suggestive selling applies 
largely to retailing. However, one must not get the idea 
that suggestive selling cannot be used in wholesale or spe- 
cialty selling. The wholesale salesman in taking orders can 
make suggestions as to additional goods, suggestions as to 
new goods, and suggestions as to goods which he feels will 
especially sell in a particular community. The specialty 
salesman selling an electrical device may suggest extra 
appliances, or he may suggest an entirely different electri- 
cal device. The insurance salesman after selling a life in- 
surance policy may suggest an accident policy. In fact, 
suggestive selling can be used in every field of selling. Its 
possibilities have not yet been fully realized, and we may 
expect increased attention to be placed on this phase of 
selling in the future. 
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10. 


12. 


13. 


QUESTIONS ON THE TEXT 
Explain how suggestions made by a salesman result in 
the customer’s acting contrary to the desires of the 
salesman. 


How may continually referring to a competitor bring 
results which are detrimental to the salesman? 


Explain the meaning of the term “suggestive selling.” 


How may suggestive selling be considered as a service 
to the buyer? 


What instructions do Boggs & Buhl give their salesmen 
with regard to suggestive selling? 


What instructions do William Filene’s Sons Company 
give their salesmen with regard to suggestive selling? 


a. At what points in a sale can suggestive selling be 
used ? 

b. At what point in a sale can suggestive selling prob- 
ably be used to best advantage? Why? 


How may suggestive selling be used with uncertain 
customers? 


Why is suggesting a substitute frequently a real service 
to a customer? 


What two kinds of substitutes may be suggested? 
Why does the telling of a personal experience or quot- 
ing the experience of a friend of the buyer’s tend to 
make substitution easier? 

How should a suggestion of the substitution of a better 
article be made? 

Why do you suppose that the suggestion of larger 


quantities than the amount asked for by the customer 
is used more than other forms of suggestive selling? 
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14. 


15. 


16. 
Lz. 


18. 


1g) 


20. 
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Under what conditions might the salesperson in one 
department suggest the purchase of goods in another 
department? 


Explain why the suggestion of new goods may appeal 
to the vanity of the customer. 


What do you understand by a negative suggestion? 


State some of the negative suggestions given in the 
text which should be avoided. 


What are the four general rules to be followed in sug- 
gestive selling? 


How may suggestive selling be used by a wholesale 
salesman ? 


How may suggestive selling be used by a specialty 
salesman? 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


When is the mentioning of a competitor’s name or the 
name of a competing brand of goods justifiable? 


When is the mentioning of a competitor’s name or a 
competing brand of goods not justifiable? 


William Filene’s Sons Company says, “Salespeople 
should try to do this latter (sell suggestively) consist- 
ently, but in such a way that the customer feels that 
the salesperson is trying to be of service and not simply 
to sell her an extra article.” Explain what is meant 
and tell how it may be done. 


What suggestions might a salesperson make to an ir- 
resolute customer who cannot decide between: 

a. Two brief cases 

b. Several late novels to give as a present 
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c. 
d. 


es 


Steak or lamb chops for the evening meal 
A numbers of sweaters 
Several pairs of shoes? 


5. How would you suggest substitutes for the following 
articles, none of which you carry in stock: 


Cai, pete OQ eh ao [ome ’) 


. A particular brand of catsup 
. A particular brand of carbon paper 
. A particular make of refrigerator 


A particular brand of cast iron pipe 


. A check protector 

. Pancake flour 

. A particular brand of cement 

. A particular brand of ham 

. Steel filing cabinets 

. A particular brand of disinfectant? 


6. How would you suggest larger quantities of each of the 
following articles: 


oOo Gro o 


. A ton of coal Tr 
. A can of tomatoes g. 
. A load of sand h. A peck of potatoes 
. A cake of chocolate z 
. A box of matches iF 


A pound of butter 
A quart of paint 


A golf ball 
A roll of film? 


7. What additional goods might you suggest for each of 
the following, and how would you suggest them? 


a. Ladies’ wrist watch f. Soldering iron 
b. Hair brush g. Spade 
ce. Hatchet h. Tennis racket 
d. Correspondence cards i. Swiss cheese 
e. A copy of Harper’s j. Bath mat 
8. a. Give five negative suggestions which you have heard 
lately. 
b. In what way were these suggestions weak? 
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9. Give five positive suggestions which might be used to 
advantage in place of the negative suggestions you have 
quoted. 


10. Why may we expect increased attention to be given to 
suggestive selling in the future? 


LABORATORY WORK 


You are now ready to give your complete sales talk. As 
it will probably take several class periods to hear the com- 
plete talks of all members of the class, the instructor may 
divide the class into two groups, the second group reserving 
their talks until after Chapter XIX. 

In your practice today, make your approach to the cus- 
tomer, attract his attention to yourself and your goods, 
arouse his interest, secure his desire, meet his objections, 
and close the sale. 

The members of the class not taking part today will 
hand in a brief written criticism of the talk you have given. 
This criticism will cover the following points: 

Courteous treatment of customer 
Salesman’s knowledge of goods 
Salesman’s use of English 
Mannerisms of salesman 

Logic of arguments 

Method of attracting attention to salesman and goods 
Type of sales appeal used 

The demonstration 

How objections were met 

How sale was closed 

Suggestive selling 

The farewell. 

Arrange in advance with your instructor as to the 
amount of time you will be allowed for your talk. 


CHAPTER XVIII 


SOME MISCELLANEOUS MATTERS 


If a sale is lost, it is good practice for the salesman to 
review it at length and to determine the reason for his fail- 
ure. In some cases, he will find that the sale was lost be- 
cause of unsurmountable obstacles. If the prospect cannot 
afford the article offered, the salesman cannot be blamed; 
nor is he at fault if the prospect has no use for the article. 

But undoubtedly, most lost sales are due to blunders on 
the part of the salesman. By retracing the interview step 
by step, he may ascertain where his error lay and guard 
against it in the future. The salesman who makes no per- 
ceptible progress after weeks of experience is surely ne- 
glecting to analyze his failures, for after all, very little 
effort is necessary to discover and eliminate mistakes. As 
soon as possible after a lost sale, the salesman should ask 
himself the following questions: 

What mistakes did I make in my approach? 

Did I have a good point of contact? 

Was I timid or overconfident in my approach? 

Did I talk too much? 

Was my talk coherent? 

Did I use correct English, and was my language 
adapted to my prospect? 

Did I allow myself to become nervous and thus de- 
tract from the effectiveness of my talk? 

In what way was my demonstration effective, and in 
what way was it weak? 

Did I clinch each point in the demonstration as I 
went along? 

Was any question raised regarding my goods which 
I could not answer? 
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Was any question raised regarding my firm and its 
policies which I could not answer? 

Did I overcome objections or was I flustered when 
objections were raised? 

Was I discourteous at any time? 

Did I argue? 

Where was I weak in my closing? 

Was my personal appearance all that it should have 
been? 

After having analyzed the sale and determined upon the 
several errors which were obvious, the average salesman 
will be anxious to tackle another interview and to overcome 
the weaknesses shown. Discovering and overcoming mis- 
takes gives one courage; the disheartening thing is to go 
along day after day failing to secure orders and not know- 
ing the cause. A student becomes proficient in a subject 
when, through his own observation or through the sugges- 
tions of his teacher, he learns the nature of his mistakes; 
an athlete becomes proficient in jumping, running, hurdling, 
or putting the shot, when through his own watchfulness or 
through the suggestions of his coach, he discovers the na- 
ture of his mistakes in form. So it is with the salesman— 
real progress will come only after he realizes the nature of 
his errors. 


Controlling One’s Feelings 


The sensitive salesman has one advantage, he is able to 
appreciate the feelings of others, and, as has been pointed 
out in the lesson on “Personality,” he is apt to be more 
tactful than the thick-skinned individual. But on the other 
hand, the oversensitive salesman may be a most unhappy 
person. If he is refused an interview, he takes it as a per- 
sonal matter; he imagines that objections raised by the 
prospect are directed at him personally; and if he loses a 
sale, he is apt to feel offended. He can alleviate his over- 
sensitiveness if he will but remember that the prospect does 
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not intend to hurt his feelings; that with him buying is 
purely a business matter. Too often, sensitiveness is merely 
a form of egotism, and when the salesman fully realizes 
this, he has taken a long step toward overcoming a mental 
condition which may make him very miserable. 

The salesman must also learn to control his temper, for 
giving way to anger has lost many a sale. On the other 
hand, acting the part of a lady or gentleman with a pros- 
pect who has been unfair in his statements or methods, may 
often gain his admiration and an order. The salesman can- 
not always prevent anger from rising within him, but he 
should make an effort to control it, for it is only when it 
gets beyond control that anger is dangerous. One thing is 
sure, logical reason disappears entirely when one is angry. 


Too Much Talk 


The salesman is apt to forget that the average prospect 
is anxious to talk, and that he wants to ask questions and 
express opinions. Unfortunately, the salesman too often 
imagines he is paid to deliver lectures, whereas he should 
draw out the customer so he may learn something of his 
- buying motives, and ascertain the objections which are in 
his mind and which are obstructing the sale. 

The first requisite of a good conversationalist is to be a 
good listener. It is said that James G. Blaine became one 
of the most popular statesmen of his day, partly because he 
was such a sympathetic listener. If the salesman desires, 
therefore, to be something other than a bore, he must give 
the customer a fair chance to talk. He should stop as soon 
as he sees the prospect has something to say, and let him 
say it. The danger of arguing has already been pointed out. 
This does not mean, however, that the salesman should 
agree with everything the customer says. If he does, he 
will appear insincere or timid, and lose the prospect’s re- 
spect. 
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Hold Off Giving the Price 


In the lesson on human nature, we saw that thrift is a 
motive for not buying, and that a sale cannot be made unless 
a buying motive is found which will overshadow thrift. 
This being the case, it is manifest that price should not be 
mentioned until the prospect has been so thoroughly sold 
that he expects the price to be greater than it is. He will 
then be pleasantly surprised when it is at last stated. Sup- 
pose, for instance, a clothing salesman demonstrates a suit 
of clothes, pointing out the fine quality of material, the 
popularity of design, the splendid workmanship, and the 
excellent fit. The prospect, who wants to pay about $40.00 
for a suit, is very much impressed with it, and assumes in 
his own mind that it is worth from $50.00 to $60.00. When 
a price of $45.00 is finally mentioned he is delighted and 
eventually buys. Now suppose, on the other hand, he is told 
before the demonstration begins that the suit is priced at 
$45.00. He knows nothing of its good qualities, but he does 
know that he will have $5.00 less than he expected to have 
if he buys. In other words, the salesman has set up in the 
prospect’s mind a very good motive for not buying, and it 
will take an extremely good sales talk thereafter to over- 
come the handicap which he has made for himself. 


Care of Samples 


The prospect will have greater respect for the salesman’s 
goods, for his firm, and for the salesman himself, if his sam- 
ples are clean and attractive. The nature of some lines of 
goods is such that samples soon become dirty, frayed, 
broken, or out of shape, and the salesman who uses sam- 
ples in this condition is injuring his chances of success. If 
samples have become soiled they should be immediately re- 
placed. It is an unwise economy which results in lost respect 
for a firm, and hence, lost sales. One cannot imagine many 
orders being obtained by a book salesman offering a soiled 
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volume for examination, by a typewriter salesman demon- 
strating a machine on which the type is broken or out of 
alignment, by a butter salesman who has a dealer taste 
rancid butter, or by an automobile salesman demonstrating 
a car on which the brakes need adjusting. 

It is not sufficient, however, for the salesman to carry 
good samples; he must pack them so they can be easily ob- 
tained when the moment for demonstrating them arrives. 
It is a waste of both the prospect’s and the salesman’s time 
if the latter has to fumble and hunt in his sample case in 
order to find a particular article. The prospect is annoyed 
at the delay, and the probability is that the salesman will 
become embarrassed, lose the drift of his sales talk, and in 
the end lose the sale. 


Eliminating Waste Time 


How may increases in calls be brought about? Only by 
eliminating waste time. After a salesman has covered his 
territory a few times, he will learn which of his customers 
arrive at their places of business early in the morning, and 
he will find that many of them appreciate salesmen calling 
before stores become crowded, or before the first mail comes 
in. An early start, then, is the first step in increasing the 
number of calls. 

Proper routing of work within a city has a very notice- 
able effect on the number of calls which can be made. Too 
many salesmen lose time through constantly retracing their 
steps. One wholesaler found by experimenting that it took 
less time for his salesmen to visit all dealers on a street as 
they came to them regardless of the side on which they 
were located, than to go along one side of the street and 
come back along the other. On the other hand, a house-to- 
house canvasser would probably lose time by zigzagging 
back and forth. The number of prospects along a street 
will determine which plan is the better. 
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A judicious use of the time spent on trains may give an 
opportunity for additional calls when the salesman arrives 
at his destination. Reports, plans for calling in the next 
town—these and many other matters may be attended to 
on the train. Even the time spent in a prospect’s outer 
office may be used in preparing for the next call provided 
the plans for approaching the present prospect have been 
completed. Certainly the ten, twenty, or thirty minute wait 
in the outer office can be spent more profitably than in fum- 
ing over the enforced delay or in merely gazing at the four 
walls. 

Finally, much time may be saved by planning one’s trav- 
eling schedule in advance. Too often half a day is lost be- 
cause proper precautions are not taken to ascertain the time 
of departure of trains, trolleys, or busses. Generally speak- 
ing, it is a good practice to investigate such matters as soon 
as one arrives in the town. 


Salesmen and Advertising 


Every salesman should have an elementary knowledge of 
the principles of advertising, and a thorough knowledge of 
the advertising policies of his firm, for advertising is the 
salesman’s greatest assistant. It prepares the way for his 
coming, it offers a strong sales argument in his interviews 
with dealers, it helps to hold the good will of his customers 
between calls, and it creates a demand for his goods after 
his call. 

It is extremely important that the salesman cooperate 
with the advertising department. One can readily see the 
absurdity of an advertising campaign stressing one line of 
argument for a firm’s products, and the salesman emphasiz- 
ing entirely different features. The salesman should make 
a special study, therefore, of his firm’s advertising—the 
appeals which are used in it, the special goods which are fea- 
tured by it, and any special inducements which are offered. 
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Selling by Telephone 


The use of the telephone in selling is steadily increasing. 
It is used to arrange interviews with prospects, to sell by 
retail, and to take wholesale orders from local dealers. More- 
over, long distance telephone sales talks are becoming in- 
creasingly common, 
especially when it is de- 
sired to call a prospect’s 
attention to a short- 
time offer. 
Undoubtedly, retailing 
offers the greatest pos- 
sibilities for the use of 
the telephone in selling. 
Most department stores 
and many small stores 
now look upon the so- 
liciting of orders by 
telephone as a regular 
part of their business. 
Some dealers follow the 
practice of calling up 
regular customers on 
days when the weather 


is bad and inquiring 
about their needs. De- FIG. 22. SELLING BY TELEPHONE 


partment stores fre- 
quently use the telephone to call the attention of credit cus- 
tomers to special sales; they feel that better results are 
obtained than if notices are sent by mail. Some of the larger 
department stores have installed a “telephone order board” 
which takes care of telephone orders and eliminates interfer- 
ence with the work of the regular salespeople. 
Unfortunately, not everyone knows how to use the tele- 
phone; hence, many retail clerks who are very successful in 
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their ordinary duties fail as telephone salespeople. The 
following suggestions are made for the benefit of salespeople 
using the telephone: 

Hold the mouth not more than an inch and not less 
than half an inch from the mouthpiece. 

Speak directly into the mouthpiece. 

Speak clearly and distinctly and not too fast. 

In answering a ring give the name of the store. If 
the salesperson is employed by a department store, 
give the name of the department. 

If another person than the one desired answers a ring 
he should say, ‘‘Hold the line please, I will call him.” 

When the salesperson desired is called he should say, 
“Mr. Walcott speaking.” 

In case the person desired cannot come immediately, 
the customer should be told, “Mr. Walcott will be 
here in a minute.” 

In case the person desired is not on the floor, the cus- 
tomer should be told, “Mr. Walcott is not here now. 
Is there any message?” 

The telephone should be answered just as soon as it rings 
and the conversation should be businesslike and courteous. 
The salesperson should remember that telephones are not 
for personal use. As most department stores and many 
small stores have installed public pay telephones, customers 
should be discouraged from using the regular telephones so 
they will not interfere with business of the store. 


Handling Two Customers at Once 


In retailing the salesperson sometimes faces the problem 
of what to do with a second customer who approaches while 
he is waiting on a first. If the second customer asks to be - 
waited on, the salesperson may courteously reply that he 
will take care of him in just a minute, perhaps suggesting 
that the newcomer look over some merchandise which hap- 
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pens to be on the counter. Under no circumstances should 
he bluntly say, “I am busy now.” If another salesperson is 
free, he should ask him to take care of the newcomer. If 
it is apparent that the first customer will be busy for a few 
minutes trying on clothing or selecting merchandise, the 
salesperson may excuse himself, inquire what the newcomer 
desires, and if his needs can be filled quickly, he may wait 
on him before returning to his first customer. If, however, 
the second customer will require considerable attention, 
there is nothing for the salesman to do but explain that he 
will be back in just a few minutes. Sometimes the sales- 
person may get out material for the second customer to 
examine while the first customer is being taken care of. 


A Few Don’ts 


The following list of ‘don’ts” suggested by the Travelers 
Insurance Company summarizes some of the more important 
mistakes to be avoided during the process of the sale: 

“Don’t disparage the prospect’s opinions or methods. It 
is better to keep him on good terms with himself. 

“Don’t antagonize him. Approach him in a friendly, 
agreeable manner. Remember that honey catches more 
flies than vinegar. Act as if you knew you were going to 
get on with him all right—not as if you were prepared for 
a hard tussle. 

‘Don’t take an argumentative attitude, but don’t fail to 
have your arguments at hand in case of need. It is a trait 
of great men worth imitating, to seem to be going along 
with the other fellow while you are really making him come 
your way. 

“Don’t assume to know more about his business than he 
himself does, for you cannot make him believe it. 

“Don’t tease him to buy a policy. When a salesman be- 
gins to beg it is evident that he has no more arguments to 
present. 

“Don’t trust to persuasion alone to land your prospect. 
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Convince him. Persuasion is the soft glove; conviction is 
the iron hand underneath. Let your manner be as concili- 
atory as possible, but put into your arguments a firm grip 
of conviction from which he cannot get away. 

“Don’t dodge a question or objection. Answer it fairly 
and squarely. 

“Don’t give a weak answer, or one that won’t hold water. 
Better say frankly that you do not know and will find out. 

‘Don’t neglect, when you fail to close a prospect, to find 
out why. 

“Don’t talk for the sake of talking. Say something. 

“Don’t talk all the time. Give the prospect a chance. 
When he opens his mouth to make an objection, let him 
make it. It is better out and answered than sticking in his 
mind. 

“Don’t forget that all men have certain common ideas 
which can be answered by the same arguments. 

“Don’t forget that every man has his own peculiarities 
which should be met in different ways. 

“Don’t be a quitter. Never say, ‘This is too tough a 
proposition for me. I cannot sell a contract to this man.’ 
If he needs one, and he ought to have one, make up your 
mind that there is a way to close him, and you will find it. 
If it is in the man’s personality, determine that you will dis- 
cover the spot in his character that you ought to touch. 
If the fault is in your own argument or lack of knowledge, 
set yourself to study and strengthen yourself where you are 
weak. It is a big mistake to say of any proposition, ‘This is 
dead easy.’ It is another mistake to say, ‘It cannot be done.’ 
The right thing to say is: ‘This is a legitimate business; I 
should succeed; there is a way to do it; I’ll keep at it with 
courage and patience and do it.’ ” 
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QUESTIONS ON THE TEXT 
Why should a salesman analyze lost sales? 


What questions should he ask himself in making an 
analysis? 


Why is the oversensitive man apt to be unhappy? 


4. How may oversensitiveness be alleviated? 


13. 


14. 
15. 


16. 


Why should a salesman make every effort to control his 
temper? 


What objects should a salesman have in mind in getting 
the customer to talk? 


Should the salesman agree with everything the cus- 
tomer says? Explain. 


Why should price not be mentioned at the beginning of 
a sale? 


What will a prospect think of a firm whose salesman 
carries dirty, frayed, or broken samples? 


Show the need of care in packing the sample case. 


Is it necessary to wait until the middle of the morning 
before the salesman makes his first call? Explain. 


Discuss the effect of proper routing within a city upon 
the saving of time. 


a. How may a salesman spend his time on the train? 
b. How may a salesman spend his time in waiting in an 
outer office? 


In what ways is advertising of assistance to a salesman? 


In what ways should the salesman cooperate with the 
advertising department? 


Of what use is the telephone to retail stores? 
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Give the substance of the rules for the use of the tele- 
phone. 


Explain how two customers may be handled at once. 


a. 


b. 


What does the Travelers Insurance Company say 
about antagonizing prospects? 

What does this company say about an argumentative 
attitude in selling? 


. What does the Travelers Insurance Company say 


about answering objections? 


. What does it say should be done when a salesman 


cannot answer a question? 


. What does it say about the salesman’s talking too 


much? 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


. Would you advocate the salesman’s making an analy- 


sis of his mistakes during the noon luncheon hour? 
Give reason. 


. Explain how discovering and overcoming mistakes 


gives the salesman courage. 


. Tell of an incident you have observed in which a 


salesperson lost his or her temper. 


. What were the results of the incident upon the pros- 


pect? What were the results upon those who wit- 
nessed the incident? 


. Tell of an incident you have observed in which a 


salesperson controlled his or her temper after being 
treated unfairly or discourteously. 


. What was the effect of the salesperson’s attitude 


upon the prospect? What was the effect of his atti- 
tude upon observers ? 


“The first requisite of a good conversationalist is to be 
a good listener.” Explain what is meant. 


5. 


10, 
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If the salesman should hold off giving the price until the 
customer has been thoroughly sold on the product, is 
not the bargain sale wrong in theory? Discuss. 


Have you ever seen a salesman demonstrate a me- 
chanical appliance which did not perform as it should, 
or have you ever seen one demonstrate a sample of 
goods which showed signs of handling? If so, describe 
the incident and tell the effect of the demonstration. 


a. How does advertising prepare the way for the com- 
ing of the salesman? 

b. Explain how advertising may be used as a sales ar- 
gument with dealers. 

c. How does advertising create a demand for the sales- 
man’s goods after his call? 


Is the telephone used to any extent in retail selling in 
your community? If so, describe its use. 


Tell of some common errors in the use of the telephone 
which you have observed. 


a. Describe an incident, which you have observed, in 
which a retail salesperson successfully handled two 
customers at once. 

b. Describe an incident, which have observed, in which 
the retail salesperson had the opportunity of handling 
two customers at once, but failed to take advantage 
of the opportunity. 


LABORATORY WORK 


Draw up a form which might be printed on a card and 
which a salesman might use in analyzing his lost sales. 
This form will be placed on the board and criticised by 
the class. Be as careful as possible about the appear- 
ance of the card. 
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Of what advantage would it be to the salesman to pre- 
serve these cards from day to day? 


2. You desire to plan your calls for your next day’s work 
so that you will consume the least possible time in going 
from one prospect to another. Plan the routing for 
one of the following: 

a. If you are in a town of 10,000 or less, route the gro- 
cery stores. 

b. If you are in a town of from 10,000 to 25,000, route 
the drug stores. 

c. If you are in a city of from 25,000 to 100,000, route 
certain manufacturing companies in the city, desi, 
nated by your instructor. 

d. If you are in city of over 100,000, route the high 
schools, the business colleges, and the colleges. 

In each of the above cases, start your routing from one 
of the principal hotels in your community. For each of the 
cases, it is supposed that you walk or use the street car. 
Of course, many salesmen use automobiles but you will 
secure better practice in routing by planning to walk or to 
use the street car. 

The routing plans will be placed on the board and criti- 
cised by the entire class. 


PART IV 
THE SALESMAN AND THE CUSTOMER 
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CHAPTER XIX 


SERVICE 


The spirit of successful business is a spirit of service. 
This spirit may represent a general elevating of business 
ideals, or it may be caused by the keen competition of the 
day; probably it is the result of a combination of the two 
factors. At any rate, there can be little doubt that business 
firms have a difficult task in marketing products which are 
not sold on a service basis, and it is necessary that salesmen 
keep constantly in mind the question, “What can I give?” 
rather than, ‘What can I get?” 

It is not at all unusual for retail dealers to look upon 
some traveling salesmen almost as official advisors. The 
salesman has a splendid opportunity to observe business 
methods as he travels from town to town, and he gathers 
many ideas regarding window trimming, store arrange- 
ment, equipment, and even the keeping of records, which he 
passes on to the dealer from time to time, until before long 
the latter looks eagerly forward to the salesman’s visit. 
In so far as orders are concerned, he may place the utmost 
confidence in the salesman. The latter knows the lines which 
are moving most rapidly, and he has some idea of what stock 
the dealer has on hand; he is prepared, therefore, to suggest 
what the dealer needs. On the other hand, he knows that 
if he oversells the retailer or induces him to buy goods which 
will not move from his shelves, his customer will lose all 


confidence in him. 


Assisting the Dealer to Move Goods 


The merchant’s primary reason for buying goods from 
the wholesaler is to resell them; hence, he will always be 
interested in methods which will assist in the resale. At 
the same time, it is to the salesman’s interest to have the 
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retailer’s goods move as quickly as possible, otherwise he 
cannot expect very many, nor very large, future orders. In 
reality, the wholesale salesman sells to the ultimate con- 
sumer through the retailer. Most manufacturers realize 


FIG, 23. “A LITTLE HIGHER IN THE MIDDLE.’ 


The salesman may help the dealer to move his goods by assisting him to trim 
his windows properly. 


this and assist the retailer by means of national advertising. 
Obviously, the salesman should back up his firm’s efforts by 
assisting the dealer to secure a quick turnover. 

How can the salesman assist the retailer to move his 
goods? 

(1) By helping him to trim his windows properly. This 
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may be done by making suggestions to the dealer, or by 
actually assisting him with the work. A few firms give 
their salesmen special training in window decorating so that 
they in turn may assist dealers, but every wholesale sales- 
man may, through observation and study, become well 
enough versed in window trimming that he can be of real 
service to a large number of customers. 

(2) By showing the dealer how to prepare advertise- 
ments for local papers. Some manufacturers go so far as 
to run advertisements of their goods in local papers, giving 
prominence to the name of the local dealer and bearing the 
whole or the greater part of the expense involved. In addi- 
tion to this service rendered by the firm, the salesman is 
frequently able, through a study of advertising in general, 
and because of his knowledge of his goods in particular, to 
’ give the dealer valuable hints on preparing his advertise- 
ments. 

(3) By helping the dealer write sales letters. Few re- 
tailers can write an appealing sales letter. A veteran sales- 
man for a well-known manufacturer of school and college 
jewelry has made a special study of sales letters which ap- 
peal to students. He generally carries with him samples 
of letters which he has prepared for schools and colleges 
throughout the country, and during his interview with the 
dealer, he casually shows these letters and tactfully suggests 
that he would be glad to prepare a letter especially adapted 
to local needs. This generally wins an order. In selling class 
pins and rings to high school and college classes, he fre- 
quently offers to prepare a “pep” letter intended to induce 
all members of the class to buy. Class officials furnish him 
with information regarding the school and the members of 
the class, and upon his return to his home office he writes a 
letter which he sends to the class secretary. The latter then 
has it duplicated and sent to all the members of the class. 
This little service requires very little effort and it has won 
many orders. 
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Service of the Specialty Salesman 


The specialty salesman is not in a position to render the 
same type of service as that rendered by the wholesale sales- 
man because he does not have repeat calls. He is able, never- 
theless, to build up good will by calling on his customers 
after a brief period, ascertaining whether they are satisfied 
with the purchase, and in the case of a mechanical appliance, 
to find out whether any repairs are needed. Sometimes, the 
article has arrived in an unsatisfactory condition, or the 
wrong article has been shipped. In either case, the sales- 
man may render service by assisting with the adjustment, 
for a letter from the salesman to the home office will often 
do more good in securing an adjustment than will half a 
dozen letters from the purchaser of the article. 


An excellent example of service rendered by specialty 
salesmen is that rendered to teachers and to schools and 
colleges by representatives of publishing houses. Many of 
these representatives have been teachers, principals, super- 
intendents, cr college instructors. In addition to their 
knowledge of educational problems gained from their own 
experiences as teachers, they gather an immense amount of 
additional information from their visits to schools and from 
their attendance at educational conventions. As a conse- 
quence, they are in a position to render service by making 
suggestions in regard to courses of study and equipment, or 
by passing along ideas as to newer methods of teaching. 
Sometimes the service work of the textbook salesman is sup- 
plemented by additional service which the publishing house 
renders. A few firms, for instance, issue house organs 
which are in reality very splendid educational journals, and 
which contain articles written by recognized leaders in edu- 
cation. . 

Life insurance salesmen, likewise, render service to those 
to whom they have sold policies. Sometimes a policyholder 
desires to change his beneficiary but does not know how to 
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proceed in securing the change. At other times, he desires 
to change his address and either neglects to inform the com- 
pany or is uncertain as to whom he should inform. A change 
in method of obtaining premiums may be desired, or the 
policyholder may want to secure a loan on his policy. In all 
of these cases, the insurance agent may, from his knowledge 
of the business, render the policyholder a service by fur- 
nishing him with the necessary information, and thereby 
build up good will for himself and his company. 


Installation Service 


The specialty salesman is generally expected to see that 
office devices, store appliances, and various recording sys- 
tems are properly installed after they have been delivered, 
and moreover, that the persons who are to operate them are 
properly instructed in their use. Unless the purchaser is 
instructed in the various operations of the device, he may 
put it out of order in a short time, or he may feel it is too 
complicated for his needs, become dissatisfied with it, and 
actually retard the sale of the appliance to his friends. It 
pays the salesman, therefore, to spend all the time neces- 
sary to instruct the person entrusted with the operation of 
the machine. 


Repair and Maintenance 


With mechanical devices, the repair and maintenance 
service is unusually important. Typewriter and calculating 
machine companies cannot, of course, afford to maintain an 
office in every small town. The extent to which any one type- 
writer or adding machine is used in certain communities is 
often determined, therefore, by the availability of the repair 
service. In very few cases is the salesman expected to make 
repairs on mechanical appliances himself, although it is 
greatly to his advantage if he can make simple repairs. 
Generally, repairs are left to special service men. Never- 
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theless, the salesman must sell the service when he sells the 
article. Few people today would buy an automobile, radio, 
electric washer, or a calculating machine without knowing 
definitely the nature of the service they may expect. Al- 
though the salesman need not be a repairman, the repair: 
man should be a salesman, in that he should constantly keep 
in mind the object of building up good will for a firm. Ser- 
vice which is rendered grudgingly is no service at all. 


Gratuitous or Paid Service 


Much service is gratuitous, although, of course, the sales- 
man or the firm will in the end profit through increased good 
will, which in turn means increased profit. At times, how- 
ever, a nominal charge is made by the firm giving the ser- 
vice to cover new parts or other unusual expenses. Thus, 
typewriter companies may give ordinary repair service free 
of charge for a limited time after a machine is purchased, 
or they may offer a repair service, including replacement of 
parts and supplying ribbons, at a small charge. The sales- 
man should, by all means, make it clear to his customer if a 
charge is to be made for service rendered; otherwise, dis- 
satisfaction will result. There should be a clear understand- 
ing, too, as to whether service men will go to the place of 
business of the customer to take care of the repairs, or 
whether the appliance must be sent to the service station 
of the selling firm. 


Bank Service 


The idea of service in selling is not limited to firms deal- 
ing in tangible goods only, but is spreading with a great 
rapidity among banks, trust companies, insurance com- 
panies, railroads, and other transportation companies. 

Some banks maintain a staff of experienced bond men 
whose time is devoted to the investigation and purchase of 
bonds suitable for investment, and the advice of these men 
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is at the disposal of depositors. When desired, banks will 
attend to the registration of bonds and to the collection of 
interest when due. For this service, a small charge is gen- 
erally made. 

The larger banks also maintain travel bureaus. Here, 
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FIG. 24. “ANOTHER DOZEN WILL BE ENOUGH” 
The salesman should know the lines which are moving most rapidly, and he 
should be prepared to suggest what the dealer needs. (See page 249.) 


you may make arrangements for any sort of a trip, business 
or pleasure, to any place in the world. Through the bureau, 
you may buy your tickets in advance and engage steamer, 
railroad, and hotel'accommodations. Those employed in the 
bureau are prepared to give advice on such matters as the 
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price you should pay for various accommodations while 
traveling, and in case you desire to go abroad, they will 
obtain your passport visas. Frequently, the services of the 
travel bureau are rendered without charge to the depositors. 

In addition to the forms of service just described, we find 
that many banks are following the lead of department 
stores in offering conveniences to their patrons. Most banks 
are now provided with telephone booths; a few have stamp 
windows where state, federal tax, and postage stamps are 
available; and even the smaller banks now have a notary 
public employed for the convenience of customers so that 
they may have signatures witnessed without leaving the 
bank. 

An example of unusual service is that rendered to farm- 
ers and dairymen by the Grove City National Bank located 
in a small community in western Pennsylvania. Some years 
ago, the farmers of this section of the state found them- 
selves in a very deplorable condition. The land was only 
fair for general farming purposes, buildings were run down, 
the stock on the farms was exceedingly poor, and the 
younger people were rapidly moving to towns and cities. 
The bank studied the situation and decided that a real serv- 
ice could be rendered the farming community by interesting 
farmers in the raising of thoroughbred cattle. 

With this object in view, the bank brought in a carload 
of thoroughbred cattle which it sold to farmers, allowing 
the latter a long period of time in which to pay for the cattle. 
The cattle sold so readily that additional carloads were 
brought in. The bank then assisted in the organization of 
a community development association among the farmers, 
and helped to finance the employment of an authority on 
dairy cattle, whose services were at the disposal of the 
farmers of the community. Through the cooperation of the 
local commercial club, the United States Government was 
induced to locate a government experiment creamery in the 
town, and finally, an annual cattle show was organized which 
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has become nationally known. This wonderful development 
has in turn increased the deposits of the bank many fold, 
but it is almost entirely due to the spirit of service shown 
by the bank years before. 


Railroad Service 


The railroad which sells nothing more to its passengers 
than mere transportation would soon lose out today. The 
American traveler is being offered an increasing variety of 
service in return for the transportation charge of the com- 
pany. He is able to save time by traveling in a sleeper at 
night, and on some roads to have a shower bath in the 
morning, to be shaved by a barber, have a good breakfast 
in the diner, read the morning paper which is handed to him 
by the waiter, dictate a few important letters to a public 
stenographer who is on the train, send a telegram or two, 
and then to enjoy the scenery from an observation car. All 
these are forms of service which would have been almost 
unbelievable to the travelers of fifty years ago, but which 
have become common “sales arguments” for the American 
railroads of today. 
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QUESTIONS ON THE TEXT 


1. What two factors have probably combined to make the 
spirit of service the spirit of business? 


2. Why do retail dealers frequently look upon traveling 
salesmen as advisors? 


3. Why do retail dealers look to traveling salesmen for 
advice in so far as ordering stock is concerned? 


4. Why should the wholesale salesman be anxious to give 
advice to the dealer on securing a quick turnover? 


5. How may the wholesale salesmen assist the dealer to 
trim his windows? 


6. a. What is the policy of some manufacturers in regard 
to cooperating with local dealers in advertising? 
b. How may the individual salesman assist the dealer 
in advertising? 


7. How does the salesman, described in the text as selling 
a line of school and college jewelry, help dealers and 
class officers to sell his goods? 


8. How may specialty salesmen render service after the 
article has been sold? 


9. What services are sometimes rendered to teachers by 
textbook salesmen and publishing companies? 


10. What services may be rendered to policyholders by life 
insurance salesmen? 


11. Why should the salesman of a mechanical device see 
that it is properly installed? 


12. To what extent does repair and maintenance service 
affect the sale of typewriters and calculating machines? 


13. Why should service be gratuitous when possible? 
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14. 


15. 
16. 
Ye 


18. 
19. 
20. 


Describe the service rendered by banks to purchasers 
of bonds. 


Describe the travel bureaus maintained by some banks. 
What conveniences do some banks maintain? 


Describe the unusual service rendered by the Grove 
City National Bank to patrons of the bank. 


How does bank service increase a bank’s business? 
Name some forms of service réndered by railroads. 


How may the newer forms of service rendered by rail- 
roads be considered as “sales arguments’’? 


QUESTIONS FOR .DISCUSSION 


How may the modern spirit of service in business be 
caused in part by the keen competition of the present 
day? 

Give at least five criticisms of the window trimming 
done by stores in your neighborhood or community. 
These criticisms should be specific in nature, but the 
names of the stores involved need not be given. 


a. Of what advantage is the study of advertising to the 
young person who expects to become a traveling 
salesman? 

b. To one who expects to become a retail salesman? 


a. “Few retailers can write an appealing sales letter.” 
Discuss this statement. 

b. Why is the traveling salesman better able to write 
a sales letter regarding his own goods than is the 
retailer? 

What services might be rendered by the salesmen of 


the following articles: 
a. Metal office furniture 
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b. Accounting systems 

c. Contracts for interior decorating 
d. Steam heating systems 

e. Garden seeds and shrubbery 


6. What services might be rendered by firms selling the 
following articles: 


a. Fertilizer c. Radios 
b. Advertising space in d. Flour 
periodicals e. Paint 


7. Why will a customer often prefer a commodity which is 
accompanied by service, even if it requires an addi- 
tional expenditure? 


8. What special forms of service are rendered to depos- 
itors and the general public by the banks of your com- 
munity? 


9. What special forms of service are rendered to patrons 
and to the general public by the real estate dealers in 
your community ? 


10. What forms of service are rendered to guests and to 
the general public by the hotels in your community? 


LABORATORY WORK 


We shall continue today with the complete sales talks in 
accordance with the directions given in the laboratory work 
for Chapter XVII. Written criticisms of the sales talks are 
to be prepared by students who do not take part in today’s 
practice. 

In case all the members of the class have not been able 
to give their complete sales talks at the end of today’s les- 
son, the instructor may use several additional days for this 
work. 


CHAPTER XX 


RETAIL SERVICE 


Just as service is the basis of the success of many manu- 
facturing companies, wholesale houses, banks, and trans- 
portation companies, so it is to an even greater degree the 
underlying reason for success in retailing. This is possibly 
due to the fact that the retailer deals with the general pub- 
lic, which is more impressed with service policies than is the 
business public, and to the further fact that a large propor- 
tion of retail buying is done by women. However that may 
be, competition is forcing retail stores to offer more and 
more in the way of service. It is customary for department 
stores to send out “comparison shoppers” who investigate 
the prices asked by competing firms. Such investigations 
tend to equalize prices in large stores, and competition in 
retailing becomes largely a competition in service. The 
emphasis which stores are now placing on service can best 
be understood by studying the formal codes or statements 
of policy of some of the leading department stores of the 
country. A few of these are reproduced in this chapter, and 
it will be well for you to study carefully what those who 
have succeeded in retailing think of service. 


Service of Salespeople 


Service in retailing may take two general forms: the 
service rendered by the individual salesperson, and the serv- 
ice rendered by the firm. Although the term “retail service” 
generally brings to mind the latter form, yet the service 
rendered by the individual salesperson is by far the more 
important factor in building up good will. All the con- 
veniences for customers which a store can possibly install 
will not offset inattention on the part of salespeople. Per- 
haps the following case will illustrate the point. A thriving 
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THE B & B IDEAL! 
TO SERVE— 


To serve untiringly; 


To help develop (by serving) the com- 
munity; 
To talk little—and conservatively ; 


To measure every step of progress by the 
rule of service; 


To remember our purpose—a monument 
to warm personal service—not to art, 
oratory, or architecture; 


To interpret service in practical terms of 
goods and prices, rather than unnecessary 
garnishings and wasteful gratuities; 


To maintain a standard of service that 
will justify and dignify the craft of store- 
keeping; 


To serve—untiringly. 


THE SERVICE CODE OF 
BOGGS & BUHL 
PITTSBURGH 
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dry goods store in a small town in the Northwest changed 
proprietors. The old proprietor had built up a business 
based upon service rendered by himself“and his salespeople. 
In many respects he was old-fashioned, but people dealt with 
him because they knew they would be welcomed at his store 
and that their needs would be given careful attention. The 
new proprietor, who had come from the East, decided he 
would show this small town how a dry goods business really 
should be run. He spent a considerable sum of money in 
putting in a new store front, in installing new store fixtures 
and conveniences, and in advertising. Then, to reduce ex- 
penses, he discharged the old employees, some of whom had 
grown up with the business, and hired a number of young, 
inexperienced, and wholly unreliable clerks. For the first 
few months, increased sales seemed to warrant his innova- 
tions, but his trade soon began to fall off and before a year 
had passed he was forced to sell out at a big loss. Most of 
his material improvements were commendable, but his sales- 
people ruined his business. Instead of customers being 
greeted cordially and waited upon promptly when they en- 
tered the store, they were forced to wait while the sales- 
people leisurely finished their conversations with one an- 
other. During the winter, when the proprietor was absent 
from the store, the salesgirls would congregate around a 
hot air register in the floor, and customers frequently had 
to walk over to them and ask to be waited upon. The result 
was business failure. 

An incident which will serve as a good example of lack 
of service was encountered by the author some years ago 
during a motor trip in the East. One of the members of the 
party had been troubled with a severe headache. The car 
was stopped at a drug store in a New Jersey town, and the 
sufferer bought a box of Aspirin tablets. Then he asked the 
clerk for a glass of water in order to take one of the tablets. 
After some remark about “expecting something for noth- 
ing,” the drug clerk reluctantly gave him the water. This is 
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SELLING POLICIES 


We shall expect these things in our selling 
service—‘‘Promptness in approaching custom- 
ers and helping them; alertness in determin- 
ing needs of customers; intelligent presenta- 
tion of merchandise; selling suitable merchan- 
dise that will give satisfaction; equal atten- 
tion to visitors and non-purchasers as to pur- 
chasers; a knowledge, as far as is practicable, 
of materials, their qualities and best use; a 
complete knowledge of all stock on hand. 


“Every customer entering our store shall 
receive a demonstration of the spirit of hos- 
pitality and courtesy that shall give her the 
impression of special attention paid to her in- 
dividual requirements.” 


THE SERVICE CODE OF 


WILLIAM FILENE’S SONS COMPANY 
BOSTON 
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an extreme case, but it has left an abiding impression of lack 
of hospitality to strangers, not only by the store, but by the 
town itself. 

On the other hand, an example of good service is that 
rendered by a clothing salesman in a men’s clothing store in 
Illinois. This salesman receives a considerably larger salary 
than is usually paid salesmen doing this type of work. Asked 
why he paid such a large salary, the manager of the store 
explained as follows: 

“Strothers is always figuring some way to be of service 
to customers. Consequently, he has acquired a host of 
friends who would probably follow him to another store if 
one of our competitors should hire him. If you will watch 
Strothers now, you will notice he is instructing that cus- 
tomer on how to fold a suit in traveling so that it will not 
wrinkle. He never sells a suit or overcoat without giving 
the purchaser some worthwhile idea, and sending him away 
happy.” 

The retail salesman has an unlimited opportunity to be 
of service. Promptness in waiting on customers is of prime 
importance, but this is just the beginning. There is infor- 
mation to be given the stranger about the city, or about the 
store itself. Packages which the customer is already car- 
rying with him may be wrapped together. If the clerk is 
selling mechanical or electrical appliances, he should by all 
means, give the customer some pointers on the operation 
of the article purchased, even though it may be accompanied 
by a pamphlet of instructions. The book salesman should 
be able to suggest books suitable for gifts to all classes of 
people, and the furniture salesman should be able to assist 
in selecting furniture suitable for various types of houses, 
and which harmonizes with various kinds of interior decora- 
tion. Perhaps the most common form of service is the giv- 
ing of all kinds of information to customers, from informa- 
tion regarding street car and bus service, to last minute 
news of the local ball game. 
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PRINCIPLES OF THE STORE 


The Joseph Horne Co.’s business is founded 
on the basic principle of Public Service ;— 
service which is to be intelligently and consci- 
entiously rendered. 


Joseph Horne Co. deals only in reliable 
goods that can be depended upon to give the 
maximum of service—merchandise of Quality 
and Value—and stands back of every piece of 
merchandise sold. “Seconds” or imperfect 
merchandise are not permitted to be sold. 


Joseph Horne Co. places courtesy as a fun- 
damental and governing principle of its busi- 


ness. Courtesy implies attention, interest, re- 
spect, and consideration for one’s fellow man. 
It is another name for the Golden Rule: “Do 
unto others as you would have others do unto 
True Courtesy has for its foundation, 


bt) 


you. 
Truth, Justice, and Integrity. 

Joseph Horne Co. places great stress upon 
the integrity of the spoken and written word, 
and makes good, at whatever cost, a promise 
made to the customer. Promises are not to be 
lightly made, yet once made must be fulfilled. 


THE SERVICE CODE OF 
JOSEPH HORNE CO. 
PITTSBURGH 
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Store Service 


As a rule, the small store has an advantage over the 
department store in the possible service rendered by indi- 
vidual salespeople. The clerk of the small store is in closer 
touch with the proprietor than is the salesperson in the 
department store, and moreover, he knows his customers 
more intimately than does the department store clerk. .Both 
of these factors tend to increase the amount of service 
which can be rendered by the small store salesman. On the 
other hand, department stores excel in what is termed “‘store 
service,” that is, those customer conveniences -which are so 
prominent in department stores today. 

Some forms of store service are common to both small 
stores and large department stores. Among these are free 
delivery of goods, exchange of unsatisfactory goods, C. O. D. 
sales, credit sales, approval sales, public telephone booths, 
lavatories, and the preparation of goods to be sent by mail 
or express. 


Department Store Service 


As we have seen, prices in department stores tend to 
standardize more and more, and merchants are turning to 
service as a means of attracting customers. Among the 
forms of service now found in department stores are: 

(1) Rest rooms where customers may rest in quiet. 
These are furnished with easy chairs and lounges, and are 
frequently isolated from the main part of the store so that 
the noise and bustle will not penetrate. 

(2) Reading and writing rooms in which may be found 
free stationery. The stationery, which contains the name 
and address of the store, is a form of advertising. Writing 
rooms are provided with dictionaries and directories. 

(83) Free lectures and demonstrations. Many stores 
attract customers. by securing well-known authorities on 
furniture, books, health, and cooking to lecture on subjects 
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I believe in Hudson’s because into its 
make-up have gone the finest thoughts of those 
at its head. 


I believe in Hudson’s because I am putting 
into it myself—the best there is in me. 


I believe in Hudson’s because back of every 
piece of merchandise which crosses the counter 
there is something which says to the customer, 
“Tf not entirely satisfactory, this may be re- 
turned and full value given therefor,” and 
furthermore, each and every piece of mer- 
chandise is the best that can be produced at 
the price. 


My faith is not alone a faith in the store, 
the organization—it’s a faith in the ideals of 
men, those who are responsible for this great 
house of industry. 

And so, I stand inspired with the blazing 
truth that I am taking an active part in the 
building, through honest effort, of one of the 
greatest institutions in this broad country— 
Hudson’s, Detroit 


THE SERVICE CODE OF 
J. L. HUDSON & COMPANY 
DETROIT 
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- related to goods sold by the store. Frequently, free lessons 
are given in sewing, millinery work, and even on such mat- 
ters as bridge playing. 

(4) Nurseries and playgrounds. These are equipped 
with children’s amusements of various kinds and are under 
the supervision of competent persons. Children may be 
left there while mothers give their entire attention to shop- 
ping. 

(5) Railroad and theater ticket bureaus. Frequently, 
these bureaus are concessions managed by outsiders. 
Through them, customers may purchase railroad tickets and 
make reservations on sleeping cars. Theater tickets may 
also be secured through these bureaus. 

(6) Transfer card shipping service. By means of this 
service, customers may make-purchases in various parts of 
the store and have them all sent to one point where they 
may be paid for at one time. 

(7) Parcel checking room. 

(8) Branch post offices. 

(9) Umbrella checking devices. 

(10) Doormen to call taxicabs. 

(11) Musical programs. One of the finest pipe organs 
in the United States is to be found in an Eastern depart- 
ment store, and this is frequently supplemented by orchestra 
music. 

(12) Mail order service. Many department stores now 
have a large mail order department which is patronized by 
out-of-town customers. 

(13) Repair service. The larger stores now repair silk 
hosiery, beaded bags, and other articles which require spe- 
cial facilities and equipment. 

(14) Hospital or infirmary. A trained nurse is generally 
in attendance, and emergency cases may receive first-aid 
treatment. 

(15) Elevator and escalator services. 
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QUESTIONS ON THE TEXT 


1. What are “comparison shoppers’? 


What form is competition between department stores 
taking at the present time? 


38. What two general forms may retail service take? 


16. 


te 


Tell the story of the dry goods store in the Northwest 
which changed proprietors. 


Give five specific ways, mentioned in the lesson, in 
which a retail salesman may render service. 


In the rendering of what form of service does the small 
store have an advantage over the large store? 


In rendering what form of service does the large store 
have an advantage over the small store and why? 


Name the forms of store service which are common to 
both large and small stores. 


Name the various types of department store service. 


Why may reading and writing rooms be considered as 
a part of the advertising program of a store? 


How may free lectures and demonstrations attract 
trade to a store? 


How may nurseries and playgrounds attract trade? 
What is meant by a transfer card shipping service? 
Explain what is meant by mail order service. 


What points are contained in the Boggs & Buhl Service 
Code? 


What points are contained in the William Filene’s Sons 
Company Service Code? 


What points are contained in the Joseph Horne Com- 
pany Service Code? 


18. 


19. 
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What points are contained in the J. L. Hudson & Com- 
pany Service Code? 


What points of similarity do you find in all these codes? 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


What is your opinion of the statement that the general 
public is more impressed with service policies than is 
the business public? 


What forms of service rendered by retail salespeople 
have you noticed recently? 


Name two types of specialized service which might be 
rendered by salespeople working in the following: 


a. Gift shop d. Book and stationery 
b. Meat store ; store 
c. Haberdashery e. Pet shop 


What is your opinion of the statement that the service 
rendered by individual salespeople is more important 
than is the service rendered by a firm? 


Name two forms of specialized service which may be 
rendered by a person employed to meet the public in 
each of the following types of business: 

a. Job printing office 

b. Small newspaper office 

c. Plumbing shop 

d. Electrical contracting office 

e. Steam laundry. 


What should be the attitude of a salesman toward the 
customer when rendering him a service? 


What forms of store service might be rendered by each 
of the following stores: 

a. Dry goods d. Jewelry 

b. Bakery _ e. Millinery 

c. Women’s garments 
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Is the giving of trading stamps a service? 


Do you believe that a store is justified by the additional 
trade secured in using trading stamps? 


Of what value to a store is the adoption of a formal 
service code such as those reproduced in the lesson? 


LABORATORY WORK 


Draw up a formal service code for one of the following 
small stores: 

a. Hardware store d. Drug store 

b. Confectionery store e. Book store. 

c. Dry goods store 


Make an investigation of the various forms of service 
rendered by five stores of one kind in your community 
or neighborhood. Choose the kind of stores you intend 
to investigate from among the following list: 


a. Grocery store e. Women’s ready-to-wear 
b. Drug store f. Hardware store 
c. Dry goods store g. Jewelry store 


d. Men’s furnishing store 


Name the stores you have investigated, telling how you 


obtained the information regarding them, and list forms of 
service offered by each store. 


The class as a whole will list all the different types of 


service rendered by each kind of store investigated, using 
the combined data of the members of the class. 


What kinds of stores seem to be rendering the greatest 


proportion of service? 


How do you account for this? 
What forms of service not found in the stores you inves- 


tigated might be rendered by them without greatly increased 
expenditures on their part? 


CHAPTER X XI 


THE ETHICS OF SELLING 


Thus far, we have been studying what might be called 
the mechanics of selling, especially in so far as they relate 
to a first order. However, the ability to secure first orders 
does not always mean that ultimate success will come to the 
salesman. Permanent prosperity will only come to the indi- 
vidual who has been honorable in his dealings with others; 
likewise, the prosperity of a firm will depend in the long 
run upon its reputation for integrity and fair dealing with 
customers. 

During the past century the standards of right and 
wrong, by which are judged the relations of salesmen to 
buyers, have steadily improved. A study of history shows 
us that business conditions today are far superior to those 
of ancient times. It was not uncommon for the ancient 
Greek merchant to water his wine and even to fill with air 
the skins of the fowls be offered for sale. Both religious and 
business ideals were so low that the temple was used as a 
money exchange, and from twenty-five to thirty per cent 
interest was the usual rate charged by the Greek usurer. 
In Rome, conditions were little better and throughout the 
Middle Ages, business was dependent almost entirely upon 
shrewdness and bargaining ability rather than upon good 
judgment, foresight, honesty, and service. This, in part, 
accounts for the disdain with which the nobility and the 
professional classes looked upon those engaged in business. 
Today, we find on every side indications of higher standards 
in business. The standards of right and wrong in the rela- 
tions between the buyer and the seller, between competitors, 
and between the salesman and his employers, may be called 
the “ethics of salesmanship.” 
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The Ethical Standards of the Firm 


Good ethics will require first of all, that the salesman 
work for a business enterprise which is of some advantage 
to society. Most of our present forms of business are needed 
by society, but some are distinctly parasitic in nature; that 
is, they perform no real service for the community. They 
live by taking something from society and give nothing of 
value in return. The bucket shop—which is merely an office 
in which one may gamble on stocks and which must be dis- 
tinguished from the legitimate broker’s office—is an example 
of non-social business. Such a business may employ sales- 
men who from the viewpoint of total sales made may be 
considered successful; but who in so far as their choice of 
employers is concerned certainly show a lack of wisdom 
and good ethics. 

Other firms may be in a legitimate field of business but 
the ethical standards of the firm may be low. If a salesman 
finds his employers deliberately planning to cheat the buy- 
ing public, or to knife his competitors, he will do well to 
hunt a new position at once. 


The Kind of Goods Sold 


It is illegal to sell some things such as alcoholic liquors 
or narcotics, except upon prescription of a physician, and, 
of course, the salesman with ambition and good common 
sense will avoid such articles. However, good ethics not 
only require that the salesman shall refuse to sell illegal 
goods, but that he shall refuse to sell goods which he knows 
have nothing in their favor. Most goods are bought be- 
cause of their quality, their price, or both. The salesman is 
perfectly justified in selling goods which are not of the best 
quality provided the price is in accordance with the quality. 
If, however, he cannot honestly recommend goods either 
because of price or quality, he should by all means, sell some 
other line. 
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Caveat Emptor 


The rule of caveat emptor, “let the buyer beware,” pre- 
vailed in business for centuries. It probably represents the 
attitude of ancient Roman merchants and to some extent, 
it is still a recognized principle of commercial law. For- 
tunately, most business firms realize that a permanent cli- 
entele cannot be built upon the principle of caveat emptor. 
Customers will not return to a store time after time nor will 
they give repeat orders to a salesman if they know that they 
must be constantly on the lookout for defects in the goods 
they are buying; hence, although it may be desirable for 
this rule to remain part of our law and for customers to buy 
with their eyes open, yet the salesman must be above this 
principle in his dealings with his customers. Some firms 
have gone so far as to adopt the rule that “the customer is 
always right.” This is the other extreme and if strictly ad- 
hered to may be taken advantage of by unscrupulous buyers, 
but certainly it is far more ethical than the rule of caveat 
emptor. 


Misrepresentation 


One of the most common forms of unethical practice fol- 
lowed by salesmen is that of misrepresentation. Misrepre- 
sentations are generally of three kinds: 

(1) Misrepresentation as to the kind of goods. Cotton 
goods, for instance, may be represented as being all wool, 
or veneered furniture may be represented as being solid oak 
or mahogany. 

(2) Misrepresentation as to quality of goods. Shoddy, 
for example, may be represented as being made of virgin 
wool. 

(3) Misrepresentation as to use of goods. Very fre- 
quently merchandise may be of the very best quality but 
may be unsuited for the purpose for which it is sold. 

In some cases of misrepresentation, the salesman or his 
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company can be legally held for misrepresenting the goods. 
A statement of fact regarding the goods is known as a war- 
ranty, and if the prospect, depending upon the statement 
of the salesman, buys the goods and finds them to be other 
than represented, he may ordinarily sue for damages for 
breach of warranty or return the goods and recover the price 
paid. 


Relations with Competitors 


In previous chapters, you have been warned against the 
habit of attacking competitors. This practice cannot be too 
strongly frowned upon. In the first place, speaking ill of 
one’s competitor may merely result in giving him publicity. 
Several years ago, a large hardware firm in St. Louis re- 
ceived a letter from a dealer in a neighboring state request- 
ing that the manufacturer’s representative call upon him. 
In the letter the dealer said that a competing representative 
had spent a great deal of time in disparaging their goods, 
and he felt that since the salesman appeared so uneasy their 
goods must have some merit and he wanted to examine 
them. A representative was sent to call upon the dealer 
and a permanent connection was made. 

Even if a customer is convinced that a competitor’s goods 
are worthless, he will not necessarily buy from the salesman 
who has convinced him. Thus, if Arkwright, through at- 
tacking the goods of Atwell convinces the customer that 
Atwell’s goods are worthless, the customer may, because of 
Arkwright’s attitude, feel that he is an undesirable person 
with whom to deal, and as a result turn to Jackson, a third 
party. 

The salesman, however, should abstain from attacking 
competitors, not merely because it hurts his own business, 
but because it is bad ethics. It is never good taste to speak 
ill of someone else; whether the other person be a close 
friend or a strong competitor, the salesman should be above 
such petty actions. 
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Stealing Sales 


Occasionally a salesman has an opportunity to steal a 
competitor’s business. An example is that of two firms 
manufacturing plumbers’ supplies. A plumber had been 
dealing with both companies for years, although he had not 
bought the same type of goods from both firms. One day 
he made out an order for an article, giving the brand name, 
but through a mistake the order was sent to the wrong firm. 
The order was referred to the salesman who called upon the 
customer, and he insisted that it be filled with the article 
manufactured by his firm. Most business houses, upon re- 
ceiving an order which they know is not intended for them, 
will forward the order to the firm for whom it is intended. 
In the case mentioned, the customer was so disgusted with 
the method used by the salesman that he severed all busi- 
ness relations with the salesman and with the company he 
represented. 


Cooperation Among Competitors 


A much finer spirit than formerly existed is now being 
shown among competitors. Business men realize that they 
will get further in the end if they work together than if they 
try to “cut one another’s throats.” As a result, firms are 
beginning to cooperate in various ways. Retailers of a num- 
ber of communities have organized cooperative delivery sys- 
tems; and both retailers and wholesalers have established 
cooperative credit systems. 

Undoubtedly, the most noticeable indication of the new 
spirit is shown in the growth of cooperative advertising. It 
is a very common practice today for groups of manufactur- 
ers producing the same kind of goods to join together in 
what are known as “institutional advertising” campaigns. 
This plan has been followed by paint manufacturers, ice 
manufacturers, cement manufacturers, lumber dealers, and 


numerous other groups. 
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Relations With the Firm 


In addition to his contacts with customers and compet- 
itors, the salesman has certain relations with his own em- 
ployers which should be governed by the highest ethical 
standards. It is taken for granted, of course, that the sales- 
man will be strictly honest in preparing his expense account. 
But aside from this, salesmen frequently err in incurring 
unnecessary or exhorbitant expenses. Most firms are anxious 
that representatives shall make a good appearance while on 
the road. They want salesmen to give the impression of 
being prosperous individuals working for prosperous firms, 
but they also expect that salesmen shall use common sense 
in their expenditures. They should be as careful of the 
firm’s money as they are of their own. The practice of using 
the most elaborate restaurants, of tipping extravagantly, 
and of hiring taxicabs when neither lack of time nor bad 
weather require them and street cars will do as well, is 
certainly unjustifiable. 


Wasted Time 


The traveling salesman is not under close observation, 
and is frequently tempted to waste his time when paid on a 
straight salary basis. He may have made several successful 
calls early in the day and may feel that he can afford to 
take it easy during the afternoon. A ball game or a picture 
show attracts him and he lays off for the rest of the day. 
It is just as dishonest to waste part of a day when being 
paid for a full day’s work as it is to steal money. Even if 
the salesman is paid on a commission basis, he is expected by 
his employers to put his full time and energy into his work. 
Since the company has entrusted him with a territory, any 
idling on his part may mean loss of orders to the concern. 

Inactivity is not a fault of traveling salesmen alone; 
retail clerks spend a vast amount of time gossiping or simply 
watching passersby when they might be rearranging and 
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cleaning stock, or perhaps studying stock so they can be of 
greater service to their customers. 

Oftentimes a salesman does not realize the number of 
opportunities he has wasted until he prepares his reports at 
the end of the day, week, or month. He may then be tempted 
to “load” his report, perhaps exaggerating the number of 
calls or the length of time spent on each call. Such dis- 
honesty does not pay because it is bound to be detected in 
the end. It is just as impossible to falsify a salesman’s re- 
port so the deception will not be found out as it is for the 
bookkeeper to “doctor’’ the entries in a set of books so they 
cannot be detected. 


Codes of Ethics 


Just what standards of ethics shall we follow in selling? 
Undoubtedly the Ten Commandments form an ideal basis 
for all contacts between members of society, but it is neces- 
sary to interpret the Ten Commandments as they apply to 
modern business, and unfortunately individual interpreta- 
tions lead to confusion. The nation, state, and municipalities 
attempt to enforce standards which society as a whole has 
drawn up for its protection, but in many cases even these 
legal standards are too broad. It is quite possible to keep 
within the law and still be decidedly unethical in business 
practice; hence, codes of ethics have been drawn up by vari- 
ous trade associations, chambers of commerce, and luncheon 
clubs to guide their members in their dealings with one an- 
other and with the public. 


Code of the United States Chamber of Commerce 


Probably the greatest single code of ethics is that 
adopted by the Chamber of Commerce of the United States. 
This code in turn has been adopted by hundreds of local 
chambers of commerce, commercial clubs, and boards of 
trade. The standards of business conduct laid down by this 
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organization include the ethical principles to be used in 
dealing with both competitors and consumers. Here are five 
articles taken from the code which should be of special 
interest to salespeople: 

“The foundation of business is confidence, which springs 
from integrity, fair dealing, efficient service, and mutual 
benefit. 

“Contracts and undertakings, written or oral, are to be 
performed in letter and in spirit. Changed conditions do not 
justify their cancellation without mutual consent. 

“Representation of goods and services should be truth- 
fully made and scrupulously fulfilled. 

“Unfair competition embracing all acts characterized by 
bad faith, deception, fraud, or oppression, including com- 
mercial bribery, is wasteful, despicable, and a public wrong. 
Business will rely for its success on the excellence of its own 
service. 

“Business should render restrictive legislation unneces- 
sary through so conducting itself as to deserve and inspire 
public confidence.” 


Kiwanis Business Standards 


Great credit must be given to the various luncheon clubs 
for the spread of the idea of better business relations be- 
tween buyer and seller, and between competitors. Most 
luncheon clubs now have formal codes of ethics, and in addi- 
tion have committees on business relations, whose duty it is 
to educate club members in the principles for which the 
clubs stand. Kiwanis International has adopted the follow- 
ing standards: 

“Honesty—Thou shalt not steal, either by old or new 
methods. 

“Kiwanis urges a keener sense of fundamental honesty 
and a more courageous application of the Eighth Command- 
ment to business and professional evils. 
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“Kiwanis condemns the abuse of bankruptcy laws, can- 
cellation of contracts without mutual consent, commercial 
bribery, and misleading advertisements. 

“Fair Competition—Not merely the letter but the spirit 
of fairness. 

“Kiwanis should strive to eradicate not only those forms 
of unfair competition which have been branded unlawful, 
but also those countless weapons of deception and injury 
which are so questionable as to conflict with the spirit of 
Kiwanis ideals. , 

“Kiwanis specifically condemns such sharp practices as 
slandering competitors, hiring employees of a competitor 
to obtain trade secrets, price favoritism to special buyers, 
unfair disclosures of bids, glowing promises which cannot 
be fulfilled, and hidden defects in merchandise.” 


Rotary Code of Ethics 


The Rotary International also adopted a code of ethics 
in 1915 from which the following extracts, especially ap- 
plicable to salesmen, are taken: 

“As a Rotarian it is my duty: 

“To consider my vocation worthy and as affording me 
distinct opportunity to serve society. 

“To improve myself, increase my efficiency, and to en- 
large my service, and by so doing attest my faith in the 
fundamental principle of Rotary, ‘He profits most who 
serves best.’ 

“To hold that the exchange of my goods, my services, 
and my ideas for profit is legitimate and ethical, provided 
that all parties in the exchange are benefited thereby. 

“To conduct my business in such a manner that I may 
give a personal service equal to or even better than my com- 
petitor, and when in doubt to give added service by the 
strict measure of debt or obligation.” 
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Code of National Association of Real Estate Boards 


A very elaborate code has been adopted by the National 
Association of Real Estate Boards. The following is taken 
from the preamble of the code: 

“In the interpretation of his obligations, he can take no 
safer guide than that which has been handed down through 
twenty centuries, embodied in the Golden Rule: 

‘Whatsoever ye would that men should do unto 
you, do ye also unto them.’ 

“Accepting this standard as his own, every realtor 
pledges himself to observe its spirit in all his dealings and 
to conduct his business in accordance with the following 
Code of Ethics, adopted by the National Association of 
Real Estate Boards.” 

The preamble is then followed by a great many specific 
applications of the Golden Rule, of which these will interest 
the salesman: 

“A realtor should never publicly criticize a competitor; 
he should never express an opinion of a competitor’s trans- 
action unless requested to do so by one of the principals, 
and his opinion then should be rendered in accordance with 
strict professional courtesy and integrity. 

“A realtor should never seek information about a com- 
petitor’s transaction to use for the purpose of closing the 
transaction himself or diverting the customer to another 
property. 

“In accepting the agency for property, the realtor 
pledges himself to be fair to purchaser or tenant, as well 
as.to the owner whom he represents and whose interests he 
should protect and promote as he would his own. 

“A realtor should not buy for himself property listed 
with him, nor should he acquire any interest therein, with- 
out first making his true position clearly known to the 
listing owner. 

“It is the duty of every realtor to protect the public 
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against fraud, misrepresentation, or unethical practices in 
connection with real estate transactions. 

“Property should be offered by a realtor solely on its 
merit without exaggeration, concealment, or any form of 
deception or misleading representation. 

“It is the duty of a realtor to ascertain all pertinent 
facts concerning every property for which he accepts the 
agency, so that in offering the property, he may avoid error, 
exaggeration, and misrepresentation.” 


Code of the American Bakers’ Association 


The following paragraphs have been taken from the 
code adopted by the American Bakers Association in 1921, 
and indicate some of the standards set up by this associa- 
tion for its members: ‘ 

“T will use no materials or ingredients other than those 
of known purity and wholesomeness in the manufacture of 
my products. 

“T will at all times adhere rigidly to the truth in all my 
advertising. 

“Recognizing in the giving of premiums and secret dis- 
counts a serious trade evil, I pledge myself to abstain from 
initiating any such practices in the conduct of my business 
and to abstain from such practices except as compelled by 
competitive conditions. 

“Finally, I agree to maintain the highest standards of 
ethical and moral practices throughout the conduct of my 
business, so as to give the public the best service and reflect 
credit on my association and my industry.” 


Code of Retail Grocers 


In 1919, the National Association of Retail Grocers 
adopted a code of ethics which was one of the first codes 
adopted by a trade association and which goes more into 
detail than does the code adopted by the Bakers Association. 
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It is quite long, but the following paragraphs indicate a 
few of the principles of business conduct which this asso- 
ciation has set up for its members: 

“Believing in the universality of the Golden Rule, ‘What- 
soever ye would that men should do unto you, do ye also 
unto them,’ we will inculcate the idea in all our dealings. 

“We believe that all unfair competition practices are 
unlawful and detrimental to public welfare. We, therefore, 
approve of any effort made to control or stop such practices. 

“The retail grocer is urged to be scrupulously exact in 
his publicity of food information and descriptions; it is 
likewise important he should cooperate with the local Better 
Business Bureaus of the Associated Advertising Clubs of 
the World, in reporting and helping to stamp out question- 
able and deceptive practices of all kinds, and particularly 
those pertaining to the matter of food and its distribution.” 

Part of the Grocers’ Code is devoted to “A Grocer’s 
Creed” from which the following is quoted: 

“Realizing that I stand as a sentinel at one of the cross- 
roads which leads to the health of our people, I strive at all 
times to handle only foods of dependable freshness, reliable 
quality, full nutriment, and unquestioned standards. In 
order to do this, I must know merchandise thoroughly; 
therefore, I will study the goods which I handle so that I 
may most intelligently buy and offer for sale only such 
foods as will protect my customers—by keeping them well, 
enabling them to work, and to be happy.” 


Retail Jewelers’ Code 


A fourth code of ethics which should be of interest to 
young salesmen is that adopted by the American National 
Retail Jewelers Association in August, 1922. This code is 
divided up into four general sections, one dealing with the 
duty of the jeweler to his community and his competitors, 
one dealing with the jeweler’s duty to his employees, the 
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third dealing with the jeweler’s duty to the manufacturer 
and wholesaler, and the fourth, the relation of the manu- 
facturer and the wholesaler to the retail jeweler. 

In the first section, we find the following paragraphs: 

“That just because he has opened a store is no reason 
why the community owes him a living. Remembering that 
he went into business voluntarily, he must do his duty by 
assuming his share of the community’s obligations. 

“He must justify his right to live in his community by 
rendering that community service based on the highest 
standards of truth and honor in every transaction. 

“Make adjustments cheerfully and give the customer the 
benefit of any doubt which may arise. A satisfied customer 
inside the store is worth a dozen disgruntled ones on the 
sidewalk. 

“Never advise a customer to buy an article you would 
not buy yourself if you were in his position. Never urge a 
customer to buy beyond his means. If it means taking ad- 
vantage of the other fellow, don’t do it. 

“When a new competitor enters the field, welcome him 
and help him to information and assistance that will enable 
him to overcome the difficulties we had so much trouble in 
surmounting. It should be our duty and pleasure to assist 
in every way our less experienced competitors. 

“Refrain from false and misleading advertising. Truth 
in advertising should be adhered to by every jeweler. Fol- 
low the same practice when selling over the counter. Make 
your spoken word and written word synonymous.” 


Code of National Wholesale Men’s Furnishings Association 


One of the most commendable sets of rules governing the 
relations of business men with their customers is that of the 
National Wholesale Men’s Furnishings Association which 
was adopted in 1923. The following is quoted from the 
code: 

“Members shall take advantage of no man’s ignorance 
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and shall see that all employees are truthful and straight- 
forward, and that they do not misrepresent or overcharge. 
They shall treat the keen and confiding buyer alike. 

“Members’ salesmen shall be trained to be more than 
mere order takers. Their salesmen shall offer the customer 
suitable services, learn his requirements, and then give him 
the benefit of their experience and advice so that he may 
buy wisely. 

“Customers shall not be overloaded with goods nor shall 
they knowingly be permitted to select goods not suitable 
for their stores without a diplomatic word of caution from 
the salesman. 

“There shall be one price to all. 

“Members shall not take unfair advantage of customers 
by profiteering in seasons of great demand, short supply, 
or in any other emergencies. 

“Equal service shall be given to customers whether they 
are large or small purchasers. 

“Misnaming of goods in regard to materials of which 
they are composed, their qualities, their method or place of 
manufacture, or origin, is unethical. 

“Any willful misrepresentation as to market conditions 
or supply to justify prices charged is unethical.” 


Codes of Individual Firms 


So far few firms have adopted individual codes of ethics, 
although the service codes of department stores, reproduced 
in the preceding chapter, contain many ethical principles. 
A standard code adopted by an association of stores of one 
kind is probably better than a vast number of individual 
codes, since it permits the general public to judge all stores 
by one general standard. 
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10. 


11. 


12. 


QUESTIONS ON THE TEXT 


Why does not an unusual ability to secure first orders 
insure ultimate success for a salesman? 


What do you understand by the expression “ethics of 
business” ? 


Are all forms of business of equal value to society? 
Explain. 

What should a salesman do if he finds that his em- 
ployers are deliberately following a policy of dishon- 
esty? 

Under what conditions is a salesman justified in selling 
goods which are not of the highest quality? 


a. What is the meaning of caveat emptor? 
b. What is the possible effect on customers if a firm 
follows the rule of caveat emptor? 


What objection can you see to the rule “the customer is 
always right’? 

Name and explain the three kinds of misrepresenta- 
tions. 


a. What is a warranty? 

b. What remedies has a purchaser, if depending upon a 
statement of fact made by a salesman, he buys goods 
and finds that they are not as represented? 


Suppose a salesman induces a prospect to stop dealing 
with the salesman’s competitor. Does that mean that 
he will get the prospect’s business? Explain. 


What do you understand by the term “institutional ad- 
vertising”’? 


In what ways may a salesman be unethical in his rela- 
tions to his firm? 
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13. 


14, 


15. 
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18. 


19: 


20. 
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a. What do you understand by a code of ethics? 
b. Why are such codes necessary? 


What matters are covered by the five articles taken 
from the principles of business conduct adopted by the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States? 


What is the basis of the code adopted by the National 
Association of Real Estate Boards? 


What matters are covered by the four articles taken 
from the code of the American Bakers Association? 


What matters are covered by the four articles taken 
from the code of the National Association of Retail 
Grocers? 


What matters are covered by the six articles taken 
from the code of the American National Retail Jewel- 
ers Association? 


What matters are covered by the eight articles taken 
from the code of the National Wholesale Men’s Furnish- 
ings Association? 


What matters are treated in common by all or most of 
these codes, including the codes of the Kiwanis Inter- 
national and the Rotary International? 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


a. What is your opinion of the rule of caveat emptor? 
b. Is it ever justifiable? Explain. 


Snyder, a jeweler, decides to retire from business and 
holds a closing-out auction sale. His regular stock is 
all of good quality, but he secures an additional supply 
of cheap goods to be sold at the auction. No misrepre- 
sentations as to the quality of the goods are made ex- 
cept that the public is led to believe that all the goods 
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auctioned represent Snyder’s regular stock. What do 
you think of this plan from the ethical viewpoint? 


What forms of cooperation are practiced by competing 
retail firms of your community? 


Suppose you are paid on a straight commission basis 
and have done enough business in the morning to equal 
an ordinary day’s work. Can you see any objection to 
spending the afternoon at a ball game? 


A prospect shows that he dislikes a firm. The sales- 
man representing that firm, after listening to the pros- 
pect, also begins to attack his employers hoping he will 
thereby gain the good will of the prospect and perhaps 
secure an order. What will be the probable reaction of 
the prospect toward the salesman? 


Many individuals belonging to the various national 
associations which have adopted codes of ethics do not 
live up to the codes. This being the case, of what bene- 
fit are such codes? 


Davis, one of the best salesmen employed by Gould 
is offered employment at a considerably better salary 
by Maxwell and Sheetz, leading competitors of Gould. 
Can you see anything ethically wrong with Maxwell 
and Sheetz’ offer? 


How may a knowledge of goods sold assist the sales- 
man in maintaining high ethical standards? 


The Retail Jewelers’ Code contains the following: 

“That just because he has opened a store is no rea- 
son why the community owes him a living. Remember- 
ing that he went into business voluntarily, he must do 
his duty by assuming his share of the community’s 
obligations.” 

Discuss this statement, giving specific examples of 
how this principle may be carried out. 
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10. What in your opinion would be the best means of edu- 
cating the business public, and especially salesmen, in 
ethical principles? 


LABORATORY WORK 


Draw up a code of ethics which might be adopted by 
your school as a whole, and by the various student organi- 
zations within it, covering the selling of admissions to 
contests and entertainments, subscriptions to schoo? pub- 
lications, and advertising space in your publications. 

Your code will be submitted to the class as a whole for 
discussion and criticism. 


PART V 
THE SALESMAN AND HIS FIRM 


CHAPTER XXII 


THE SALESMAN’S RELATION TO HIS FIRM 


Those who desire employment as salesmen may get in 
contact with suitable positions in a variety of ways. Un- 
doubtedly, one of the best methods of procedure is to apply 
direct to the firm with whom you would like to work. This 
plan is ideal in that it permits you to choose the kind of 
article or service you desire to sell, and in a sense, puts you 
in the position of choosing your employer. A second method 
of being considered for a desired position is to have a 
friend or acqaintance, who is already employed by the firm, 
recommend you. Some companies believe this means of re- 
cruiting salesmen is the most-important available. Insur- 
ance companies, for instance, frequently provide a space 
on their report blanks, which they ask representatives to 
use in suggesting men and women who would make desir- 
able insurance agents. <A third method is to answer classi- 
fied ““want’” advertisements in the daily papers. If this plan 
is followed, great care should be used in selecting the adver- 
tisements to be answered since many of them represent un- 
desirable jobs. On the other hand, the classified columns of 
trade papers are worthy of close study since they contain 
notices of highly specialized sales positions. A fourth possi- 
bility is to advertise one’s desire for work; and here again 
trade papers as well as the high-class business magazines 
merit special consideration for they will carry the pros- 
pective salesman’s message to the group of employers he 
desires to reach. 

Many firms select their salesmen from within their own 
organizations. Frequently, office boys, male stenographers, 
and even mechanics are hired with the idea of their becom- 
ing future salesmen. When so selected, salesmen have the 
advantage of knowing the product of the firm, its personnel, 
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Are you SATISFIED that When you make « sale ose the enthusiasm thas generated to “close another” It’s the way « man sticks 
thie report is the result to « thing thet marks 
‘of YOUR BEST 


EFFORT? DAILY REPORT a 


This Report should be carefully made out and mailed each evening. Send one to T. A.C. U. Co, 
New Kensington, Pa. and a carbon copy to your supervisor. 


1 called on the following in 


Town 


NAME OF PROSPECT. ADDRESS 


A.M. 
8.00-9.00 


9.00-10.00 


10.00-11.00 


11.00-12.00 


P.M. 
1,00-200 


2.00-3.00 


% If unable to show your set, arrange a call when the husband will be at home 


Main “Objections” to Buying (These should be thoroughly covered in demonstration) 


Dates of Next Demonstrations (1) (?) 


Remarks 


USE REVERSE SIDE FOR ADDITIONAL REMARKS. 


Be sure to mail your weekly sales report the first Thursday night in the field—rain or shine—big or small. 
One to New Kensington, and a duplicate to your District office. 


Signed 
(Supervisor) MY NEXT WEEK'S ADDRESS: 
(District) Street and No. 


Salemman 


City or Town 


Form Ne. 4 t6M-$17 === Printed in U.S.A. 


FIG. 25. DAILY REPORT BLANK 
This form is used by the Aluminum Cooking Utensil Company. 
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and its policies before going on the road. A few companies 
keep on the constant lookout for possible recruits for their 
salesforce from among the salesmen of other firms. It is 
not uncommon for a man selling one type of goods to so 
impress a prospect when calling upon him that the latter 
will offer him a position with his own company. 


Formal Application 


Most firms require applicants, even those who have ap- 
plied by letter and who may feel they have given all the 
information desired, to fill out formal application blanks. 
Some companies require the applicant to take examinations, 
both mental and physical, to show his fitness for the work. 
Frequently, he is interviewed by several officials who pool 
their estimate of him, the applicant’s ability to sell in gen- 
eral being judged to a great extent by his ability to sell 
himself. If he cannot sell that which he should know most 
about, himself, it is felt that he cannot sell an article or a 
service with which he may be only slightly familiar. 

In some cases, the applicant is interviewed by some offi- 
cials, and his application passed upon by others. People 
desiring to become salesmen, for instance, for the Reming- 
ton Rand Company have their application blanks passed 
upon by district and zone managers. These blanks are then 
sent to the personnel department of the home office in New 
York City, and this department has the final word as to 
whether the applicant shall be hired. A complete record of 
the applicant’s qualifications, as well as a record of his 
services with the company, is kept on file in the personnel 
office. The illustrations on pages 296 and 297 are reproduc- 
tions of the forms on which the salesman’s record is kept. 


Retail Positions 


The methods for securing positions in retail stores do 
not differ greatly from those used by wholesale and spe- 
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cialty salesmen. Most stores use the classified “want” col- 
umns of local newspapers when additional salespeople are 
desired, hence, it is well to study the classified sections of 
the papers. Seldom, however, does it pay the retail appli- 


ORM S508 REMINGTON RAND BUSINESS SERVICE, INC, 
APPLICATION FOR EMPLOYMENT DATE RECEIVED DATE AccePTe&o 


a 
FIRST MAME WIDDLE NAME ‘ADORESS 


y I Teo 
con Tru 


EDUCATION 


TRAINING NAME AND LOCATION 
GRAMMAR SCHOOL 
HIGH SCHOOL OR PREP. 
BUSINESS SCHOOL 
CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
COLLEGE 
ENGINEERING DR 
BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 


PRELIMINARY TRAINING COURSE 
PEMINGTON RAND SCHOOL __ 


EXPERIENCE 
FROM COMPANY. ADDRESS POSITION 
wo. WA, 


REPORT OF CHARACTER REFERENCES 


ADDRESS 


‘ADOAESS 


NAME OF EACH CHILD UNDER 18 
DATE OF GIRTH WANE 
4 


Is 


le 
NAMES OF RELATIVES OR OTHERS PARTIALLY OR WHOLLY DEPENDENT UPON APPLICANT FOR SUPPORT 
WANE RELATION 


> 


RECORD OF SERVICE WITH KARDEX-RANO COMPANY 
LOCATION FORMERLY wiTH SECUING Basis UL, 


SERVICE 


MES CATION 


ECE FRE SRETR SECRET 
cam.) IGN ] BUS. | COR C. ® OFF. JSAces]sPec, reac 
SCH. | SCH. | SCH, | SCH. ls Te) “| MGR. | MAN [SALES] INO 


FIG. 26. APPLICANT’S RECORD. (OBVERSE SIDE) 
REMINGTON RAND COMPANY 
Notice the stress placed upon the education and character of the applicant. 
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cant to advertise for a position, for unlike the employers 
of traveling salesman, few retail store managers turn to the 
classified section for help. With the increase in number and 
size of salesmanship classes in high schools, business col- 


TENACITY SALES FIMARCIAL 
CONDUCT | MORALITY | HEALTH ABILITY 


APPLE KNOWLEDGE] CONTE | NV iriarive 
CATION | OF WORK | DENCE lof PURPOSE| SENSE 
Enthusrestic (Exceptionally, industrious | Excellent Eacetient Eacelient Eacelient Excellent Excellent Eacelient 
REPORTED BY sincere [Trustworthy |Good Seit Reliant | Very Good |v. Good Religious 
Average Satisfactory |Steady Good ood Good Good Exciteadle [Untruthtul [Good 
None 


LOYALTY |RELIABILITY| 


Lacks Fair ir Fair Troublesome] immoral |Iintemperate |Poor 


Irregular | Fi 
Distoral_ [Unreliable _|Lazy Timid Poor Poor Agitator [Dishonest |Sicnly 


PHYSICAL RECORD PERSONAL AND CHARACTER RECORD FORM O. M8 
IMPR ION RECORD 
GENERAL APPEARANCE x Z ta [ooee] tan [rooe INTERVIEWERS WAM! RATING 


AGE 
HEIGHT WEIGHT 
GIRTH OF CHEST— 

a. Forced Exhalation READING PROGRAM 


Tosintss LiTemaTome 7} 
b. Forced Inhalation i 


COLOR OF EYES 
EYES—Right : Pra eee ol NS ee es 
EARS—-Right RECREATIONAL ACTIVITIES 


Puacie SPLARING 


CURRENT HAGALINOD wisToRY 


CLASSIC LITERATURE 


COLOR OF HAIR 

TEETH 

HERNIA WEAR TRUSS 
VENEREAL DISEASE RESIDENCE AODORESS 


Pounies 


WER TANTS 


VARICOSE VEINS 
DATE OF LAST VACCINATION 

SMALLPOX TYPHOID 
USE TOBACCO HOW MUCH 
USE INTUXICANTS HOW MUCH 
DIGESTION 


PHYSICAL DEFECTS Sern! aR i Se 
ware] TLDIGAL LAAMINER CHARACTER EXAMINATION RECORD 


FIG. 27. APPLICANT’S RECORD. REMINGTON RAND COMPANY 


Notice the importance placed upon the mental, moral, and physical qualities 
of the applicant, 
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leges, and other institutions of learning, there is a growing 
tendency for store managers to ask school authorities to 
recommend young salespeople. But undoubtedly, the vast 
majority of retail clerks the country over still obtain their 
positions by applying in person at the store in which they 
want to work. 

In large department stores, the applicant for a position 
is required to fill out an application blank. This blank varies 
according to the firm, but it will probably require a state- 
ment of name, address, age, education, previous experience, 
and department in which the applicant desires to work. The 
blank may ask for the names of references, and in case the 
applicant has had previous selling experience, the names of 
former employers are required, and a statement as to why 
the applicant quit his former position. 


Training Salesmen 


There is a growing recognition of the fact that only 
general principles of salesmanship can be taught in schools 
and colleges. The application of these principles to particu- 
lar lines of business must come after the salesman has se- 
cured a job. For this reason, and also because there are 
thousands of young people who have had no training in 
salesmanship whatever, many manufacturing and wholesale 
firms now offer special courses ranging from half a dozen 
lessons to courses covering several months in length. These 
courses may include the following: 

(1) A study of the particular article or service sold. 

(2) A study of the volicies of the company including the 
preparation of reports and records required of salesmen. 

(8) The application of the general principles of sales- 
manship to the special goods sold by the firm. 

(4) Practice selling under the supervision of an expe- 
rienced salesman or supervisor. This selling experience may 
last for a few days or for several weeks. 

During the time the salesman is in training, he is paid 
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a moderate salary. This is the rule even with those firms 
which pay salesmen on a commission basis after being reg- 
ularly employed. 

In the case of the Remington Rand Company, if the 
applicant is successful, he reports to the local office for a 
period of from thirty days to three months. At first he 
works on the floor of the office, but later is sent out to call 
on prospects. During the first thirty days, he studies a cor- 
respondence course intensively; thereafter, he pursues it at 
intervals. At the end of the second or third month he is 
sent to a school at the factory for six weeks’ training, and 
then returns to the local office. After this he receives an 
advanced course by mail, which is pursued at irregular in- 
tervals. During the first six months, he is paid on a salary 
and bonus basis. At the end of six months, he is made a 
senior salesman and is paid on a commission basis. 


Retail Training 


The following is the plan of training used by one of the 
Gimbel Department Stores. It is typical of plans generally 
followed: 

“As soon as salespeople are employed, they receive in- 
structions about the salescheck and register, and they are 
then given a general talk on selling, before they are sent to 
their departments. This talk deals with salesmanship in 
general, including the approach, the learning of stock, the 
demonstrating of merchandise, and courtesy. 

“After the salesperson has been in the store from two 
to four weeks she is called to the training department for 
her first lesson in salesmanship. There are six of these les- 
sons, one held every week, as follows: 

“LESSON 1. Deals with judging customers, who are class- 
ified into three groups—(a) lookers, (b) decided custom- 
ers, (c) undecided customers. 

“LESSON 2. How to display merchandise to the best ad- 
vantage, and the selling points of merchandise. At this 
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meeting each salesperson is requested to bring some article 
from her department and to sell it to the rest of the group. 
Her sales talk is then discussed and corrected by the rest 
of the group. 

“Lesson 3. A talk on psychology of selling. Very ele- 
mentary. 

“LESSON 4. Suggestive selling. This lesson includes a 
discussion of concrete examples taken from the various de- 
partments. Salespeople are told how to suggest articles in 
other departments related to the merchandise sold. 

“LESSON 5. Effect of salesperson’s appearance on cus- 
tomer. 

“LESSON 6. Closing the sale. Counting change. Cour- 
tesy until customer has left department. Thank you.” 

Many stores are adding to the material listed in the 
above lessons, special talks on hygiene, courses in English, 
and courses in commercial arithmetic. 

An unusually thorough course is given salespeople by 
R. H. Macy & Company of New York. All new employees 
are given written schedules of classes which they must fol- 
low. A teacher in the Department of Training is assigned 
to each merchandise department. The general plan of the 
department of training of this company is shown on the fol- 
lowing page. 


Conferences 


The conference as a means of stimulating salesmen is 
growing in popularity. Among local salesmen, this confer- 
ence may be a weekly affair—sometimes it is held on Mon- 
day mornings; at other times, the conference takes the form 
of a weekly luncheon, and in some cases, part of the office 
force meet with the salesmen. The National Cash Register 
Company goes so far as to advocate a meeting every morn- 
ing of the salesmen reporting at one agency. At the meet- 
ing, reports of the previous day’s work are made, and a 
“pep” talk with selling ideas is given. In addition, this 
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DEPARTMENT OF TRAINING 


ASSISTANT ASSISTANT 


SELLING DIVISION 


INITIAL TRAINING 


System (to Section Managers, Salesclerks, Executives) 

Measuregraph (to Section Managers and Salesclerks) 

Merchandise (to Selesclerks through Head of Stock note 
books) 

Service and Policies (to Section Managers, Salesclerks 
and Executives) 


FOLLOW-UP TRAINING 


Examinations on 
System (Section Managers and Salesclerks) 
Merchandise (Salesclerks) 
Service and Policies (Section Managers and Sales- 
clerks) 
Individual Floor Follow-Up of 
Section Managers 
Salesclerks 
Weekly Lectures (by Dept, Managers to Salesclerks, by 
Section Managers to Salesclerks) 
ivi terviews on Shoppers’ Reports 
Training: (to Salesclerks) 
\dardhzed Selling Technique and Mer- 
ction for each individual department 


Textile Courses (for Salesclerks) 


STORE CAMPAIGNS FOR 


Sales 
Service 


SUPERVISION OF RECEPTION COMMITTEE 


\ 


PROMOTIONAL TRAINING 


RUM yey be. 


MONT Rone new vom ary 


SUPERINTENDENT OF TRAINING 


NON-SELLING DIVISION 


INITIAL TRAINING 


Job Training for Cashiers and Merchandise Checkers; 
employes of the Receiving Dept, B. of A., Control- 
Jer's Office, Delivery, Warehouse, Fur Storage, and 
Non-Selling Contingent Force 

Cash Register (to Salesclerks and Section Managers) 

Store Organization and Policies 


FOLLOW-UP TRAINING 
Individual Follow-Up of 


"s Office Clerks, 

Mer: se Checkers, 
Tracers, Correspondents, File Clerks, 
Markers, Stockmen, Supervisors, 
Platform Clerks, Porters, Clericals, 
Drivers and Helpers, Entry Clerks. 
Warehouse Clerks, 
Fir/Siornge Clarkia 

Srecial) Courses Yor Mackene Opesatars 


PREPARATION OF 
Standard Instructions 
Merchandise and General Instruction Manuals 


SUPERVISION OF 
Continuation School 
Coo} 4 

Committee 


Training Squad Course for a Selected Group in preparation for Junior Executive Positions 


Executives’ Training Course 
Color and Design Course at the Metropolitan Museum 


F_ 2096-500-8. 26 


FIG. 28. 


ASSISTANT 


SOCIAL SERVICE AND RECREATION 


SOCIAL SERVICE 


Personal Adjustments 

Emergency Relief 

Home Visits 

Representation on Board of M. M. A. A. 


Representation in Warehouse and Factory 


RECREATION 


Supervision of Recreation Room 
Camp 

Entertainments 

Gymnasium 

Evening Clubs 

Outings 


MISCELLANEOUS 


House Publication (Sparks) 
Employes’ Cafeterias 
Store 
Warehouse 
Factory 
Library 
Fiction 
Technical 
Employes’ Banking Service 
Advice and information to all employes on night courses. 


DEPARTMENT STORE TRAINING 
The above chart represents the divisions and work of the Department of Train- 
ing of R. H. Macy & Company, one of the largest department stores of New 


York City. 
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company requires its salesmen to attend an agency selling 
conference usually held once a week in the evening. 

Annual sales conventions are held by those firms whose 
salesmen are located in various parts of the United States. 
Such conventions usually last three or four days and are 
~ held either at the home office or at the factory. Occasionally 
the convention idea is varied somewhat. For instance, the 
Burroughs Adding Machine Company brings its district 
managers and salesmen to Detroit in groups of about forty 
or fifty for sales conferences. 

The Remington Rand Company uses the following plan: 
A weekly conference of local department managers is held 
in the local offices. These conferences are held in the eve- 
ning. Weekly conferences of all local salesmen are also held, 
and the salesmen themselves are expected to take part in 
th programs, although special speakers may be brought in 
from time to time. A third type of local conference is held 
weekly. This is the department meeting called by the de- 
partment manager. All the salesmen of one department or 
of one line of the Remington Rand products attend the 
weekly meetings of that department. 

National conferences of the various specialized depart- 
ments of the Remington Rand Company are held. However, 
only special managers attend these national conferences. 
Still another type of conference is the regional conference 
consisting of all the salesmen of four or five offices. 


Retail Conferences 


Weekly department conferences in department stores 
are growing in favor. Below is an outline of a typical 
weekly conference held by the salesgirls of a ‘‘notions de- 
partment.” This conference lasted thirty minutes. 

“A. Review of past week’s work: 
I. Errors on saleschecks. 
II. Errors due to carelessness. 
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III. Errors in sales: 
a. Poor approach. 
b. Careless appearance of salespeople. 
IV. Remedies. 
“B. Examples of increased sales through suggestive 
selling: 
I. Given by salespeople at random. 
II. Discussion of: 
a. Good selling. 
b. Poor selling. | 
1. Reraedies for poor selling discussed 
by salespeople. 
2. Advice by buyer. 
“C. Discussion of ‘want slips’: 
I. Importance of calls on certain slips: 
a. Shall we or shall we not get the article 
called for? 
b. Why were certain slips marked ‘no 
wants’ for two days in succession?” 


Salesmen’s Reports 


All field representatives are called upon to make periodic 
reports of their work. The form of the reports and the in- 
formation desired will vary in accordance with the needs 
of firms, but salesmen may be required to send in any or 
all of the following data: 

Number of interviews made 

Kind of goods sold 

Total amount of sales 

Information regarding credit standing of customers 
Why regular customers failed to give orders 
Reasons advanced by prospects for not ordering 
Complaints regarding goods or service 
Recommendations regarding goods or service 
Information about competitor’s goods and policies 
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Unusual sales ideas used 
Details of expenses incurred 
Proposed routing for the next day or week. 
In addition to order blanks, most houses require daily 
reports showing a summary of the day’s work, weekly re- 


FIG. 29. PREPARING HIS REPORT. 


The field representative is called upon to make periodic reports. These may be 
best prepared in the quiet of his hotel room. ag 


ports giving a summary of the week’s work, and an expense 
report. As an indication of what is sometimes required, a 
daily report form used by the salesmen of the Aluminum 
Cooking Utensil Company is reproduced on page 294. 
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Department Store Reports 


The main clerical work of the retail salesperson is the 
preparation of saleschecks. These may differ in form ac- 
cording to whether merchandise is charged and taken, 
charged and sent, paid for and taken, paid for and sent, 
or sent C. O. D. Blanks are also provided on which the 
clerks must list all goods called for which are not in stock, 
and they must prepare transfer cards if the store uses the 
transfer card system. Some department stores require their 
salespeople to prepare a simple daily report such as the one 
shown below. 


ee Se a UOT CUNO Hak Le veeeti ha 


Charged 


Method of Compensation 


A number of plans for paying salesmen are now in use. 
The most common of these are: 

1. Straight salary. This is probably used more than any 
other plan. The great objection to it is that salesmen so 
paid have no great incentive to work. 

2. Straight commission. This plan is especially objec- 
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tionable when used by firms selling seasonable goods, since 
under it, salesmen receive an income only part of the year, 
and in many cases, they leave at the end of the busy sea- 
son. It is a discouraging plan to use with beginning sales- 
men. 

3. Group commission plan. This plan is practically the 
same as the foregoing, except that the merchandise sold is 
divided into groups, and the commission differs with each 
group. 

4. Salary and commission. This is a combination of 
Plans 1 and 2. Under this plan, the salesman has some in- 
come during “off seasons,” but there is an opportunity for 
increased compensation in proportion to his efforts. 

5. Salary, commission, and bonus. This is the same as 
Plan 4 with a bonus added when salesmen exceed a set 
quota, or when they sell a large amount of a particular 
kind of goods which the firm is anxious to push. 


Retail Compensation 


The straight salary plan is probably used in the major- 
ity of retail stores of the country. A few retail stores, how- 
ever, are using a salary and commission basis for the pay- 
ment of salespersons, and in some cases, a bonus scheme is 
used, especially in connection with the selling of goods 
which the store desires to get off its shelves. 

Under a commission system used by R. H. Macy & Com- 
pany of New York, each salesperson receives one-half of 
one per cent on all net sales made, up to the amount desig- 
nated as the salesperson’s ‘‘quota” or “average,” and two 
per cent on any amount above this. The quota or average 
is the net amount each salesperson is expected to sell each 
week to earn his drawing account for that week. The quota 
is figured according to the department in which the sales-_ 
person works, and it varies considerably at different seasons 
of the year. 


10. 


be 


12. 
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QUESTIONS ON THE TEXT 
Give five ways to secure employment as a salesman. 


How do some firms judge an applicant’s ability to sell? 


What information regarding a salesman’s education is 
kept by the Remington Rand Company? 


What information regarding the salesman’s conduct 
and personal characteristics is kept by the Remington 
Rand Company? 


What information regarding the salesman’s reading 
and recreational activities is kept by the Remington 
Rand Company? 


What are the three most important methods used by 
retailers to secure salespeople? 


What information is generally asked for on the appli- 
cation blanks used by department stores? 


Why do department stores find it necessary to give 
courses of training to salespeople who have had courses 
in salesmanship while in school? 


What is the nature of the training given by stores? 


What is the plan of the course for beginning sales- 
people which is described in the lesson as being used 
by one large store? 


a. What is the object of salesmen’s conferences? 

b. What is the policy regarding conferences followed 
by: 
(1) National Cash Register Company? 
(2) Remington Rand Company? 


What were the three general topics discussed at the 
weekly conference of the ‘notions department” de- 
scribed in the lesson? 
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Name the most common kinds of reports used by trav- 
eling salesmen. 


What data may be required of salesmen in reports? 


Describe the daily report used by the Aluminum Cook- 
ing Utensil Company. 


What are the five different types of saleschecks used 
by retail salespeople? 


What are the five most common methods used in pay- 
ing salesmen? 


What methods of paying retail salespeople may be 
used ? 


Describe the commission system used by R. H. Macy 
& Company for paying salespeople. 


Why does this company use varying quotas for differ- 
ent departments and different months of the year? 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


a. What advantages has a salesman who was formerly 
employed as a stenographer by the firm? 


b. What advantages does a salesman have who was 
formerly employed as a mechanic by his firm? 


What features of the salesman’s record kept by the 
Remington Rand Company strike you most forcibly? 


If large stores find it necessary to give courses of train- 
ing to all new employees, of what advantage is a course 
such as you are now taking to a prospective sales- 
person? 


What do you understand by the term “promotional | 
training” which is used on the plan of the department 
of training of R. H. Macy & Company? 
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5. What in your opinion are the advantages of salesmen’s 
conferences? 


6. What subjects do you think might be considered at a 
conference of: 
a. Vacuum cleaner salesmen 
b. Life insurance agents 
c. Wholesale dry goods salesmen 
d. Automobile salesmen 
e. Bond salesmen? 


7. Do you believe that it pays retail stores employing 
from four to ten salespeople to have conferences? Why? 


8. What matters might be discussed at a weekly confer- 
ence of dry goods salespeople? 


9. Which of the five methods of compensating traveling 
salesmen do you prefer? Why? 


10. Do you believe that the scheme of compensation used 
by R. H. Macy & Company can be generally used by 
retail stores? Give general reasons for your opinion. 


LABORATORY WORK 


Draw up on a sheet of paper an application blank to be 
used by prospective salesmen in a large hardware store. 
Prepare this blank with pen and ink or on the typewriter. 

On a second sheet of paper prepare a program for a 
half-hour conference of the salespeople employed by the 
men’s clothing or the women’s ready-to-wear department of 
a large department store. 

The application blanks and the programs will be placed 
upon the blackboard during the class period and criticised 
by the other members of the class and by the teacher. 
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